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114 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In our review of Mr. Blaauw’s History 
of the Barons’ War we objected to his 
referring continually to the Political 
Songs published in Mr. Wright’s volume 
edited for the Camden Society, in such 
manner as to lead the reader to suppose 
that he had derived his knowledge from 
the MSS. instead of from Mr. Wright’s 
book, especially as we stated that Mr. 
Wright’s name never appears in Mr, 
Blaauw’s book. Mr. Blauuw has pointed 
out to us in reference to this passage that 
Mr. Wright’s name does once appear in 
his book with commendation, namely in 
a table of references appended to his pre- 
face. We willingly admit that we over- 
looked that mention of Mr. Wright when 
writing the passage alluded to, but we 
cannot think that such a mention is suf- 
ficient, or that it at all affects the question 
we raised. Mr. Blauuw derived his 
knowledge from Mr. Wright’s book, but, 
instead of saying so and referring to the 
book in the usual way, he referred to the 
originals thus, ‘‘ Polit. Song from Harl. 
MS.” ‘from MS. of the 13th cent.” and 
so forth. This description of reference 
claimed for Mr. Blaauw the use of the 
originals, and negatived’ the use of the 
book, which nevertheless Mr. Blaauw 
did use. With a multitude of these 
Teferences before him the Quarterly 
Reviewer praised Mr. Blauuw’s research, 
and expressed surprise that he had not 
seen and used Mr. Wright’s book, a clear 
proof that Mr. Blaauw’s solitary mention 
of Mr. Wright was insufficient, and that 
the references were calculated to mislead. 
We are ready and pleased to believe Mr, 
Blaauw’s assurance that he had no in- 
tention to mislead any one, but we should 
not have satisfied our critical conscience 
if we had not pointed out that he had 
misled the Quarterly Reviewer, and had 
adopted a mode of reference calculated to 
mislead generally. ‘‘ Honour to whom 
honour ;” let Mr. Blaauw have the honour 
of having written a very useful volume, 
and Mr. Wright the honour of having 
brought to light by his research a valuable 
portion of Mr, Blaauw’s materials. 

Ma. W. T. P. Snort, in answer to 
the ert, in p. 2 into the origin of the 
name of Tooke, submits that it is not 
Danish or Saxon, but British in all pro- 
bability. The root of it, in his opinion, 
is the old British or Celtic Tog, a leader 
or commander, (root of the Latin Dux,) 
and the verb ¢ogiiis, or in modern diction 
tyiiys, to lead, from which is tyiiysaiic, a 
leader. Togitis Maél (modernized Tywys 
Vael,) is the Prince of Leading. Of the 
same came the brother of Caractacus in 

Tacitus, among the chiefs of the Silures, 





named Togodumnus (Tog o Dubn or 
Duvn), leader of the people of the valleys, 
who was killed in the Isle of Dogs—pro- 
bably so called from a corruption of his 
name. Tiiysog is the Welsh and Cornish 
for acaptain. Pezron in his Antiquities 
of Nations gives us Dux from the Celtic 
Dug. This is in his table of Latin words 
from the Celtic or Gaulish language. 
There is little doubt but Tooke is a cor- 
ruption of the old root. 

In answer to T. W. (p. 2,) who in- 
quired where West’s original sketches for 
the stained glass that was begun for the 
west window of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, are to be found, Mra. Renton 
states that the finished study that was 
made for the painter on glass to work 
from, which is a painting by West in oil 
colours, the subject the Crucifixion, with 
all the attendant circumstances mentioned 
by the different evangelists, is in the pos- 
session of George Loddiges, esq. Hack- 
ney. We may add that the reason for 
the inquiry was that, the Dean and Canons 
of Windsor having presented the un- 
finished glass to the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta for his new cathedral church, Mr. 
Willement, in whose hands the glass has 
been placed for completion, was desirous 
of knowing whether a complete sketch or 
the full-size drawings were in existence, 
and if so where they could be referred to, 
as a considerable _ of the glass yet re- 
mains untouched. Mr. Kenton’s in- 
formation very kindly removes a great 
difficulty. 

Mr. Matteson states, that by an in- 
advertency on his part his reading of the 
inscription on the second quarry, pre- 
sumed to have been inscribed by Evelyn, 
was incorrectly given in our June Maga- 
zine. He reads it, 

‘¢ Thou that betrayst mee to this flame, 
Thy penance be to quench the same,” 

in opposition to the opinion of some 
friends, who conceived the word power 
to be the correct interpretation, and which 
word, though he never coincided in it, he 
accidentally wrote. 

Mr. Georce B. Ricuarpson, of New- 
castle upon Tyne, requests anyinformation 
respecting the family of Elstobof Foxden, 
co. Durh. and particularly of Elizabeth 
and William Elstob, the famous Saxonists, 
who were born in Newcastle. He has 
already referred to the more popular 
sources of information, and has gleaned 
from Surtees, Hutchinson, Tindel, Rowe 
Mores, Nichols, and Thoresby all that 
they contain. 

P. 103. The Hon. Charles Stuart Wortley 


was the second, and not the youngest, son of 
Lord Wharncliffe, 
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Conjectural Emendations on the Text of Shakspere, with Observations on 
the Notes of the Commentators. 


WHEN the original fertility of nature begins to be exhausted, the 
science of agriculture commences ; and when the age of original genius 
has passed, that of criticism begins, by which another source of pleasure is 
opened to the mind; whether seen in its higher province as in the pages 
of Aristotle and Longinus, where it appears as the guide of taste and the 
handmaid of genius, pointing out the latent sources of beauty, and form~- 
ing laws for the future regulation of authors, after the models of established 
excellence ; or whether it undertakes, like the later critics of the Alex- 
andrian school, the humbler yet honourable province of purifying and 
amending the text in those works on which time has stamped the seal of 
approbation ; whether by removing the errors and correcting the blemishes 
of transcribers, or by explaining the language that has become antiquated 
or obsolete, and throwing light on customs and manners which have long 
been changed and forgotten. Since the days of the revival of literature, 
the most illustrious names have appeared among the critics and commen- 
tators. Politian esteemed it to be the highest glory to explain the language 
and expatiate on the beauties of the Homeric poems; and we remember 
hearing Professor Porson say, with that modesty which always accompanies 
real learning, “‘ Why should I think of writing, when such an author as 
Euripides still wants assistance and emendation ?’’ Influenced by such 
reasons as these, many very ingenious persons, and some even of the 
highest fame themselves, have devoted much time and labour to the study 
and improvement of the text of Shakspere, being willing rather to sail 
with their little barks attendant on his illustrious progress, than to venture 
out in bolder excursions of their own. Certainly there is room even in 
these later days for the application of various learning and conjectural 
ingenuity to the injured pages of our great dramatist. Steevens says,— 
“Every reimpression of our great dramatic master’s works must be con- 
sidered in some degree as experimental, for their corruptions and ob- 
scurities are still so numerous, and the progress of fortunate conjecture so 
tardy and uncertain, that our remote descendants may be perplexed by 
passages that have perplexed us, and the readings which have hitherto 
disunited the opinions of the learned may continue to disunite them as 
long as England and Shakspere have a name.’ The same critic mentions, 
as the chief cause of these errors, ‘‘ that the vitiations of a careless theatre 
were seconded by those of as ignorant a press.” Yet in the attempt at 
the removal of mistakes, and the restoration of a purer and better text, 
there is danger lying on either side from timidity or rashness: he who 
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avoids Scylla may fall into Charybdis. On the one hand may be seen the 
error of reviving obsolete and barbarous expressions, of defending 
anomalous constructions, and supporting typographical blunders or histrionic 
interpolations : on the other lies the equal danger of indulging too widely 
in conjectural emendation ; of interpreting ancient expressions by modern 
ideas ; of attempting to improve the author instead of explaining bim,* 
and of using the poet’s text only as a pedestal on which to raise the fame 
and perpetuate the talents of the commentator. Each of these errors has 
for a time prevailed. The earlier editors, as Rowe and Pope and others, 
most indulged in wide deviation from the established text. ‘‘ Hoc vero non 
est criticam, sed poeticen exercere.”” The succeeding critics,among whom the 
name of Theobald is to be found, learned to touch it with a more timid hand, 
and supplied the place of rash conjecture by a more careful collation of the 
oldeditions, and by bringing illustrations in language and construction from 
those contemporary with the poet: but we are afraid when we look into 
the latest editions that the stream of critical industry is again changing its 
channel ; instead of the patient and sure mode of improvement in a diligent 
study of the language of the time, we sometimes meet with a boldness of 
conjecture which would have astonished Warburton himself ; and some- 
times, when other means of illustration have been applied in vain, such a 
laborious attempt to extract sense and meaning from language as it never 
could convey to common apprehension, or be reconciled with grammatical 
construction, “ inanibus hariolationibus aérem verberantes.” The two former 
editors, whose names their respective editions bear, and who might be 
called the rival chairmen of the Shakspere committee, Steevens and 
Malone, together with their mutual auxiliaries and followers, differed as to 
the very principle and foundation on which their critical ingenuity should 
be applied. Steevens ‘says, ‘‘ Shakspere has suffered more certain in- 
jury from interpolation than omission.” Malone’s opinion is, “that it is 
safer to add than to omit.’’ Steevens expunges when the measure is 
redundant, and corrects when it is deranged, and when no idea is lost by 
the omission that is meant to be expressed. Malone adopts another plan 
in cases of difficulty, and inserts lines of his own to supply fancied 
deficiencies or improve imperfect constructions, so that the language of the 
two editors somewhat resembles that of the drama, 

Lrear.—No. 

Kent.—Yes. 

Lrear.—No, I say. 

Kent.—I say, yea. 

LEear.—No, no. 

Kent.—Yes. 


By this we see that the two great beacon lights can never be brought 
to bear together on the dangerous passages, sufficiently to enable our in- 
experienced barks to keep with safety in the proper channel of criticism. 
Each person is therefore left to his own taste and knowledge ; and, should 





* Paulus Manutius, in his restoration of an author’s text, seems to have pro- 
ceeded on the principle of the oculist, who considered that an eye which he had 
brushed was much more brilliant than any that had only been touched by the hand 
of Nature. ‘‘Sed ut medici, non eos solum qui egrotant, sed eos etiam qui satis 
commode habent, quandoque curant, ut ad nature beneficium addito artis adjunculo, 
quam optimam valitudinem et speciem consequantur; sic nos, non ea modo que, 
errorum tenebris involuta, minus perspicua sunt, sed siquid ejusmodi est, quod 
lectori omnino non lateat, quanto magis possumus, correctione illustramus.” (In Cic.) 
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he be successful in his pursuit, it must be by the union of patient thought, 
assisted by well-directed reading, and heightened by that poetical feeling 
and taste, without which the best and clearest understanding can be no 
judge of poetry. It was said by a very witty person,* in allusion to the 
frontispiece in Warburton’s edition of Pope, “that the poet looked one 
way and the commentator another ;” and so it must be if they are not 
of kindred minds ; and the defect will be most apparent when the senti- 
ments to be judged of are of the finest texture, and when a deep poetic 
sensibility can alone feel where the line of truth extends. Milton says 
‘that to derive instruction from a book the reader must bring a mind 
superior to it;” but that cannot well be, and it would be safer to say, a 
mind of the same class and endowed by nature with similar powers ; 
otherwise it is to be feared that an increase of learning may tend to lead 
us further astray, and our massive piles of erudition will only be a weight 
to extinguish the poct’s flame, instead of being fuel to support it. Yet 
the task of improvement must be attempted, for no one would now dispute 
the assertion of a former editor, ‘ that a blind fidelity to the oldest printed 
copies is on some occasions a confirmed treason against the sense, spirit, 
and versification of Shakspere.” Pope had previously observed, “ that 
the folio as well as the quartos were printed from no better copies 
than the prompter’s-book or piecemeal parts, written out for the use 
of the actors ; for in some places their very names are set down instead 
of the persone dramatis ; and in others the notes of direction to the 
property men for their moveables, and to the players for their entries, are 
inserted into the text through the ignorance of the transcribers; in short, 
by his account, the havoc they committed on the beautiful body of Shake- 
speare’s poetry was as extensive as fatal ; by arbitrary division of acts, by 
transposition of scenes, by omission and transposition of verses, by con- 
founding and mixing characters, by putting speeches into the mouths of 
wrong characters, and lastly, from inability to distinguish prose from verse ; 
to these must be added, the typographical errors of an ignorant and un- 
corrected press, till we perhaps may wonder that the injuries have not 
been more frequent and more fatal. Theobald says justly, “We may 
consider Shakspere as a writer of whom no authentic manuscript was 
left extant,—as a writer whose pieces were dispersedly performed on 
several stages then in being; that many pieces were taken down in short- 
hand, and imperfectly copied by ear from a representation ; others were 
printed from piecemeal parts surreptitiously obtained from the theatres ; 
and, when the players took on them to publish Shakspere’s works entire, 
every theatre was ransacked to supply the copy, and parts collected which 
had gove through as many changes as performers, either from mutilations 
or additions made to them.”’ Johnson sums up the whole amount of mischief 
in the following words: ‘“ The faults are more than could have occurred 
without the concurrence of many causes. The style of Shakspere was in 
itself ungrammatical, perplexed, and obscure ; his works were transcribed 
for the players by those who may be supposed to have seldom understood 
them : they were transmitted by copiers equally unskilful, who still multi- 
plied errors; they were perhaps sometimes mutilated by the actors for 
the sake of shortening the speeches ; and were at last printed without cor- 





* John Wilkes. This saying has been wrongly given to another man of wit,— 
George Steevens. 
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rection of the press.’ To this list, sufficiently copious, we have still to 
add one more source of evil ; namely, the system adopted before the editor's 
art was properly understood or applied, to reject whatever was disliked, 
and to think more of amputation than of cure. But, even in skilful hands, 
** conjectural criticism,” as Johnson says, “ has always something to abate 
its confidence ;” “ as I practised conjecture more | learned to trust it less : 
for every day increases my doubt of my emendations.” And he tells us “ that 
it demands more than humanity possesses, and he that exercises it with 
most praise has very frequent need of indulgence.” This confession of the 
difficulty of the art, and the uncertainty with which it may be employed, 
may be considered as corroborated by the opinion of one eminently dis- 
tinguished for his possession of this talent in its most enlarged sense, and 
who has pronounced his opinion upon the commentators on Shakspere. 
If the fact of William Schlegel being a foreigner should lessen the weight 
of his authority by those who do not know how intently he has studied 
a kindred language to his own, yet it may give confidence in his impar- 
tiality ; and to those who know the partialities and prejudices which are 
for ever throwing their false lights on our contemporary literature, from the 
dishonest quotations and garbled extracts of the party reviewer, to the 
venal adulation and fulsome praise of the daily journalist, will not be 
disinclined to think that objects may be too close to be correctly viewed, 
and that a dispassionate and deliberate judgment may be best formed when 
at some distance from that on which it has to pronounce its decision. How- 
ever this may be, the German critic, in those celebrated lectures which 
he delivered at Vienna, and which have been since published, thus ex- 
presses his opinion on our Variorum Shaksperes. ‘‘ Commentators have 
succeeded each other in such numbers, that their labours, with the critical 
controversies to which they have given rise, constitute of themselves a 
library of no inconsiderable magnitude. These labours are deserving of 
our praise and gratitude ; and more especially the historical inquiries into 
the sources from whence Shakspere drew his materials, and into the 
former state of the English stage.” But he adds, ‘‘ With respect to the 
criticisms which are merely of a philological nature, | am frequently com- 
pelled to differ from the commentators ; and, when they consider him 
merely as a poet, endeavour to pronounce upon his merits, and to enter into 
his views, I must separate myself from them entirely. I have hardly ever 
found either truth or profundity in their remarks, and these critics seem 
to me to be but stammering interpreters of the general and almost ido- 
latrous admiration of his countrymen. There may be people in England 
who entertain the same views as themselves ; and we know that a satirical 
poet has represented Shakspere, with reference to his commentators, as 
Actzon devoured by his own dogs ; and, following up the story of Ovid, 
exhibited a female that had written on the great poet under the figure of 
the snarling Lysisca.* 

Whether this character be correct or not, or whether the plain and 
practical method adopted by our commentators did not satisfy the esthetic 
and philosophical criticism of the German school, we do not say ; but, as 
we do not aspire to the fame, so we do not dread the fate of our more ce- 
lebrated predecessors ; and now lay before the public our humbler endea- 





* See Schlegel on Dramatic Literature, vol. ii. p. 102. By Zysisca, he means 
Mrs. Montagu. 
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yours to amend some of those passages in which the labours of former 
critics have not appeared satisfactory to us, or been generally approved and 
admitted ; believing that 


‘¢ Each rising art by just gradation moves, 
Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves.”” 


Hoping on the one hand that we shall not incur the censure which War- 
burton passed on some of his brethren of the craft, “‘ that they left their 
author in ten times a worse condition than they found him ;” nor, on the 
other, presuming with an older brother, whose occupation was the same as 
ours, “ that what we have said, is an answer to every thing that shall 
hereafter be written on the subject ;” but knowing that ‘ Optimi quique 
Critici suos manes patiuntur,” and that success can only be partial, 


‘« Non est in Medico semper relevetur ut seger; 
Interdum docté plus valet arte malum.’’ 





MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. (Vol. VI. ed. Reed.) 
P. 165.—‘* Why shall I always keep below stairs ?’’ 


The sense of this passage is quite clear, on the supposition that bed- 
rooms are on the upper floors. Neither Theobald’s alteration of “ above 
stairs,” nor G. Steevens’s interpolation of “ keep men” are wanted: the 
former would destroy the allusion, the latter weaken the expression. 


P. 172.—‘* Graves yawn and yield your dead 
Till death be uttered.” 


The expression in the last line being considered obscure, Steevens 
suggested “ songs of death,” whichis a mere verbal alteration formed ona 
similar locutio verborum in Richard III. but which in no way improves 
the sense, or meets the poet’s meaning. Whether the word “ her” is to 
be inserted, or only understood, we will not take on ourselves to say ; but 


the meaning of the passage is, “ till the cause of her death be made known, 
so that her fame will be cleared.” 


*« So the life that died with shame 
Lives in death with glorious fame.” 





MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 


P. 187.—‘! Since I am put to know that your own science 
Exceeds in that, the lists of all advice 
My strength can give you, then no more remains 
But that to your sufficiency as your worth is able 
And let that work.” 


This passage has afforded much perplexity to the commentators, and 
three whole pages of annotation bear witness to their sufferings. That, 
after much hammeting and filing, the critical forge has not been very suc- 
cessful is evident from the manner in which the text now stands. We 
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have no doubt but that the words “ your worth” is a gloss, or marginal 
reading, being meant to be an explanation of “ your sufficiency.” We read 


“ Put that to your sufficiency, as able, 
And let that work.”’ 


i. e. put your science to your sufficiency, your knowledge to your power 
and let them work. As we shall in other places have to show that'the 
corruption of the text has arisen from marginal readings being inserted in 
it, we shall quote the opinion of Professor Porson on that point. ‘ Per- 
haps you think it an affected and absurd idea, that a marginal note can 
ever creep into the text. Yet I hope you are not so ignorant as not to 
know that this has actually happened not merely in hundreds and thousands 
but in millions of places. * * From this known propensity of transcribers 
to turn every thing into text which they found written in the margin of 
their manuscripts, or between the lines, so many interpolations have pro- 
ceeded that at present the surest canon of criticism is, Preferatur lectio 
brevior.”” See Porson’s Letters to Archd. Travis, p. 150. 


P. 222.—‘* Your brother and his lover have embraced.”’ 


So in the history of the renowned Prince Arthur, ed. 1634, 4to. lib. iii. 
c. 176. ‘* And thou were the curtiest knight that ever beare shield ; and 
thou were the truest friend to thy lover that ever bestrode horse ; and thou 
were the truest lover of a sinful man that ever loved woman,”’ &c. 


P. 231.—* Some run from brakes of vice and answer none, 
And some condemned for a fault alone.” 

The engine of torture called ‘‘ the brake"’ was applied for the punish- 
ment of great crime, or the extortion of important secrets ; the meaning 
therefore is, some escape from the punishment inflicted on gross vice or 
great crime, without confessing their guilt, others are severely punished 
for a slight fault. Mr. Collier's “ breaks of ice,” and Mr. Knight's 
* brakes off ice,” we must leave in the soft and gentle embrace of Mr. 
Dyce’s critical pincers. 

P. 264.—* "Tis meet so, daughter ; but lest you do repent 


As that the sin hath brought you to this shame, 
Which sorrow is always toward ourselves, not heaven.’ 


Pope's conjecture of ‘repent you not " is inadmissible ; Tyrrwhitt’s, that a 
line is omitted, unnecessary ; and G. Steevens’s negative imperative does 
not exist. The passage seems quite right as it at present stands, only the 
argument is not concluded, being suspended by Juliet’s sudden interruption 
of the Duke's discourse, and therefore it is rightly printed, “‘ But as we 
stand in fear, ——" The Duke’s intention, judging from the line of rea- 
soning, was to say, “ I must remind you of another and a better kind of re- 
pentance than mere sorrow for the effect and consequence of sin ;” but Ju- 
liet abruptly and eagerly breaks out into an assurance that she already feels 
and possesses that true repentance for crime as an evil, which he is urging. 


P. 268,—‘* Could I with boot, change for an idle plume 
Which the air beats for vain. O place! O form.” 


We must give our uninitiated readers a specimen of the true Jectiv 
Maloneana in this place. This most Boeotian of all the commentators, 
yet always excepting Mr. Douce, professes to read, 


Van idle plume 
Which the air beats for vane o’ the place.’’ 
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We only wonder his restoration did not include the entire line, as ex. gr. 
‘* Which the air beats for vane o’ the place o’ the forum.”’ 


It is said that there is no authority for the phrase “ for vain” being used 
for “in vain :” if so, we are inclined to read 


‘¢ Which the air beats ; for O vain place, O form,’’ 
with the mere transposition of vain to place. 


P. 270.—** Let’s write good angel on the devil’s horn, 
’Tis not the devil’s crest.” 


In this passage, in the interpretation of which the commentators differ 
much, it is possible that the sense is suspended, and the speech imperfect, 
from the interruption of the servant ; if so, it might be printed, 


“Tis not the devil’s crest,— 
How now, who’s there ?’’ 


P. 296.—‘* Bring them to speak where I may be conceal’d 
Yet hear them. Now sister, what’s the comfort ?” 


The first copy has 


‘¢ Bring them to hear me speak, where I may be conceal’d.”’ 


The second folio agrees with the text: but then, though the sense is 
good, the second line is not metrical. We therefore would read 


‘* Bring them to speak, where I may hear them speak 
Yet be conceal’d ;—now sister, what’s the comfort ?’’ 


By this slight transposition the metre is made correct, which it is not in 
any other reading. 


P. 304.—‘‘ 'o be imprison’d in the viewless winds.’’ 


So in the Culex of Virgil, verse 211. “ Rapior per inania ventis.”’ 


P. 334.—‘* How may jikeness made in crimes 
Making practice on the times 
Draw with idle spider’s stings 
Most ponderous and substantial things. 
Craft against vice I must apply. 
With Angelo to-night shall lie 
His old betrothed, but despis’d ; 
So disguise shall, by the disguis’d, 
Pay with falsehood false exacting, 
And perform an old contracting.’’ 


We wish not to speak presumptuously or rashly, but we think that the 
commentators have all mistaken the meaning of this passage, which they 
have understood as the aunouncement of a general truth, instead of a par- 
ticular application to the case in poiut ; and the editor who examined the ex- 
planations of all the preceding commentators, came to the following conclu- 
sion, “I neither comprehend the drift of the lives before us, as they stand 
in the old edition, or with the aid of any changes hitherto attempted, and 
must therefore bequeath them to the luckier efforts of future criticism.” 
Malone, with his usual felicity, suggests “ wade in crimes,” and “ mock- 


5 . . 
ing "’ for “ making.” The lines appear to us to bear application only to 


the immediate subject before us, the crime of Angelo, and to the manner 

of the intended retribution by the Duke ; the only change we make is 

“now” for “how.’’ The interpretation is as follows: ‘‘ Now may the 
Gent, Maca. Vor, XXII. R 
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appearance of crimes similar to one another, i. e. the deceit of Angelo and 
the craft of the present scheme—the Duke intending to deceive Angelo as 
Angelo deceived Isabella, —produce or draw on with slight effort the most 
substantial effects, i.e. justice and punishment. I shall apply subtlety 
against Angelo. His old betrothed, but in disguise, shall sleep with him 
to-night. So shall falsehood and disgnise pay him for his false or wrong 
exactions.” Or, in a more compressed form, ‘‘ Now shall a deception on 
my part, similar to the one on his, acting on the present occasion, easily 
lead to important results. I shall employ stratagem against his crime ; 
and his old betrothed shall repay him with a falsehood like his own.” 


P. 386, IsABELLA.— # O gracious Duke, 
Harp not on that, nor do not banish reason 
For inequality, but let your reason serve 
To make the truth appear when it seems hid, 
And hide the false, seems true.’’ 
DuKE.— ” Many that are not mad 
Have sure more lack of reason.” 








Not only are these lines allowed to be so obscure that Steevens confesses 
he does not understand them, but the metre of one line is redundant. 


‘* And hide the false, seems true ; many that are not mad.”’ 


Now the words “ seems true" are redundant both in the sense and in 
the measure, and certainly are a marginal jotting or interpretation of 
some one who would substitute them for ‘ seems ‘id,” and meaning “to 
force the truth fully out when it just appears.” But the argument is, ‘* Let 
your reason serve to make the truth appear openly when it seems to be 
concealed, and to suppress or bury what is false.” Thus both good sense 
and good measure are restored. Omit “seems irue.” 





LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. (Vol. VII. ed. Reed.) 
P, 37.—‘* A man of sovereign parts he is esteem’d.” 
So the text. The first 4to. 
‘* A man of sovereign peerlesse he’s esteem’d.”’ 
Mr. Malone reads, 
‘* A man of — sovereign, peerless he’s esteem’d.”’ 


That is, according to his interpretation, a man “of extraordinary accom- 
plishments,” (for all that is meant by the line — ;) but the speaker checks 
himself, and adds “‘ sovereign, peerless.” Steevens suggests 


‘* A man, a sovereign pearl he is esteem’d.”’ 


Now these wretched pieces of patchwork must be thrown aside at once. 
Peerless is nothing else than either a gloss for “sovereign,” or a various 
reading ; leaving it doubtful whether “ sovereign parts’ 
parts,” were preferable. 

We must say, ‘‘ Hominis est judicio pollentis, rationi potius quam libra- 
riorum lapsibus fidem habere.” 


’ 


or “ peerless 
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P. 110. ‘I do dine to-day at the father’s of a certain pupil of mine, while if before 
repast, it shall please you to gratify the table,” &c. 
The folio has, ‘‘ being repast,” which must mean ‘‘ when dinner is over, or 
being fed and satisfied,” 

P. 140. Dally with my excrement,” i.e. hair. So Prynne, Mont Orgueil, 
p- 180. 4to. 

‘‘ Upon false bustos of bought excrement ;’’ 

which means periwigs, or false hair. Again, p. 184. 


‘¢ What are our locks, our curled braids of hair, 
But excrements at best ?’’ 


P. 159.—* Fleeter than arrows, bullets, wind, thought, swiftest things.” 


Ritson thought, as the line was too long, that ‘‘ bullets ” should be erased ; 
but no ;—* bullets” were substituted in the place of “ arrows,” being 
swifter, and therefore nearer the other images, wind, thought, &c. Un- 
doubtedly one was intended to be displaced by the other. 





MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


P. 231. See Jordan's Royal Arbour of Loyal Poesie, p. 36, for a ballad 
on the story of this play, beginning 


** You that do look with Christian hue, 
Attend unto my sonnet,” &c. 


P. 294.—** And for the Jew’s bond which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love. 
Be merry,” &c. 


Jolinson saw some corruption. Malone would put a comma after mind, 
with what effect we cannot say; but the fact doubtless is, that the words 
“of love ’’ crept in from the next line but one, of which they form the 
conclusion, and therefore no word resembling them in form or sound is to 
be sought. 

‘* Be merry, and employ your cheerful thoughts 
To courtship, and such fair ostents of love 
As shall conveniently become you then.’’ 


It is not improbable that the word “ Bassanio” stood in this line as it 
does in a former one, 


‘* Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio.’’ 


The rhythm of the two lines is also very similar. We would read, 
‘¢ Let it not enter in your mind, Bassanio.”’ 


P. 344.—** And others, when the bagpipe sings i’ the nose, 
Cannot contain their urine,’’ &c. 


See Chevrzana, p. 79. “J. C. Scaliger dans ses exercitations contre 
Cardan, dit qu’un autre Gascon craignoit tellement le son de la vielle, qu'il 
ne pouvoit jamais entendre sans une envie extraordinaire de faire de l'eau, 
On en fit experience par un vielleur que l'on fit cacher sous une table, et 
il ne commen¢a pas plutot a’jouer, que l’on s’'appergut de ]'imperfection du 
gentilhomme.” See also Brathwaite’s Strappado for the Devil. (The 
Wooer), p. 94. 1615. 

‘¢ Yea I have heard, nor think I fame did lie, 
So skilful was this lad in minstrelsie 
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That when he plaied one stroke, which oft he would, 
No lasse that heard him could her water hold,’’ &c. 


P. 358. “O noble judge ! & xadod Scxasrod, Vide Charitonis Rhod. 
and Dosicl. Amor: ed. Dorville, p. 114. to. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. (Vol. VIII. ed. Reed.) 
P. 65,—** Which is as dry as the remainder bisket 
After a voyage.’’ 
So in H. Bold's Poems, 1664, p. 120. 12ino. 


“ Their Lisket jests after 
That are steept in their laughter.’’ 


i. e. dry, stale. 


P. 74.—* His fair round belly with fat capon lin’d.” 
See Cowley's Love’s Riddle, p. 104. 


“cc 





Alderman-like, a walking after dinner — 
His paunch o’ercharged with capon— 


P. 90.—* I'll graff it with you, and then I shall graff it with the earliest fruit of the 
country, for you'll be rotten ere you'll be half ripe,’’ &c. 


G. Steevens says, ‘‘ Shakspere had little knowledge of gardening ; the 
medlar is one of the latest fruits, being uneatable till the end of Novem- 
ber.” Shakspere is not comparing the season in which the medlar is 
ripe with that of other fruits; aud it surely does not require a knowledge 
of gardening to tell the time the medlar is eaten ; but he means that is the 
earliest fruit which is rotten (fully ripe) before it is half ripe ; earliest in 
itself, coming to full perfection when only half ripe: other fruits must be 
longer or later ripening that have to perfect their full and entire growth. 


P. 144.—“ Like Diana in the fountain.”’ 


The piece of water in Bushy Park, in the Chestnut Avenue, is still 
called “* The Diana Water.” 


P. 171.—*‘ In the spring-time, the only pretty rank time.”’ 


The old edition has “ rang time,” from which Johnson formed “ rank.” 
Pope read “ spring-time.” G. Steevens proposes “ ring-time,” the time 
for marriages! ! We prefer Pope’s reading to Johnson's, as more poetical 
and elegant, though we do vot think it to be the true one ; but the line is 
tvo long ; did *‘ pretty” get into it from the next stanza, “these pre/ty 
country folks would lie?” We, however, have our own opinion as to where 
the error lies. We think the line stood 


“* In the spring-time, the only pretty time ;” 


and that “ rang” is altogether the printer’s blunder, from the number of 
words in ‘‘ ring,” which surrounded him, and produced confusion in the 
type; besides, “rank” is very unpoetical in this place. 

P. 224,—‘‘ Impossible be strange attempts, to those 


That weigh their pain: intense ; and do suppose 
What hath been cannot be.’’ 
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Johnson approves of Hanmer’s alteration. 
‘“* What ha’ant been, cannot be ;’’ 


but this abbreviation is unusual and inharmonious: we propose, only with 
the addition of the letter “7,” 


‘* What hath not been, can’t be.” 


P. 293. “For doing I am past.” For obvious reasons it is not 
advisable to expatiate on this expression : otherwise we could give number- 
less examples from the old dramatists ; but we may observe that the same 
word had the same meaning in the ancient languages. See Theocr. Idyll. 
f. v. 143. 

"Empdx6y Ta peywora, Kau és méOov HvOopes cucho. 

See also the note of Is. Casaubon to the Apologia of Apuleius, p. 60, 
4to. on the word ‘factum.” We also refer to Gaulmin's note, on Eu- 
mathii et jsmen: amores, p. !7; where he says, ‘* Ap@oar verbum nequitiz :” 
and see Wakefield’s note to Lucret. 1V. 209, ‘‘ transaclis sepe omnibus 
rebus.”” We shall add that from a passage in Steele’s Theatre, p. 161, it 
would seem that the word, in the sense we have alluded to, was beginning 
to wearout, ashe explains it. 


P. 343.—‘‘ I see that men make hopes in such affairs, 
That we’ll forsake ourselves.” 
This line is manufactured by the commentators from the old reading, 
which is, 
‘*T see that men make ropes in such a scarre,”’ 
But a much slighter alteration, and one nearer the text, will give us, 
‘I see that men make hopes in such a cause,”’ 
rr being printed for u, or ‘‘ in such a case,” the rr being redundant. 

P. 374. ‘I would give his wife my bauble.” The best representation 
of the fool's ‘“* bauble” we know, is in Langius’s edition of Martial, fol. p. 
59; in the last page of the Latin poem “ Liber Nanceidos,’’ 4to. and in 
Holbein’'s plates to Erasmi Laus Stultitiz. 


TAMING OF A SHREW. (Vol. IX. ed. Reed.) 


P. 16.—*‘‘ Huntsman, I charge thee tender well my hounds, 
Brach Merriman, the poor cur is embossed.”’ 

‘* Brach ” is evidently wrong, having been taken by the printer from 
the following line, “ the deep-mouthed brach.’’ Johnson would read 
“bathe ;” and Sir T. Hanmer, in utter absurdity, “leech, i. e. apply some 
remedies, the poor cur has his joints swelled;” the true reading is 
“ breathe.” 


P.119.—*‘ She is my goods, my chattels ; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn.’ 
Steevens (horresco referens) would add “ my stable ” to the last line to 
make up the metre ; but there is no necessity for any alteration but the in- 
sertion of “ and.” 


‘¢ She is my goods, my chattels, and she is 
My house, my household stuff, my field, my barn.” 


ea nena n ne 
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P. 140.—“ O master, master, I have watched so long, 
That I’m dog-weary ; but at last I spied 
An ancient angel coming down the hill, 
Will serve the turn.” 


There is a very singular error here in the word ‘ angel,” but the com- 
mentators have not seen the manner in which it was made. ‘Theobald, 
Hanmer, Warburton, and Johnson all agree to substitute ‘‘engle,” though 
they acknowledge the word is not to be found in Shakspere, and though 
they confess their ignorance of its meaning, only Sir T. Hanmer says enghle 
isa gull. Steevens suggests, “ angel merchant, a merchant who deals in 
angels.” ! And this is all the assistance that we can derive from these 
illustrious names ;—all that can be afforded by those who passed their lives 
iu studying Shakspere. Did it not strike any of them that the syllables 
of angel were transposed by the compositor, who was confused by so many 
ans, “ an ancient angel,” and that gé/dn was the abridgment of gentleman ? 
They might, at least, if they had read a little further, have seen the same 
person addressed in these words, p. 171, ‘‘ Sir you seem a sober ancient 
gentleman,” 


P. 141.—‘* Master a mercatanté or a pedant.” 


Wedispute altogether the correctness of the accent over the last syllable of 
‘* mercatante,” or the insertion of the é@ at all. The old editions read 
‘* marcatant,” with the same spelling as the word “ marchant” formerly 
had. G. Steevens says, the modern editors were obliged to supply a 
syllable to make out the verse ; but this arose from their own ignorance in 
not reading the line with the accentuation Shakspere gave it. ‘‘ Pedant” 
was formerly pronounced “ pedant.” See Bentley’s verses, 


“ Instead of learn’d, he’s called pedant.” 


Therefore in future editions the old word “ marcatant’’ should be 
restored, with the accent also on peddnt, both being from the French. 


P. 168.—*‘ And so it shall be so, for Katharine. 
Alter the punctuation of this line to 
‘* And so it shall be, so for Katharine.’’ 
Malone suggests “sir,” and Ritson “ still,” for the second “ so,” without 
the least necessity, and much to the injury of the expression. 
P. 183.—‘‘ Have at you for a bitter jest or two.” 
Old copy “ better.’’ The same various reading occurs in Hamlet, p. 222. 


‘¢ And do such business as the better day 
Would quake to look on.” 


Where Reed and Steevens's edition has very erroneously “ bitter.” 
The ‘* better day” is the tepov juap of Homer, Il. 6. 66. See also 
Bexumont’s ‘‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle,” 4to. p. 51. ed. 


‘* Lady ’tis true, you need not lay your lips 
To bitter Nipitato then there is,” 


where read “ better.” 
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THE WINTER’S TALE. 


P. 238.—‘' Whereof the execution did cry out 
Against the non-performance.”’ 


We think the commentators have missed the meaning of this passage. 
Johnson says, “ This is one of the passages by which Shakspere too 
frequently clouds his meaning. This sounding phrase means, | think, no 
more than a thing necessary to be done.” An easy way of getting over 
a difficulty. The meaning is, the execution cried out one way, the non- 
performance cried out another, to one who was fearful to act and doubted 
the issue; consequently the cries of the execution and of the non-ex- 
ecution were opposed to each other. 


P. 250.—‘‘ Swear his thought over 
By each particular star of heaven.”’ 


The commentators differ much on the passage ; but the substitution of 
this for his seems to us to set the meaning right.” 


P. 252.— ‘¢ Fear overshades me. 
Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill-ta’en suspicion.’’ 


Either a line is lost after ‘‘ queen,” or rather the sentence is imperfect at 
“ suspicion.”” Warburton’s conjecture, approved by Johnson, of “ queen's ” 
we do not like ; for it is surely hardly logical to call comfort the friend 
of the queen, comfort being itself the effect of some cause, and not the 
cause itself, 

P. 264. ‘I would /and-damn him.’ On Mr. Collier’s substitute of 
* Jaudanum " we shall only say, éréxw. We think with Mr. Dyce there 
is some corruption of the text. Hanmer's interpretation is out of the 
question. We do not believe in the existence of such a word as “ land- 
damn.” The speech is passionate and broken. We would read “ And 
I would damn him ;” or, if it suited better the hurried impetuosity of 
the speaker, 


** And I would—damn him ;—be she honour-flaw’d,” 


repeating the word “ damn,” used in the preceding line. The letter 7 in 
land, we think, strayed away from “ would,” and is the only letter we do 
not use in our transposition of the passage. 

297. ‘ The flatness of my misery ;” so Milton, in Sampson Agonistes, 
—‘* My hopes all flat.” — 


P. 330.— ‘*T should blush 
To see you so attired ; sworn, I think, 
To show myself a glass.”’ 


There are several long and unsatisfactory notes to explain this passage. 
Sir T. Hanmer, with his accustomed infelicity, reads “swoon.” The 
lost word is ‘‘scorn.” I should db/ush to see you, I should scorn to shew 
myself, a mere glass. 


P.391.— ‘Thou speak’st truth. 
No more such wives ; therefore no wife ; one worse, 
And better used, would make her sainted spirit 
Again possess her corps : and on this stage 
(Where we offenders now appear) soul-vexed 
Begin, and why to me.” 
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It is not necessary to transcribe the different unsatisfactory notes on this 
passage, but shall merely give our own reading with the altered punctuation, 
‘¢ And on this stage 


Where we’re offenders now, appear, soul-vexed, 
And begin—wiy to me.” 


P. 398. Fro.—‘* Here where we are. 
Lron.— The blessed gods 
Purge all infection,” &c. 


A foot being wanting we suggest, 
‘¢ Oh ! may the blessed gods,’’ 


or “and may.” Sir T. Hanmer reads, “ Here where we happily are ;” 
a phrase which he must have picked up from some suburban couple 
arrived at their own door from a journey to town to lay in their stock of ; 
tea and sugar. j 





MACBETH. 


P. 18.—‘‘ For brave Macbeth (well he deserves that name), 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandished steel, 
Which smoked with bloody execution, 
Like valour’s minion 
Carved out his passage till he found the slave.’’ 


The old copy reads, 


‘¢ Like valour’s minion carved out his passage 
Till he found the slave.” 


Steevens says, “ds an hemistich must be admitted, it seems more 
favourable to the metre that it should be found where it is now left,” &c. 
but we do not agree that there ought to be a hemistich at all, for we 
consider “ disdaining fortune” and “ like valour’s minion” to be two 
readings of the same line. “ Like valour’s minion”’ was written on the 
margin opposite to that line, and, by the blunder of the printer, was in- 
serted below. We also think this marginal reading to be the poet’s second 
and better thought, and that it ought to stand in the place of “ Disdaining 
fortune.” 


P. 45.— “ We are sent 
To give thee from our royal master thanks, 
To herald thee into his sight, not pay thee.” 


Steevens says, “ The old copy redundantly reads, ¢ oly to herald thee ;’ ” 
but this redundance has arisen from forcing the fwo readings into the 
same line ; one must be selected, aud the other put aside. 


Line 1.—‘‘ Only to herald thee into his sight.’ 
or Line 2.—“ To herald thee into his sight, not pay thee.’’ 





P. 160. Lavy M.—‘ Say to the King I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 
Serv.—Madam, I will. 
Lavy M.— Nought’s had, all’s spent.’’ 


Steevens called ‘‘nought’s had ” a tasteless interpolation ; but, as in the 
last instance, it is nothing but the old reading, which gave way to “ all’s 
2 
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spent’ for the rhyme; or, if not the poet's reading, it’s the scholiast’s 
explanation, and is to be rejected. 

P. 161. “ We have scotched the snake.” So Overbury, “ He scotcheth 
time.” —See Characters, The Amorist, p. 89. 


P. 168.— ‘* The crow 
Makes wing to the rocky wood.” 


On this passage Steevens has all the annotation to himself, and so he | 
criticises his own criticisms, and corrects his own emendations. Ist. rooky 
is reeky, or damp; 2dly. it is a rookery ; 3dly. to rook, or to ruck, is to 
roost ; therefore the line is to stand, 


‘¢ Makes wing to rook i’ th’ wood;”’ 


and he calls this reforming the passage, which, like some other reforms in 

Church and State, leave things much worse than they were before. But it must 

surely be known to the general reader, that the “‘crow”’ is the common appel- 
lation of the ‘‘ rook,” the latter word being used only when we would speak 
4 with precision, and never by the country people, as the word ‘‘ crow-keeper”’ 
will serve to show, which means the boy who keeps the rooks (not carrion 
crows) off the seed corn. ‘The carrion crow, which is the crow proper, 
being almost extinct, the necessity of distinguishing it from the rook has 
passed away in common usage. The passage therefore simply means, “ the 
rook hastens its evening flight to the wood where its fellows are already 
assembled ;"’ and to our minds the term ‘ rooky wood” is a lively and 
natural picture ; the generic term “ crow” is used for the specific “ rook.” 





P. 193.—*‘ Spiteful and wrathful ; who, as others do, 
Lives for his own ends, not for you.’’ 


The first line is a foot too long; but spiteful and wrathful are rival 
readings, and one should be placed as a varia /ectio in the notes. | 
P. 31.—** But in a sieve I'll thither sail.” 

See Shirley’s St. Patrick, p. 24,— 

‘*« Sail once a month to Scotland in a sieve ;” 


and Overbury’s Characters (a Pyrate) p. 158—“Give him sea-room in 
never so small a vessel, and, like a witch in a sieve, you would think he 
were going to make merry with the devil.” 


P. 74.— ‘No jutty, frieze, buttress, i 
Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed and procreant cradle.’’ 


See Ovid's Tristia, iii. 12, ver. l1O— 





‘* Utque male crimen matris deponat hirundo 
Sub trabibus cunas, parvaque tecta facit.’’ 


P. 80.—*‘‘ Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor.’ 


See Ovid’s Tristia, iii. xiv. 6. 


* Artibus, artifici que nocuere suo.’’ 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXII. i] 
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P. 82.—‘* Pale Hecate’s offerings and wither’d murder.” 


Miss Seward conjectures with her for withered; hut the poets in such 
personifications often make the effect produced, to be the attribute of the 
power, producing—as lean hunger, pale fear, &c. and wither'd murder. 

P. 108. “I have drugg’d their possets.” See Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody, vol. ii. p. 399. “The Earl after this posset was drawn into a 
gallery,” &c. 


P. 115.—* Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash the blood 
Clean from my hand? No! this, my hand, will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green—one red.’’ 


See Clandiani Eutropius, lib. ii. ver. 22. p, 270, ed. Gesneri.— 


*¢ Quis vos lustrare valebit 
Oceanus ?”’ 


See also Piersoni Verisimilia, p. 148, Pythize Orac. apud Dorville 
ad Charit. p, 64— 
“* @vdpa dé pavdov 
dvd’ Gy 6 mas vinyn vapaow ’Qxeavds.” 


P. 140.—** A falcon tow’ring in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed.” 


See Julius Obsequens (Prodigia), p. 163. ed. Havercampi.— Corvi 
valtarem occiderunt.” 


P. 179 


—_— *¢ Our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites.’’ 


See Longinus de Subl. ii. 2,—yues eupuyxor ragor. 


P. 163.—‘‘ But in them Nature’s copy’s not eterne.”’ 


This line calls forth the following note: —‘‘ The allusion is to an estate 
for lives held by copy of court roll. It is clear, from numberless allusions 
of this kind, that Shakspere had been an atlorney’s clerk.” Ritson. 
P. 213, “‘* Take a bond of fate.’ In this scene the attorney has more than 
once degraded the poet, for presently we have ‘the lease of nature.” 
Steevens. P. 247, “‘ Is it a fee-grief due to some single breast ?’ It must 
be allowed that the attorney has been guilty of a flat trespass on the poet.” 
Ditto.—Can pedantry and folly go further than this? By the same rule 
Sir William Davenant was an attorney, for in his Song of the Witches, p. 
314, he writes —‘‘ And becomes worse to make his title good.’ ” 


P. 196.— ‘¢Men must not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm and for Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father ?’’ 


Malone says, Shakspere is sometimes incorrect, and that the sense 
requires, ‘‘ Who can want the thought ?” We differ from him altogether, 
and conceive that it means, ‘‘ So monstrous is the crime, it should be im- 
possible to imagine it. Who is there who cannot be entirely free from 
any conception of it? to whose mind could the thought of such a hideous 
crime present itself ?” 
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P. 248.—“ What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows. 
See J. Heywood’s Epigrams, 4to. p. 26— 
‘¢ What, man! plucke up your hearte, be of good cheere ;”’ 
and Cowley’s Love’s Riddle, p. 122— 


‘¢ With what judicious garb 
He plucks his hat over his eyes.’’ 


P. 250.—‘* What, all my pretty chickens and their dam 
At one fell swoop ?”’ 


See Whiting’s Albino and Bellama, ed. 1637, 12mo. p. 27— 
***Cause some rude Sylvan in a raging fit 
Snatch’d her faint chickens from their downy nest.”’ 
P. 271.—*‘ Raze out the written troubles of the brain.’’ 
So Sylvester’s Don Bartas, 2nd day— 


‘¢ And on the tables of our troubled brain.”’ 


P. 271.—** Cleanse the stugf’d bosom of that perilous stuff.’’ 
So Yarrington, in Two Trag. in One, p. 63— 


‘These are the stings, when as our consciences 
Are stuff’d and clogg’d with close concealed crimes.”’ 


And Sir T. More’s Life of Richard III., p. 413, 12mo.—* Strake his heart 
with a sudden fear, but it stuff'd his head and troubled his mind.” 


P. 273.—‘‘ What rhubarb, senna, or what purgative drug 
Can scour,” &c. 


In the old copy, “‘ cyme ;” Rowe conjectured “ senna,” which has been 
very properly taken into the text, though it might be remarked that 
** henbane ” is cyamus (cyme) ; yet we would go no further with the observa- 
tion, for there is a similar corruption in King John, p. 529—*I am the 
cygnet ;" old copy, “ symet,”” which Pope corrected ; and if “ symet” was 
printed when cygnet was certainly meant, so “‘cyme” might be intended 
for “‘ senna,’ which probably was spelt somewhat differently. 


‘* P, 278.—*' The time has been my senses would have cool’d 
To hear a night-shriek,” &c. 
So Ovid. Amor. Eleg. i. b. 1O— 
‘‘ At quondam noctem, simulachraque vana timebam, 
Mirabar tenebris siquis iturus erat.’’ 


P. 284.—** I gin to be a-wear'y of the sun.” 


So Sir T. Browne, in Religio Medici, p. 83, ed. 1659. “ Methinks I 
have out-lived myself, and begin to be weary of the sunne.” 


P, 445,-—“ Or if that surly spirit, Melancholy, 
Had bak’d thy blood,” 
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See Marston's Scourge of Villanie, Proem. lib. 1— 


‘¢ Thou nursing mother of fair Wisdom’s lore, 
Ingenuous Melancholy, I implore 

Thy grave assistance, take thy gloomy seat, 
Inthrone thee in my blood.” 


And Heywood's Golden Age, p. 11— 


‘¢ The purest blood that runs within my veins 
I'll dull with thick and troubled Melancholy.” 





KING JOHN. 


P. 380. K. Jonn.—“ Bedlam, have done” . . . Should not this word be | 
“beldam ?”’ See p. 460—‘ Old men and beldams in the street.” 


A sian 


P. 413.—‘‘I will instruct my sorrows to be proud, 
For grief is proud, and makes Ais owner stout.” 


‘“‘ Stout” is an emendation of Sir T. Hanmer’s, approved by Johnson 
and Monck Mason, and received into the text, which in the old copy is, 
“and makes its owner stoop.” Why “ its’ should be altered to his we 
cannot see: we also doubt Hanmer’s alteration, which is too distant from 
the original to be at once admitted. We would read— 


‘* For grief is proud, and makes its owners too ;’’ 


ouly leaving one redundant letter p, ‘‘ owners too’’ was easily corrupted 
into “ owner stoop,” or it might be “ owners so.” 





P. 431.—‘* A cased lion by the mortal paw.’’ 


Mod. ed. “ chafed ;"" but surely caged is the right reading. See the 
note from Rowley,—“ The lion in his cage.” 


P. 446.—“ Then in despite of brooded, watchful day.” 


This is acknowledged not to be a very satisfactory reading. Steevens 
infers that brooded means vigilant, and Malone that it is put for brooding. 
We have thought that the poet wrote “ crowded,” with the same meaning 
as in the former part of the speech— 


‘The proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 
Is all too wanton and too full of gauds.’’ 


Pope’s emendation of “ broad-eyed” is elegant, and in the same play we 
have “ wall-eyed,” and “ eyeless night ;” yet we should prefer reading 


‘*Then in despite of broad and watchful day.”’ 





P. 448,.—*‘ A whole armado of convicted sail.’’ 


Mr. Dyce queries if Shakspere did not write convected, but we think 
convicted right. Compare Cicero de Legibus, lib. i. 13, “ Sed tamen jam 
Sractam et convictam sectam secuti sunt.” 


P, 472,—= If what in rest you have in right you hold, 
Why then your feargo——_—_=’’ 
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Steevens’s conjecture of wrest seems approved by his fellow commentators ; 
but we prefer ‘‘ rest,” and interpret it undisputed peace and possession. 
We question whether ‘‘ what yeu have in wrest ” is an allowable construc- 
tion of language. 


P. 524.—‘‘ Death having preyed upon the outer parts 
Leaves them invisible, and his siegé is now 
Against the mind. 4s 





The commentators reject invisible as without meaning, and insert in- 
sensible, adding five long pages of commentary ; notwithstanding which 
we are not at all convinced that they had any right to turn Shakspere’s 
good steed out of the stall, to put in their own sorry gelding. We have in 
our copy inserted the following reading as most likely to be true : 

‘¢ Death, having preyed upon the outward parts, 


Leaves them, and his invisible siege is now 
Against the mind. ” 





The first rule of a good surgeon is never to amputate when he can reset 
the limb, and thus restore it to its primitive state; but the editors of 
Shakspere are too. often like those quack dentists who draw a sound 
natural tooth to insert a false one of their own. 


P. 523.— ‘* And his pure brain, 
Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling-house.’’ 


So Cicero de Natura Deorum, c. i. 35, “ Magis illa cerebrum, cor—hec 
enim sunt domicilia vite :”’ and lib. ii. 56, ‘‘ Sensus autem interpretes et 
nuntii rerum, in capite, tanquam in arce, conlocati sunt ;”’ and Lactantius de 
Op. Dei, c. 8, “‘ Qua ratione pollens verticem hominis quasi arcem et regiam 
insedit ;” and Tusc. Disput. lib. i. 9, “ Alii in cerebro dixerunt animi esse 
sedem.’’ 





KING RICHARD THE SECOND.—Vol. XI. 


P. 65.—B. "Tis nothing but conceit, my gracious lady. 
Qu. ’Tis nothing less. Conceit is still derived 
From some fore-father grief: mine is not so,— 
For nothing hath begot my something, grief ; 
Or something hath the nothing, that I grieve.’’ 


The key to the interpretation of this passage is, that the queen feels she 
has a real cause for grief weighing on her mind, but is not able to tell it, 
nor fully to understand it. She says, 


‘* Tn thinking, on no thought I think,’’ 


evincing an ‘involuntary and unaccountable depression of mind.” Her 
argument then is, “‘ For some cause I know not, i.e. nothing, hath begotten 
a grief that is real,” that is ‘‘ something ;” or else ‘‘ something” that is real 
hath begotten this grief without an object—therefore “nothing ;” as she 
before said, ‘‘ on no thought I think.” She feels her nameless woe not to 
be conceit, yet cannot tell what it is, or how it came; but soon after she 
discovers what it is. 


‘* So, Green, thou art the midwife to my woe, 
And Bolingbroke’s my sorrow’s dismal heir. 
Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy ; 
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And I, a gasping new-delivered mother, 
Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow, joined.’’ 


P. 77.—‘‘ Grace me no grace, and uncle me no uncle ! 
I am no traitor’s uncle; and that word grace 
In an ungracious mouth is but profane.” 


We should displace ‘ word” from the text in the second line as an inter- 
polation. 


P. 94— ‘*To bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state.” 


There is a very superficial note by Steevens on this passage. He says, 
‘* Yews were planted for their use in making bows, as well as for shelter ;” 
but these two purposes are destructive of each other; for what shelter 
could a tree stripped of its boughs afford? besides, bows were made from 
the trunk of the tree also. But yew trees were in Saxon and Norman days 
the only native evergreen tree except the holly, the cedar not being in- 
troduced till the time of Charles II. and they were our northern palm-trees 
to decorate the churches at festivals. Lastly, the yew-bows for our archers 
were chiefly of imported wood, and not of native growth, and those who 
were slain by our bowmen at Agincourt or Cressy might say, ‘ That 
eagle’s fate and mine were one,” &c. 


P. 116.— ‘‘ Thou, old Adam’s likeness, 
Set to dress this garden, how dares—” 


Malone says, “It is safer to add than to omit,” which is exactly the 
reverse of the truth ; and then he supplies this line as follows : 
‘¢ Set to dress out this garden ; say, how dares—” 
but “‘ dress out ” is a modern phrase of cockneyism unknown to Shakespeare, 


though suitable to an Irish gentleman dwelling in Queen Anne Street East.* 
Shakspere says, 


‘¢ That he hath not so trimmed and dressed his land 
As thou this garden.” 





We believe the line to have been metrical, but that the means of supplying 
it are lost. 


P. 122.—*' I take the earth to the like, forsworn Aumerle.”’ 


Johnson proposes ‘‘ take thy oath,”’ Steevens “thy heart ;” but the corrup- - 
tion is not so simply removed. The word “ earth” is altogether corrupt, 
being a printer’s blunder, and not the poet's word. The first letter of it, e, 
belongs to the former word “ the,” making “thee ;” and the true reading 
is “ task,” with the quarto (1597). 

‘* T task thee to the like, forsworn Aumerle.” 


We have in the same speech “ and spur thee,” again “ to tie thee,” and “to 
prove it on thee—I heard thee.” The remaining letters “arth” we take 
to be a printer's blunder for ‘‘ task,” the letters being misplaced when the 
two words “ take” and “task” were before him. Of this emendation 
we have no doubt. Malone confesses he could not understand either of 
the former readings proposed. 





* So designated we think by Capell or Ritson, we forget which ; the joke perpetuated 
by George Steevens is now lost, for Queen Anne Street has changed its class of in- 
habitants since Malone lived there, ag well ag its name, 
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KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 


P. 231,—‘‘ I'll have a starling shall be taught to speak,” 
Compare Plaut. Menechm. A. iv. sc. ii. 92. 
** Vin’ afferri Noctuam que Tu, Tu, usque dicat. 


P. 264.—‘* On some great sudden haste. O! what portents are these ?” 


Dele “ sudden,” which is merely a marginal explanation of “ great haste.” 
P. 279. “ There, behold that compound ;’”’—that is, a compound of heat 
and grease, of Titan and butter. 


P. 292.—“ Beware instinct. The lion will not touch the true prince.” 
See Coluthi Lycop. Raptus Helene. ver. 346. 
Enpés apu{nrovo Ads rpopedvar yevOAny ; 
and Beaumont’s Psyche, 1648, fol. Cant. ix. st. 111. 


‘* Such secret awfulness men fancie in 
Th’ apparent heir of any kingdome, that 
They think the king of beasts, by royal kin 
To his condition, groweth courteous at 
His sight, and quite forgets his insolent sense 
Of being salvagenesses dreadful prince.” 


P. 301.— I will do it in King Cambyses’ vein.” 
See Flecknoe’s Diarium, p. 97, ‘“‘ When he is in King Cambyses’ vein." 


P. 372,— ‘To set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour, 
It were not good. For therein should we read 
The very bottom and the soul of hope, 
The very list, the very utmost bounds 
Of all our fortunes. ai 





Johnson reads “ risque,” Malone “ tread ;” whereas in the word “ read ”’ 
the letters are merely misplaced ; 
“‘It were not good. For therein should we dare 
The very bottom, and the soul of hope.” 


P. 376.—** All plumed like estridges that wing the wind, 
Bated, like eagles having lately bathed.” 

This passage exhausts four pages of commentary. The old copy has 
“with the wind ;” the most absurd conjecture is Steevens’s, “ that whisk 
the wind.” Johnson's “‘ wing the wind ” has been received, but with most 
doubtful claim. Malone absolutely proposes to insert a line of his own 
composition, and such a line ! 

—‘* That with the wind 


Runs on. In gallant time they now advance, 
Bated like eagles. - 





But it is not true, as he says, that ostriches are compared to eagles ; there 
is, as is not unusual in Shakspere, a double comparison. The comrades of 
the prince are compared first to ostriches, secondly to eagles. We do not 
know that the passage ought to be altered, but in such a case it might be 
in the slightest manner, 


‘* All plumed like estridges ; and with the wind 
Bating, like eagles that have lately bathed ;’’ 
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or the stop might be after bating, if that action should be supposed to 
be suitable to the ostrich. See Ornithol. Nova, i. p. 100, describing 
this bird: ‘“ Short wings that serve as sails or oars, to enable her to cut 
through and impel the air.” But to ‘‘ bate,” i.e. battre les ailes, is a term 
that can be applied to either bird, and of which of the two it is here pre- 
dicated, is, perhaps, left in doubt. The ostrich bates the wind when it 
runs, and the eagle, like other birds, after it has bathed; but to place the 
semicolon in the first line is by far the preferable reading, and the simili- 


tude to the ostrich is confined to the plumes. 
(To be continued.) 





Priory Lodge, Peck- 
Mr. Urnan, in. fm 12. 
YOUR correspondent W. C. in a 
very interesting communication, Au- 
gust 1842, (N.S. XVI. pp. 146-8,) 
has endeavoured to shew that the John 
Wyclif, appointed Warden of Canter- 
bury Hall in 1365, was not the great 
Reformer, but a clergyman of the same 
name, at that time Vicar of Mayfield, 
Sussex, a peculiar in the jurisdiction 
of Canterbury, and subsequently of 
Horsted-Kaynes in the same county, 
and in the diocese of Chichester. 
Your correspondent L,, in reply to 
this communication, (ibid. pp. 378-9,) 
remarks, that it is plain there were 
two clergymen living in 1365 of the 
name of John Wyclif, but he is not 
willing that the questioned preferment 
should be transferred from the Re- 
former to the Vicar of Mayfield. He 
says, as a second John Wyclif has 
been found, there may have lived at 
the same time a third, and he supports 
his hypothesis (which W.C. makes a 
stand against, ibid. pp. 591-2,) by 
quoting the appointments of John 
Wyclif, priest (the Reformer), on 14 
May, 1361, to the rectory of Filling- 
ham, Lincolnshire, diocese of Lincoln ; 
of John Wyclif, priest, on 21 July, 
1361, to the vicarage of Mayfield ; and 
of John Wyclif, clerk, of the diocese 
of York, in 1364, to one of the eight 
secular scholarships founded in Can- 
terbury Hall, an appointment which 
led t. his advancement to the warden- 
ship on 9 December the year following. 
That the hypothesis of L. is correct 
there is nothing to doubt, for in the 
will of William de Askeby, Arch- 
deacon of Northampton, proved 13 
kal. Jan. (20 Dec.) 1371, Register 
Wittlesey at Lambeth f. 119°, there 
is a bequest to “ Johanni de Wyclif 
rectori ecclesie de Lekehamstede,” 


Buckinghamshire, diocese of Lincoln ; 
and the testator in the same will 
mentions ‘‘ Magistrum Johannem de 
Wyclif rectorem ecclesie de Ludger- 
sall,” same county and diocese, the 
last named being the Reformer, who, 
on 12 November, 1368, exchanged his 
rectory of Fillingham for that of Lud- 
gershall, and the former, if in 1364 he 
was a “‘ simple clerk ” only and not ‘‘a 
priest having the cure of souls,’’ (but 
of which I have not at present the 
means of ascertaining) a good claimant 
for the lately disputed honour. 

It has been mentioned by W. C. 
that the vicar of Mayfield’s name is in 
the two instances which have occurred 
to him spelt with the final syllable 
clyve. John ‘“‘ Whyteclyve,” vicar of 
Mayfield, is met with in the will of 
John de Watford, rector of Snargate, 
Kent, proved 6 id. September (8) 1368 
(Register Wittlesey at Lambeth, f. 107.) 
Is the name of Wyclif so spelt through- 
out the numerous documents relating 
to the Canterbury Hall wardenship 
alluded to by L.? But this is a ques- 
tion of little moment. 

I perceive that Dr. Lingard, Hist. 
of England, 1837, 1V. p. 159, says 
that the Reformer exchanged the rec- 
tory of Fillingham for that of Lutter- 
worth, Leicestershire, diocese of Lin- 
coln. He was not appointed to this 
last mentioned benefice until 1374, 
when he possibly resigned Ludgershall, 
although Dr. Lipscomb, who does not 
care to set out any biographical notice 
of his rector, says he retained it ‘ till 
1390,”’ six years after the death of the 
Reformer, ‘‘ or later.’’ (Hist. of Buck- 
inghamshire, I. p. 318.) 

In p. 158 of the vol. of Lingard quoted 
from, Wyclif is inadvertently described 
a clerical scholar of Canterbury Hall. 
Yours, &c. G. STEINMAN STEINMAN, 
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Communication of J. R. continued from 
vol, XXI, p. 264. 


(No. 4.) OF ACADEMIES. 
‘* Adde, quod ingenuas didicisse fideliter 
artes, 


Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.”’ 
Ovid. de Ponto, lib. IT. Eleg. ix. 47. 


The purpose and origin of these as- 
sociations, in their various appliances 
and denominations, are generally 
known, or of easy inquiry. Widely 
spread, however, as they now are, and 
adopting a distinctive title of antiquity, 
they are still of comparatively recent 
establishment ; but literature, which 
embraces the fruits of the first-born 
or earliest unfolded of our faculties, 
‘‘imagination,” and likewise extends 
her empire over other departments of 
mental exertion, long preceded, in union 
of culture, science or the arts. How 
far, on the whole, these assemblages 
of congenial minds have promoted 
their destined objects, has been a sub- 
ject of controversy; and the negative 
has found more partisans than an ab- 
stract view of the question would pre- 
pare ustoexpect. In England and the 
United States, where, in almost every 
practical availment of human resources, 
individual or private industry has been 
more successful in enterprise and im- 
provement than where Government in- 
trudes its official control and aid, too 
often, like the pledged reward of the 
Tarpeian maid, of fatal incumbrance, 
the inference would not be favourable 
to these institutions, nor, consequently, 
are they numerous. With us in Eng- 
land, (for there are two in Ireland, at 
Dublin and Belfast), one only bearing 
the name of Academy, and dignified as 
Royal, can be cited. I allude to that 
of the Fine Arts; but to what extent 
they have in result prospered I have 
not the presumption to determine, 
while it is certain that the English 
school has not yet, however expectant 
of future justice, with the exception 
of Landseer’s unsurpassed excellence 
in animal life, and some other mani- 
festations of uncontested genius, at- 
tained any eminence in European 
estimation. Besides it cannot be 
denied that several of the highest 
proficients in every branch of cul- 
tivation submitted to the fostering 
charge and jurisdiction of the Academy, 
owe not their professional education 
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or fame to its instructions. It will 
be sufficient to mention Turner, Danby, 
Stanfield, Flaxman (so undervalued 
by his countrymen, in the judgment 
of Canova), Gibson, Chantry, &c. 
“Vos Académies ressemblent a la 
nature, comme une boite de violon res- 
semble 4 l’instrument qu’ellerenferme,” 
said the painter Guérin to his disciple 
Géricault. Guérin, I may add, was a 
member of the Revolutionary Tribunal 
in the days of terror, though not a 
very active one, such as his colleague 
and superior in art, Gérard, whoshowed 
no want of emulative zeal in the dis- 
charge of his sanguinary functions ; 
and, of David their master’s phrenzied 
devotion to Robespierre’s principles 
and memory his whole life bears wit- 
ness, whereas his two pupils repented, 
and deeply, in maturer years, mourned 
their early aberrations. 
‘¢ Sebben tarda a venir spasso compensa, 
L’indugio poi conpunizion’ immensa.’’ 
Ariosto, Orl. Fur.* 





* In the elaborate article of a recent 
Quarterly Review, No. 146, on the atro- 
cities of the revolutionary tribunal, the 
grand-daughter of the venerable Males- 
herbes, daughter of President Rosambo, 
isrepresented as the wife of Chateaubriand’s 
uncle. It should be that celebrated writer’s 
elder brother. This misstatement occurs 
at page 409; and at page 211, in report- 
ing the execution of the twenty-eight 
farmers-general of the revenue, on the 
8th May, 1794, whose real delinquency, 
veiled under a most preposterous crimi- 
nation, was their riches, I was much dis- 
appointed at not discovering a special ad- 
vertence to the most interesting of the ac- 
companying circumstances, in the loss 
sustained by science, on that occasion, of 
Lavoisier, one of its brightest ornaments, 
when the great mathematician La Grange 
mournfully remarked, as observed in this 
Magazine for November 1838, p. 474, 
‘¢ Tl n’a fallu qu’un moment pour faire 
tomber cette téte, et cent années peutétre 
nesuffiront pas pour en produire une autre.” 
Lavoisier, just then engaged in experi- 
ments of pregnant importance to human 
life, disdained not, says his eulogist Cuvier, 
to solicit a few days’ respite for their com- 
pletion, but in vain. ‘The republic 
wants no philosophers or chymists, nor 
shall the course of justice be arrested,’’ 
was the characteristic answer of the execra- 
ble Coffinhal. Cuvier presumes that these 
experiments related to animal transpira- 
tion. See ‘‘ Rapport Historique sur les 
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In science, Newton belonged to no 
society when his first discoveries con- 
signed his name to immortality ;* nor 





progrés des Sciences Phisiques et Na- 
turelles depuis 1789,” tome i. (Paris, 
1829, 8vo.), a work worthy of the illus- 
trious Cuvier, though not always, as is 
shown in the instance of Lavoisier, quite 
impartial in the relative appreciation of 
English and French scientific discoveries. 
On the contested questions of priority, and 
they are not few, the decision is too often 
in favour of France. 

To many of the appalling truths detailed 
in that article of the Quarterly Review, 
and substantially confirmed by its northern 
contemporary, No. 160, in the sketch of 
Barrére’s life, I can bear personalevidence. 
Of Barrére and his family I had, indeed, 
some cursory knowledge at Tarbes, in the 
spring of 1789, ere he had launched into the 
revolutionary turmoil, or become conspi- 
cuous as the champion, the herald, or 
Anacreon, as, from the atrocious in- 
dulgence of joyous humour in his blood- 
exciting reports of those horrors, he was 
called, in which his share, forced on a 
dastard spirit that durst not encounter the 
danger of recoiling from their contact, 
has classed his name with the most debased 
and depraved of recorded characters. Well 
are delineated, in the ensuing lines, these 
* honteux vestiges de la peur,” to use the 
words of an historian of the period, 

** Cuncta ferit, dum cuncta timet: deseevit 
in omnes; 
a a a nec bellua tetrior ulla, 
Quam servi rabies in libera colla furentis.” 
Claudian, in Eutropium, lib. i. 182. 
It was, I recollect, at the house of a M. 
Pedespan, on whom I had a credit at 
Tarbes, that I met this most abject slave 
to fear, whose countenance was by no 
means repulsive nor his manners unpre- 
possessing, but, at the immature age of 
eighteen, I had little experience in phy- 
siognomy or foresight of the future. 

* Condorcet, in his posthumous “ Es- 
quisse des Progrés de l’Esprit Humain ” 
(Neuviéme Epoque), pays a due tribute 
to the genius of Newton, while main- 
taining that a student just emerged from 
his college course was then, that is in 
1794, more advanced in mathematics than 
our great countryman was, or could have 
been, in the preceding century, so pro- 
gressive had been the movement of science 
in that interval,—an advantage of which he 
claims, and no doubt justly, no inconsider- 
able share for his friend d’Alembert. This 
work, demonstrative alike of his acquire- 
ments and irreligion, occupied his mind 
while concealed during the period of terror 


did Descartes, or Fermat, or Kepler 
at any period. Galileo, indeed, was 
a member of the Lincei, the oldest, 
of any enduring fame, for the sole 
cultivation of natural philosophy in 
Europe.t It was founded at Rome in 





from October 1793 to the following March, 
when, outlawed and refused an asylum 
by Suard, he ended his life by poison on 
a spot which I have often visited. He 
then, also, for the first time as he says, 
attempted to versify, and, in retaliation 
of some lines from his wife, the sister of 
Marshal Grouchy, to whom Napoleon 
imputed the disaster of Waterloo, ad- 
dressed her an epistle under the semblance 
of a Polish exile in Siberia. The poetry 
is that of a mathematician, but a most ex- 
pressive distich which I have heard his 
accomplished daughter, the spouse of my 
friend General Arthur O‘Connor, repeat 
with filial pride and virtuous sympathy, 
deserves notice. It indicates his resolu- 
tion to encounter every risk rather than 
concur in the horrors which so deeply 
stained that epoch, though certainly not 
without reproach himself in having pre- 
pared the way for them. 


‘** Ils m’ont dit: choisis d’étre oppresseur 
ou victime ; crime.” 
J’embrassai le malheur et leur laissai le 


How different were the principles and con- 
duct of the pusillanimous Barrére just re- 
ferred to! Madame O’Connor, a child of 
five years old at her father’s death, could not 
well recollect him whom she had not seen 
for some time previously, but I perfectly 
remember him in public and private life. 
In the latter relation I never heard a dis- 
paraging word of his character and demea- 
nour ; though loose, like his philosophical 
associates, in moral principles, he certainly 
was, not, I must say, in the obligations of 
honour as understood by the French, but 
in the purity of Christian definition. 

+ The apparent opposition of scientific 
discoveries to the literal text of scripture, 
which constituted the arraignment of 
Galileo, (Gent. Mag. for April, 1842, 
p- 373,) has equally, in our own days, 
been urged in denunciation of the facts 
and theories of geology, as adverse to 
Christian faith. The established clergy 
have been more especially prominent in 
this manifested hostility, though they 
enjoy the honour, and may indulge the 
pride, of possessing Dr. Buckland, one of 
the most successful cultivators of the 
science, in their body. Even their pre- 
possessions, however, are gradually yield- 
ing to more enlightened views, of which 
the town of Bandon, inthisneighbourhood, 
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1603, (17 August,) by Federico Cesi, 
duke of Aqua-Sparta, who named it 
the Lyna-eyed, when he had scarcely 
reckoned his eighteenth year. Under 





has lately offered a gratifying instance. 
Mr. E. W. Brayley of the London In- 
stitution, after closing a course of geological 
lectures in Cork, was invited to deliver 
a few elementary ones at Bandon, though 
forewarned that the most strenuous dis- 
couragement of his purpose was to be 
expected from the Anglican ministers. 
At the persuasion of their Cork friends, 
however, and an assurance of the per- 
fectly unobjectionable character of the 
lectures, they were induced to attend, in 
order to satisfy themselves of the fact, 
when, quickly disabused of their previous 
misapprehension, they ranked themselves 
amongst his warmest admirers. No one 
truly less than Mr. Brayley would be 
disposed to undermine the fabric of our 
belief, or in any wise countenance the 
schemes of infidelity ; and nothing could 
be more impressive than the peroration, 
if I may so term it, of his course; when 
exhorting his hearers to ‘‘ look up from 
nature to nature’s God,’’ he referred, in 
beautiful language, every element of her 
being, and every manifestation of her 
action, to the divine control, omnipotent 
as well as exclusively operative in crea- 
tion, and omnipresent to every modifica- 
tion or movement of existing matter. 
Cuvier or Dr. Buckland, whose Christian 
convictions are on unequivocal record, 
could not be more explicit. It is due to 
this gentleman to add, that altogether his 
course was an admirable one, demon- 
strative in the highest degree of talents 
and attainments seldom indeed more 
happily combined in individual possession. 
And, if an experience overpassing half a 
century in space, while embracing, in 
opportunities of observation, the most 
celebrated continental professors, be a 
presumptive warrant ofjudgment, England, 
I feel authorized to affirm, may anticipate 
from the prospective career of her gifted 
son no unimportant accession to her 
scientific fame. Fresh laurels, we may 
thence assure ourselves, are in rich and 
pregnant germination for Britain’s in- 
tellectual wreath. On the conclusion of 
his final lecture a burst of universal ap- 
plause, crowned with a vote of thanks by 
acclamation, of which as chairman of the 
meeting I was the official organ, greeted 
Mr. Brayley. 

The delusive, however conscientious, 
resistance to the study and inferences of 
geology, in corroboration of the pre- 
ceding statement, was strikingly evinced 
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his influence it numbered amongst its 
members, besides Galileo, the most 
distinguished philosophers of the 
period,—J. B. Porta, Eckius, Fabio 
Colonna, Francesco Stelluti, &c. with 
several others, now forgotten, except 
in Italy. We are likewise assured 
that our immortal Bacon offered him- 
self unsuccessfully as a candidate. 
So M. Victor Cousin, late Minister 
of Public Instruction, states, on the 
authority of Francesco Cancellieri’s 
work, “‘ Prospetto delle Memorie dei 
Lincei, (Roma, 1823, 8vo.)’’ See also 
** Le Journaldes Savants”’ for February, 
1843, p. 100. I have not discovered 
any advertence to the circumstance in 
our biographies ; and I equally find 
that it is unnoticed in Mr. Macaulay’s 
luminous review of Mr. Basil Mon- 
tague’s edition of the philosopher’s 
works, comprised in the third volume 
of the right honourable gentleman’s 
lately republished contributions to the 
great Edinburgh periodical. But, if 
founded in truth, the rejection was 
probably caused by the religion and 
country of the illustrious postulant, 
which had spurned the reformed 
calendar merely because it had ema- 
nated from Rome. And, in England 
at that day, a foreign Catholic would 
assuredly have had quite as little 
chance of acceptance; although shortly 
after Milton had not to complain of 
his general reception in Italy, where 
his conduct was not always the most 
discreet, and, it will hardly be denied, 
was such as would have exposed an 
Italian, venturing to act the same part 
in England, to no indulgent treatment. 





during the late meeting in this city of the 
British Association. ‘A gentleman in 
Ireland, says Dr. James Johnson, (Tour, 
p- 141,) told me, that the single section 
of geology in that association was calcu- 
lated to bring down the curse of God on 
any country where that section broached 
its atheistical doctrines.’’ And, at p. 140, 
he attributes the prejudice, generally, to 
‘*the whole of the ultra-religionists or 
evangelicals on both sides of the channel, 
but more especially to the saints of 
Ireland.’” Yet none have ever been 
louder in the outcry against the condem- 
nation of Galileo, or more forward in 
wielding it as a weapon of attack against 
an adverse creed, though demonstrably 
grounded on the same principle of scrip- 
tural misconception, 
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The same senseless prejudice in refer- 
ence to Rome continues, I understand, 
operative in refusing to our aspirants 
of art a recognised national establish- 
ment, such as other countries so bene- 
ficially possess, in that genial soil of 
taste and nursery of talent. 

The Lincei directed their researches 
to natural philosophy in its largest 
compass; but, for some timeat least, the 
application and power of the telescope 
and microscope formed a particular 
object of pursuit, as might be expected 
from Galileo’s influence ; and these 
instruments in consequence were 
signally improved for every purpose of 
observation. On the death, however, 
of the Academy’s noble and munificent 
patron in 1632, the institution gradu- 
ally declined until its extinction in 
1651. See Sir David Brewster’s Life 
of Galileo, and the more enlarged 
work of D. B. Odescalchi, ‘‘ Memo- 
tie Istorico-Critiche dell’ Academia de’ 
Lincei, e del Principe Federico Cesi.”’ 
(Roma, 1806, 4to.) From the con- 
current testimony of both the English 
and Italian writers, we see how greatly 
exaggerated have been the reports of 
the philosopher’s persecution, and 
how kindly, all through, Cardinal 
Bellarmine, his judge, in particular 
acted towards him. In the collection 
of documents accompanying the in- 
tended life of Lord Chancellor Egerton 
by his descendant, the late Lord 
Bridgewater, I find mention made 
at p. 180 of five letters from the great 
astronomer, the ‘‘ starry Galileo,” as 
distinguished by Milton, to his family 
and friends. One, on the Spots of the 
Sun, a subject treated subsequently 
by the Jesuit Boscowich, (Gent. Mag. 
for April, 1842, p.374,) was addressed 
in May 1612 to Marcus Welserus, of 
Augsburg, but who had long resided 
in Italy, and was author of the 
“«Squittinio della Liberté Veneta,” 
which so deeply offended that state, 
(see Gent. Mag. for August, 1838, 
p- 136, and Schelhornii Amcenitates 
Litterariz, tom. iii. p. 237, ed. 1730.) 
These letters will, I trust, be published, 
if not already done, by Lord Francis 
Egerton, in whose possession I pre- 
sume they are. 

A brief outline of the multiplied 
other establishments in furtherance of 
the arts and sciences would certainly 
not be without interest. Romealone, 


the centre whence radiate the inspira- 
tions and lessons of art in its grandest 
sphere,—Rome, the normal school of 
academic tuition, would, indeed, 
furnish materials not solely for an 
article, but fora volume. Nor would 
the scientific corporations of Paris, of 
Berlin, of Petersburg, &c. in their 
formation, constituent principles, and 
proceedings, independently of our own 
Royal Society, or the Royal Dublin 
Academy, now so rapidly rising in 
fame under its gifted president, and 
of the many minor assemblies which 
combine all branches of intellectual or 
tasteful pursuit, offer less attraction ; 
but the limitation of space denies me 
the pleasure of engaging, however 
rapidly or superficially, in the com- 
prehensive survey. The subject must 
be treated divisionally, as Sallust chose 
to parcel out for his lucubrations 
detached periods of Roman history, 
‘‘carptim res gestas populi Romani 
perscribere,”’ as he expresses his pur- 
pose. (Bell. Catilin. cap. iv.) Confining 
myself for the present, therefore, to the 
preceding transient glance at our own 
sole ostensible Academy in England, 
and to the oldest of scientific bodies, 
I may the more freely indulge, on some- 
what a larger scale, in a few arising 
observations, not indeed so much on 
the all-embracing Institute of France, 
which would again involve a length of 
narration far beyond my enjoined 
bounds, as on a single—the second— 
section of the five which now com- 
pose it, and which corresponds with 
the ancient Académie Francaise, as 
representing the high literature of the 
country. Here, too, I must rather 
touch on the influence than the con- 
tinuous and complete history of this 
once supreme object of literary aspi- 
ration, but now displaced from its 
envied pedestal to a subordinate rank ; 
for even a portion of this minor sec- 
tion is quite as much as I can war- 
rantably encounter; so little could I 
compass the subject in its wide ex- 
panse. It was thus that ‘ Hyacinthe 
de St. Pierre,’’ who at first had san- 
guinely contemplated the History of 
Nature, in imitation, as he says, of 
Aristotle, of Pliny, and of Bacon, 
soon felt the necessity of reducing the 
frame of his bold enterprise to the level 
of his—perbaps of human—capacity, 
and of limiting it to mere sketches or 
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studies, on finding that the smallest 
particle of organised nature—that mi- 
nisterial and plastic agent of the order 
impressed by Providence on his crea- 
tion—even a strawberry-plant, defied 
his faculty of analysis or power of de- 
scription, exuberant as we know that 
power was,—so infinite in their varie- 
ties were the animalcules that cleaved 
to the shrub, and so numerous were 
its elemental fibres. (Etudes de la 
Nature, tome i. p. 2.) ‘‘ La Nature,”’ 
heconcludes, “‘estinfiniment étendue et 
je suis un homme fort borné,’’ as, re- 
latively to the great instrument of di- 
vine action, every human being must 
confess himself most limited. 

Long posterior to the Jeux Floraux 
of Toulouse, the French Academy, the 
earliest under royal sanction, was es- 
tablished in 1635. Precisely from that 
period also may be dated the enerva- 
tion of the language, fettered as its 
energies were, and enchained in its 
movements, by the coercive regulations 
that weakened by over-refining it. 
Richelieu, the founder of this institu- 
tion, similarly enslaved the great nobles 
of the land, and prepared them for 
that polished servitude under Louis 
XIV. which effectually broke their 
spirit. ‘‘Idque apud imperitos hu- 
manitas vocabatur, cum pars servitu- 
tis esset.”” (Tacit. Agricola, xxii.) 
Style, asserts a master-artist, is the 
index of character, the type of man. 
** Le style, c’est l’homme,”’ says Buf- 
fon; and the assimilation is here ex- 
emplified in the concurrent decline of 
the national tongue and independence, 
as well as in the resurgent vigour and 
parallel advance of both at the present 
day. Yet, in the course of last year, 
and after two centuries devoted to the 
composition and revisal of the Aca- 
demy’s Dictionary, the expressed mo- 
tive of that body’s creation, M. Arago, 
at a sitting of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, exposed to just ridicule some very 
unscientific definitions of the laboured 
work, such as in the words “‘tirer de 
but en blanc,” “ marée,” ‘‘ éclipse,”” 
&c. In fact, Garrick’s complimentary 
epigram on Johnson’s similar under- 
taking seems quite as much the ex- 
pression of truth as the homage of 
friendship for his old master. (The 
French Academicians, be it observed, 
were forty in number.) 
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“Talk of war with a Briton, he’ll boldly 
advance [ France. 
That one English soldier will beat ten of 
Would we alter the boast from the sword 
to the pen, [men. 
Our odds are still greater, still greater our 


And Johnson well armed, like a hero of 
yore, 
Has beat forty Frenchmen, and will beat 
forty more.’’ 
Croker’s Boswell, vol. i. p. 284. 


Again, a remarkable omission was 
pointedly noted and sharply urged 
against M. Villemain, its editor, ina 
debate last January, by M. de Tocque- 
ville, the able author of ‘* Democracy 
in America.” 

Even the fastidious Voltaire, inhisva- 
ledictory visit to the Academy, that seat 
of his empire, on his triumphant return 
to Paris in 1778, declared his anxious 
desire to restore ‘‘ les expressions pit- 
toresques et énergiques de Montaigne, 
d’Amyot, et de Charron.” Yet few 
have been more instrumental than 
Voltaire in emasculating his native 
idiom ; ‘‘ dont il émonda par fois le jet 
vigoureux, et n’en retint pas toutes les 
richesses,”” observes M. Villemain, in 
his preface to the last edition of the 
Academy’s Dictionary, adding, ‘‘ Sa 
langue si correcte et si facile, a moins 
de nerf et de physionomie, que celle 
du siécle précédent ;”” and he ruled, we 
know, the Academy with sovereign 
sway. Of all the old writers thus in- 
voked, to none is the language of 
France more indebted than to Mon- 
taigne; and these obligations would 
be far more numerous, had all his 
vivid imagery of expression been pre- 
served.* 


‘40... Licuit semperque licebit, 


Signatum preesentinota producere nomen.” 
(Horat. Poetic. 57.) 


(To be continued.) 








* The following Greek lines were sub- 
joined to a long Latin inscription on the 
monument erected to the quaint philo- 
sopher by his widow, Francoise de la 
Chassaigne, in the church of the Feuil- 
lants, at Bordeaux, where it was pointed 
to my notice in my boyhood by my ve- 
nerable friend Dom Devienne, who has 
inserted it in his History of Bordeaux, 
printed in that city in 1771, 4to., but 
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Mr. Urzan, 

IN the preface to a scarce volume 
of poetry called “ Fragmenta Pro- 
phetica, or the Remains of George 





which he left incomplete, the first volume 
only having appeared. I annex M. de la 
Monnoie’s paraphrastic Latin version ; 
and though redolent somewhat of the 
genius loci—which it will be observed is 
Gascony—the verses are not, I think, un- 
worthy of record in these columns. A 
passing tribute is also paid to Montaigne 
in the ‘‘Chronique Bourdeloise,’’ p. 51 
(1619, 4to.) on mentioning his death, for 
he had been Mayor of Bordeaux in 1581. 
The Greek and Latin lines referred to are 
as follow :— 


*’Hpiov, doris tdwv, 78’ od'voua Tovpov 

€poras, [maGeiv. 

MavOave Movravds. Taveo OapBo- 

Ovx ea ravra, deus, yevos evyevés, 

&ABos avodBos, [rvxns. 

TIpooracia, Svvdpers, matyvia Ovnra 

Ovpavdbev xaréeBnv, Ociov durdv, eis 

xO6va Kedrov, [rpiros 

Ov codds ‘ENnvev sydoos, suTe 

Aigoviov’ d\X cis mavrav ayrdgsos 
Mor, 

Tis te Babei coins avOecr tr everins. 

"Os cai XpiorooeBet Evvaoa Sidaypars 
okey 

TH Hvppeveny, Eddddad’ cide POdvos, 

Eide kai Adcovinv, pOovepiy S'epw 

aitos eric xov, [avéBnv.” 

Tdgw én’ Ovpavidor, marpida pev 


*¢ Quisquis ades, nomenque rogas, lugere 
paratus, 
Montani audito nomine, parce metu. 
Nil jacet hic nostri, nec enim titulosque 
genusque, [puto. 
Fasces, corpus, opes, nostra vocanda 
Gallorum ad terras superis demissus ab oris, 
Non alter cecidi Chilo, Catove novus. 
Ast omnes eequans unus, quoscumque ve- 
tustas 
Enumerat, celebres corde vel ore Sophos. 
Solius addictus jurare in dogmata Christi, 
Cetera Pyrrhonis pendere lance sciens. 
Jam mihi de sophia Latium, jam Grecia 
certent, 
Ad ccelum reducem lis nihil ista movet.”’ 
Vixit annos lix. menses viii. dies xi. 
Obiit anno Salutis, cto 19 v111 9. 
(1592) idibus Septembris. 


These concluding words remind me of 
the similar conjugal effusion expressed in 
the epitaph of the Marquis de Créqui, 
composed by the accomplished Latinist, 


Wither, esq. 1669,”’ are some curious 
remarks connected with the history of 
the great fire of London in 1666, which 
I do not remember to have met with 





Santueil, for that nobleman’s disconsolate 
widow, ‘‘ Catherine du Plessis-Bellitre,” 
and thus pathetically terminating :— 


.... ‘*Hunc Rex, hunc Gallia flevit. 

Sed flet, et eternum flebit pro conjuge, 
conjux, 

Donec, quod posuit tristi tumulata sepul- 
chro, 

Tam caro cineri sese, cinis ipsa, maritet.’’ 


The subject of this posthumous tribute, 
Francois de Créqui, second son of Marshal 
Créqui, Duke of Lesdiguiéres, fell at the 
battle of Luzara, in Piedmont, a conflict 
of doubtful issue between Prince Eugene 
of Savoy and the Duke of Vendéme, the 
15th October, 1702. His relict survived 
till 1713. He and his cousin, Canaples, 
are frequently mentioned in Madame de 
Sevigné’s Correspondence. The ducal 
rank and peerage (by no means neces- 
sarily conjoined as with us) of Lesdi- 
guiéres were granted to Francois de 
Bonne, with reversion to his son-in-law, 
Charles de Créqui, the husband, in suc- 
cession, of his two daughters, in 1611, but 
expired, after a century’s duration, in 
1711, on the death of his grandson. De 
Bonne, a converted Calvinist, was the last 
Constable of France. He died in 1626; 
and the following year this highest military 
office was suppressed by Richelieu, who, 
debarred of its possession himself as an 
ecclesiastic, would suffer no one else to 
enjoy the power and rank it conferred. 
A prevalent error generally names Henri 
de Montmorency, decapitated at Toulouse 
the 30th October, 1632, as the last titular 
of the dignity ; but, though a Field-Mar- 
shal and Admiral of France, he never was 
invested with that paramount martial dis- 
tinction, which however had so often de- 
corated the escutcheons of the illustrious 
house, from Albericus in the eleventh, to 
the father of this Henri in the seventeenth, 
century (1050—1614), furnishing Con- 
stables equal in number to the interve- 
nient centuries, that it was almost con- 
sidered an hereditary transmission. Many 
interruptions of course arose from the 
minorities of descendants, or interposed 
royal claimants, as in the instance of the 
famous Charles de Bourbon, who was 
slain in 1527 at the assault of Rome. This 
Duke Henry’s father and namesake, the 
last Constable of the family, second son, 
though ultimately heir, to his more cele- 
brated predecessor, Annede Montmorency, 
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elsewhere, and which may serve to 
make the account of so memorable an 
event more full and complete. I have 
therefore extracted from the preface 
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those passages which relate to the 
subject. Yours, &c. J. M. 





“We have had in our days revela- 





was one of the handsomest men of his 
time, an advantage not unnoticed, it was 
believed, by the beautiful and sensitive 
widow of Francis the Second, Mary Stuart, 
of whom he was deeply enamoured. A 
matrimonial union would have been the 
probable consequence, had he not found 
himself, untowardly as he then thought, 
already bound in wedlock to his first wife 
(notthe mother of Duke Henry) Antoinette 
de la Mark. This episode in the eventful 
career of Mary has escaped, to my recol- 
lection, most of her biographers, though 
Montmorency is mentioned among the 
noblemen who followed her to Scotland. 

Lesdiguiéres was one of Henry the 
Fourth’s ablest captains. ‘‘If a second 
Lesdiguiéres existed, I would ask him of 
my brother of France,” said our Eliza- 
beth. He had little, however, to recom- 
mend him on the score of morality—no 
great blemish, history assures us, in the 
consideration of these not very scrupulous 
sovereigns. See Mémoires de Sully, pas- 
sim, especially tome iv. pp. 136—141, and 
tome v. p. 426, ed. 1763. 

I am in possession of all the early edi- 
tions of Montaigne’s Essays, from the 
first in 1580, containing only two books, 
and printed under his own inspection at 
Bordeaux, to the standard one of 1625, 
and the Elzevir impression of 1653. Many 
various readings might be collected from 
a comparison of the texts, and some, I 
believe, hitherto unnoticed. Cotton’s old 
and racy translation has, I perceive, been 
lately republished. 

It was in a copy of the still older 
version by the Italian, Florio, that the 
last discovered autograph of Shakespeare 
was found. No trace whatsoever of the 
epitaph now remains, nor, as may be sup- 
posed, of the church. I saw both de- 
molished; and [ still possess the gilt- 
marble effigies of the apostles and saints 
visible on the canopy-niches of the edifice 
before it was perverted to a profane use, 
as at that hideous era of unchristianized 
society and unhinged public mind was the 
destined fate of every religious monument, 
either marked for destruction or only pre- 
served for desecration. But eventually 
the Apostle’s denunciation was signally 
verified in the example of these despoilers, 
for to my knowledge few survived the year 
of transgression—‘‘”Ex tis Tov vady Tov 
cod Pbcipe, POepet rovrov 6 Ceds.” 
(Corinth. i. cap. iii. 17). 

The old printing office of Montaigne’s 


first publisher, Simon Millanges, in 1580, 
continued in active existence till the pre- 
sent century, or at least two hundred and 
fifty years, though under another firm— 
‘*Les Fréres Labottiére,’”? his descend. 
ants in the female line. This is a further 
instance of the continuous transmission in 
the printing trade of a family establish- 
ment, more frequently exemplified, I be- 
lieve, in that profession than any other. 
(See G. M. for July, 1837, p. 16). At 
the recent sale of Charles Nodier’s books, 
that first impression of the philosophic 
Gascon’s Essays produced 527 francs, or 
twenty guineas, while my copy, purchased 
indeed many years ago at the original shop 
in the Place du Palais of Bordeaux, merely 
cost me acrown! It only contained two 
books, to which a third was added in 1588. 
It is with similar eagerness that the ear- 
liest, however imperfect, editions of other 
popular authors are sought after; and, 
omitting the emulous research for the pri- 
mary publications of our native glories, I 
may name the first editions of Ariosto, of 
Camoens, of Corneille, of Moliére, &c. 
Brunet estimates the Orlando Furioso, 
printed at Ferrara in 1522, though defi- 
cient of the last six books, at above 1,200 
francs. The Don Quixote of 1605, com- 
pleted in 1615, two volumes, fetched fifteen 
guineas at Mr. Hibbert’s sale, and forty at 
Colonel Stanley’s, whereas their highest 
price half a century since did not exceed 
a pound. They presented little attraction, 
truly, in typographical merit, so eminently 
displayed in the quarto edition by Joaquin 
Ibarra, of 1780, though now considerably 
of inferior estimation to its ill-executed 
prototype. Camoens’ epic of 1572 is 
worth at least ten guineas, an equal rise 
in value from so many shillings, as I simi- 
larly find in the edition of Moliére, bearing 
date 1675, at Amsterdam, which I easily 
obtained for 25 francs, and could with 
difficulty at present procure for 300. The 
collective works of the two brothers Cor. 
neille, in 1664-5, have in like manner 
decupled in price—that is, the ten vo- 
lumes, from 100 francs or less, to 1,000, 
within my own recollection. Nodic: was 
a tasteful, not bibliomaniac, collector ; but 
his library, consisting of 1,260 articles, 
produced 68,000 francs, or just two 
guineas each. Dr. Askew’s, in 1775, 
brought one guinea the lot, then con- 
sidered a most favourable result ; for the 
great Harleian collection did not even 
repay the binding of the volumes. One 
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tions of such things (Judgments) before 
they came to pass, and have been living 
witnesses of their predicting them 
beforehand, as also of their being 
afterwards fulfilled ; and in that par- 
ticular of that judgment whereby the 
glory of London was this year con- 
sumed (though that will not come 
into every man’s creed). For before 
the said fire, this author was informed 
by acredible person, (who was after- 
ward a great sufferer thereby,) of a 
vision representing such a conflagra- 
tion in London as there befel soon 
after. He himself also had confused 
preapprehension of the like effect when 
he sent forth his Warning-Piece to 
London, published 1662, occasioned by 
a sudden fire in the night at Lothbury, 
near the middle of that city, which 
then consumed the house of an emi- 
nent citizen, with all the inhabitants 
therein. Dr. Gell, a learned and con- 
scientious preacher to this city, seemed 
also to have had the like impressions 
upon his heart, both by what he com- 
municated to his friends in private, 
and by a printed sermon of his preached 
before the Lord Mayor upon that text 
(Math. xxiv.) wherein the coming of 
the Son of Man is paralleled with the 
coming of the flood in the days of 
Noah. The same sermon contains a 
narrative which he averrs was attested 
by many witnesses, to wit, that about 
two years before his preaching of that 
sermon, the sign of the Son of Man, 
even of Christ on the cross, wounded 
in his hands and feet, and angels 
round about him, appeared in Franken- 
dale in Germany to the view of thou- 
sands, three hours together at mid- 
day. Moreover, it is credibly avowed 
that a book was brought to be pub- 
lished a little before the said fire, fore- 
declaring what we have seen come to 





of the most productive sales ‘for the num- 
ber and the period was that of M. Paris 
at London, in 1790. But the subject would 
lead me beyond bounds, and I shall only 
add, that a small collection of my own, 
sold in 1824 by Mr. Evans, netted above 
three pounds each article. The books se- 
lected, possibly with some bibliographical 
knowledge, were for the most part the 
fruit of no common skill at billiards—to 
me, in all other respects, a mere pastime 
or recreation —certainly no habitual pur- 
suit or gambling propensity. 
4 
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pass, and was refused by the printer 
because not licensed; and that the said 
printer, being afterward busie to help 
quench the fire, and then seeing that 
same person passing by, told him he 
suspected his hand to be in the kin- 
dling thereof. Whereto the man an- 
swered, that, had he been accessory to 
such a wicked purpose or action, he 
should not have offered that to publi- 
cation whereby it might probably have 
been prevented; adding these words, 
‘That ere long there would be a more 
dreadful execution by the sword than 
that was by the fire, (which whosoever 
that man was, or upon what ground 
soever he spake, it may probably come 
to pass,) and a famine follow that, if 
God should deal with us according to 
our demerits.” . . . . . 

This . ... 66th year shall be a 
preparation thereto (7. e. the end of 
the reign of Antichrist), though the 
Romanists insult, as if the Saints have 
mistaken the time of their visitation ; 
for the late execution of judgment by 
devouring fire (the like whereof, con- 
sidering it was not accompanied with 
the sword, was never, or very seldom, 
heard of since the consuming of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, &c.) ...... The 
author believes that the Saints’ last 
purgatory is now commencing, and 
that it is made signal by the fire, 
which in this year hath eclipsed the 
glory and defaced the beauties of Lon- 
don; which is to our Israel of God 
the same which Jerusalem in Palestine 
was to his Israel at that time. London 
was the greatest, the most famous, and 
the most potent of all the cities 
wherein the Protestant religion was 
visibly professed, in opposition to the 
Papacy; and, among other considerable 
circumstances, that mercy, whereby 
the execution of divine justice was 
managed, during this year’s visitation 
hitherto, do manifest that they have 
a special relation to God’s inheritance. 
The most magnificent and the noblest 
part of this ancient city was wholly 
and suddenly consumed ; her sad inha- 
bitants, looking on, were disabled to 
quench it, till it had destroyed (with 
many thousands of other structures, 
great and small) above a hundred tem- 
ples and oratories, besides colleges, 
schools, and halls; one of her temples 
being reputed the greatest in Christen- 
dom, and wherein the Gospel has been 
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preached and God worshipped, and 
(though not at all times by all accord- 
ing to the purity of his sanctuary, yet) 
by some with as much sincerity, ac- 
cording to the degrees of their under- 
standing, as by any other national or 
congregational assemblies, until hu- 
man authorities presumed to set up 
their posts by God’s posts, &c. . . . 
..+. Yetthe fury of the late fiery 
storm most raged, and made the 
saddest spectacle and the most de- 
formed marks of desolation, even in 
that part of this city wherein they 
lived who were then reputed among 
the most generous, the most civil, the 
most charitable, and the most pious of 
her inhabitants; and, though the best 
men had not the least share in that 
calamity, yet it was made tolerable by 
sO many mercies wrapt up therewith, 
as do evidence that God had a con- 
siderable number therein, and that the 
generality were no greater sinners 
than they whose dwellings escaped 
that judgment. The out parts (except 
at the West End) were graciously 
spared, as Zoar was heretofore for the 
sake of Lot; to be for the present time 
a refuge both to them who were chased 
away by the fire, and to their brethren 
whose habitations were preserved for 
their joint comfort ; and of this mercy 
the best and worst of men had equal 
portions in some respects, because 
their time is not yet come wherein 
God will be fully avenged on his and 
their enemies. Though probably that 
Jire was both kindled and increased by 
wicked hands, divine Providence (who 
permitted these to be his execution- 
ers) carried it on as well against the 
wind, when it blew very strongly, as 
with it; and, by taking away their 
hearts who were successfully active at 
other times in preventing such begin- 
ings, permitted it to proceed so far; 
and, when God’s fiery messenger was in 
the height of his career, bounded his 
rage at Paper buildings, after it had 
broken irresistibly through thick and 
strong edifices of brick and stone. It 
is considered also that this fire was 
not permitted to extend into those con- 
tiguous buildings, streets, and allies, 
wherein the greatest oppressors, the 
most profane, the most impudent, 
the most debauched, and the most 
irreligious persons were commonly 
famed to have their dwellings, intermixt 
Gent, Mag. Vou, XXII 
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with such as were of a civil and pious 
conversation; for few or no places 
were there touched by the fire wherein 
either a public theatre, or a common 
gaming house, or a notorious brothel 
house, or a May-pole, or a Popish 
chapell, was at that time standing ; 
which it may be some think so hal- 
lowed the places, that the fire could 
not prevail against them ; whereas it 
rather demonstrates that this visitation 
extends primarily to God’s own people : 
and that the utter extirpation of Anti- 
christ and his profane associates is 
deferred until a time yet to come, &c. 








BRIEF NOTES ON THE ORGANS OF 
THE LONDON CHURCHES. 


Mr Ursan, 

IN offering you a few observations 
on the above head, derived from not a 
few years’ experience, I would intreat 
to be understood as not offering any 
full catalogue. There are many ‘‘ in- 
struments ”’ not alluded to at all here, 
which may have sterling claims on the 
notice of the musical connoisseur and 
amateur; and the mention of two or 
three Organists alone out of a legion, 
will, from the necessarily curt scope 
of allusion, not appear invidious. 

Yours, &c. J. D. Parry. 


Eastern and Northern Parts. 


SrePpNEY: an organ said to be 
nearly 200 years old. Has about 40 
stops, including several not now com.. 
monly used. 

St. Geroree’s East, — WHITE- 
CHAPEL, (a good ‘‘swell,””) and SHore- 
pitcH, the parochial churches, pretty 
good. 

BetHnat Green. In one of the 
new churches, standing in the “‘ road,” 
Sr. James, a good organ, given by two 
maiden ladies. In a new church on 
the opposite side of the way, a small 
sweet-toned organ, very tastefully 
played. 

Sr. Luxe’s, Otp Srreet. Was 
formerly thought nothing of; but has 
lately been improved at an expense of 
6001. the whole of which was raised by 
the sale of 2500 tickets, at 5s. each, for 
a musical performance in the church. 

Sr. James CLERKENWELL, pretty 
good. Sr. Mark’s, PENTONVILLE, 
very good. Sr. Joun’s CLERKEN- 
WELL, very old ; tolerable. 

Istineton, I vy not aware of any 
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organs requiring particular notice in 
this parish, except at the Parisn 
Cuurcu, and Hottoway CuHapeEL, 
now called the Chapel of Ease. 

Sr. Pancras. The new church, a 
fine and powerful organ, — Gray. 
Percy Cuapet, very good. Sr. James 
Hampsteap Roap, small, but good. 
Episcopay CuaPEt, Gray’s Inn Road, 
an old organ, brought from New- 
castle, refitted with choir organ by 
Gray. Grand tone, though harsh in 
parts—fine trumpet stop. There is 
here a choir of 20 boys, wearing sur- 
plices, who chant the Psalms, (though 
the tenets of the chapel are averse to 
what is termed ‘‘ Puseyism,””) under 
the direction of the organist, Mr. Kil- 
ner, @ musician of talent in execution, 
composition, and compilation, of su- 
perior character ; as also of personal 
worth. 

St. Maryvepone. The organ in 
the New (Rectory) Church has heen 
called one of the finest in England, 
but it has not struck meas superior to 
many good modern ones. It stands 
in a recess (in this double galleried 
church) behind the communion table, 
(as does also that of CuristcnuurcnH, 
Sr. Pancras.) The organs in the 
other district churches have nothing 
remarkable ; there are some good ones 
in the old chapels of ease. 

City, &c. 

St. ANDREW Unpersnart, Leaden- 
hall Street, very large and grand— 
Green. ALLHALLOWs BarRKING, and 
St. Dunstan’s East, good. Spira.- 
FIELDS, grand; 44 stops. Sr. Mae- 
nus, London Bridge (qy. Father 
Schmidt) very good. Ditto St. OLave, 
Hart Street. Ditto Sr. Micuarn 
Cornuityt. Sr. SrepHen’s WAL- 
BROOK, fine—Vather Schmidt. Sv. 
Mary-Le-Bow, small, but effective. 
Sr. Lawrence Jewry, with separate 
choir organ—Fuather Schmidt. Sr. 
ALBAN’s Woop Street, old and 
small, but good. CripPpLeGare, old, 
large, powerful, and fine-toned, ableand 
well known organist Mr. Miller. Sr. 
Pauv’s CarHepRAL—Father Schmidt ; 
24 stops; considered, since the double 
diapasons have been added, one of the 
finest in England. Tone rather pe- 
culiar; the effect of the church, with 
the dome, does not appear favourable 
_tosound, The choir is as to boys de- 


cidedly weak, there being only eight, 
four of a side; whereas, at King’s Coll 
Chapel, Cambridge, and New Coll. and 
Magdalen Coll. Oxford, there are six- 
teen, eight of a side; and in most 
country cathedrals ¢en or twelve, which 
last is the least number there ought to 
be in St. Paul’s. Every thing may be 
hoped under the present worthy Dean 
and public-spirited Chapter. Speaking 
of which, the writer of this cannot for- 
bear a brief tribute to the deceased 
talent and goodness of a Tate, or living 
benevolence, coupled with genius, of 
a Barham. Curistcuurcu, Nrew- 
GATE STREET, one of the largest, if 
not quite the largest, in England ; 68 
stops, same number as that of Haérlaem. 
St. Seputcure, Snow-Hill; very 
large, rather too loud, separate choir 
organ, flute stop very fine. Able 
organist, Mr. Cooper,—formerly assist- 
ant organist at St. Paul’s, which he 
resigned to his son, a very accom- 
plished young man, who assists the 
talented organist Mr. Goss. Sr. 
BarTHOLOMEW, Smithfield, very old 
but good. Sr. Brips’s has been a 
good deal altered, and I have heard 
it spoken against, but it appears to me 
unexceptionable. The organist here, 
of rich and tasteful finger, Mr. Mather, 
is blind. May the writer quote the say- 
ing of his deceased excellent Father— 
that “‘he aiways liked to hear of a 
blind man being an organist.’”” What 
a divine gift does Music appear to the 
Blind! Like the influence of Faith and 
Hope on the mental eye—“ fixed on a 
light to which all suns are dark !’’* 
St. Dunstan’s, West; liberally given 
by a lady, but of most absurd size for 
a small church; a very large organ 
there being even worse than a small 
one in a large building—the talented 
organist, Mr. Addams. St. ANDREW’s, 
Horsorn; the original one in this 
most elegant of London churches was 
by Harris, and the unsuccessful one 
at the trial in the Temple church. It 
has since been entirely changed; and 
it is doubtful whether the church has 
not ‘‘ gained a loss.”’ 

The organs in the Roman Catholic 





* Miss Porter’s ‘‘ Villaye of Marien- 
dorpt,’’—introduced also in the speech of 
of a blind man in a drama, founded on 
the same, by Sheridan Knowles. 
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chapels are generally good. That at 
Duke Srreet, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, 
is perhaps superior in peculiar fineness 
of tone to that of any church in Lon- 
don. There is a powerful organ in 
Rowranp Hitw’s Cuaper, Surrey 
Road, and a small number in dis- 
senting places of worship. 


Southern Suburbs. 


Sr. Saviour’s, SourHwark ; the 
organ in this venerable building was 
by Father Schmidt, and was enlarged, 
for which there was not the slightest 
occasion, on its removal to that much- 
to-be-deprecated abortion the new 
Nave. There is scarcely another in 
the Borough, unless that of S1. Joun’s 
HorsELYDOWN, requiring notice. A 
very fine one, with a commensurate or- 
ganist, Mr. Brownsmith, in St. Joun’s 
Warertoo Roan; a tolerable one in 
Newineton Cuurcu; and a very 
good one at St. Perer’s WaLwortu, 
with another “blind man eloquent,” 
Mr. Purkis ; a fine one, with 24 stops, 
in Greenwich Hospital ; and good ones 
at the Old and New churches in that 
place. 


Westminster, &c. 
Sr. CLeMENT’s, tolerable. Sr. 
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Mary-Le-Srranp, small, but pleas- 
ing. Covent GarpeEw, fine, slightly 
harsh. St. Marrtin’s IN THE FIELDS, 
given by George II.1726, St.GzorGr’s 
Hanover Square, St. GeorGE’s 
Bioomssury, and St. G1LEs IN THE 
Fieips, not above mediocrity. In 
Trinity Cuurcu, Little Queen Street, 
St. Giles, a powerful and fine one, 
not unlike that in the Waterloo 
Road. St. AnNE’s Sono, very large, 
and extremely fine—Green; the late 
talented organist, Miss Sterling, died, 
a flower nipped in early bloom, 
aged 18, two or three years back. 
WEstTMINSTER Anpey—the organ in 
this ancient church leaves little to be 
desired. It has only 21 stops, but 
each fells: the swell (I believe new a 
few years back) is very powerful. The 
position and effect in the building ad- 
mirable. There are here also only 
eight boys; but there are, I have un- 
derstood, four ‘“‘ probationers ;” and 
nine or ten usually attend. The taste 
and feeling, in every sense of the word, 
of Mr. Turle, the organist, are well 
known. Sr. MarGarer’s, good. Sr. 
Joun’s, old, pretty good. Sr.Jamzs 
PiccapILLy—the organ in this elegant 
church is of beautiful tone; a better 
could not conclude the catalogue. 





SALE OF MR. BRIGHT’S MANUSCRIPTS. 


A COLLECTION of Manuscripts 
of unexpected value was brought to 
sale by Messrs. Sotheby and Co. on 
the 18th of June. It had been formed 
silently and secretly by the late Ben- 
jamin Heywood Bright, esq. who ap- 
pears to have had a mercenary plea- 
sure in accumulating articles of ad- 
mitted and increasing value, and keep- 
ing them unknown to those who might 
have employed them toa more general 
benefit. In two cases the auctioneer 
was able to enhance the value of his 
merchandize by an admission that re- 
flects disgrace on its late possessor. 
In Lot 145, ‘‘the article No. IV. is 
the important work of William of 
Malmesbury, recently edited by Mr. 
Hardy for the English Historical So- 
ciety, but without having been compared 
with the present manuscript, which has, 
in fact, never been collated.” Again, 
in Lot 150, “This manuscript of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth has never been 





collated,’”’ though Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth has also recently passed through 
the press. 

We wish such a man, or his sur- 
vivors who are like-minded, were ca- 
pable of a blush. 

The ‘“ Memoirs of the Unton 
Family ” were not published by the 
Berkshire Ashmolean Society until 
after public inquiry had been made 
for materials, yet Mr. Bright kept his 
secret that he possessed the volume 
catalogued as Lot 263. 

So also, whilst this dog in the 
manger has concealed his possession 
of Lot 277, Mr. Davies in his publi- 
cation of the Records of the Corpora- 
tion of York, including a memoir of 
the ancient Dramatic Mysteries of that 
city, has lamented the loss of that 
volume, the former existence of which 
was known. It had seen the light, in 
an anonymous form, at the Strawberry 
Hill Sale, only to be privately recog- 
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nised, and again conducted like a cul- 
prit to confinement. It has now been 
purchased by Mr. Thorpe. for another 
owner, who, like his predecessor, is 
apparently ashamed to let his name 
transpire. Quousquetandem? Itisa 
truth which must be taught, if un- 
acknowledged, that the possession of 
literary, as of other wealth, is a trust 
not to be abused with impunity. 

We are happy, however, before con- 
cluding these remarks, to be enabled 
to state, that many articles of Mr. 


Bright’s collection have now become 
publict juris, and are safely brought 
to an anchor in the National Col- 
lection. This includes all that were 
purchased by Sir F. Madden, and lots 
39, 116, 127, 164, 172, 245, 252, to 
which we have added the letters B.m. 

It is believed that all the volumes 
to which the name of Payne is affixed 
were purchased as additions to the ex- 
traordinary collection of Manuscripts 
formed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, at 
Middlehill, co. Worcester. 


28. The Book of Vices and Vertues, a MS. in vellum, of the XIVth century. 67. 


14s. Pickering. 


29. Vita de Chiappino Vitelli, &c. Arbitro tra la Maestra Cattolica e d’ Inghilterra. 
By Lorenzo Borghese. Vitelli came to England as Ambassador in 1568. 8/. 8s. Payne. 
30. Breviarium secundum consuetudinem ordinis Sancti Benedicti. Two volumes, 
quarto, on vellum, with illuminated capitals and miniatures in Italian art. 61. 15s. 


Sir F. Madden. (B. M.) 


39. A large volume of letters, addressed to Sir Julius Cesar by the Lord High 
Admiral and other officers of the Admiralty, from 1583 to 1600. 61/7. Thorpe. (B. M.) 
This was lot 181 at the sale of Sir Julius Cesar’s MSS. in 1757, and was sold either 


for 2/. 3s. or 31. 3s. to the name of Webb. 


42. Chronicle, in Latin, of Charles VII. of France; folio, in vellum: formerly be- 
longing to the church of Tournay. 23/. 10s. Payne. 

54. The Tales of Canterbury, by Chaucer; a folio vellum MS. of the early part of 
the XVth century. 70/. Rodd {for Lord Ashburnham). 

57. A collection of original Letters during the Commonwealth, from 1648 to 1660. 


187, 18s. Payne. 


68. Copy-book or Register of Thomas Cotton, Clerk of the Hanaper, in the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Philip and Mary. 12/.12s. Payne. 
90. Voyage d’Angleterre faict en l’an 1641; ou, dans un agreable meslange de 








romans et de véritez, les moeurs, les forces, et facons de vivre de cette islé y sont 
naifuement descrites, avec ce qui s’est passe de plus considerable dans les commence- 
mens et le progrez des guerres civilles entre leurs Majestez Britanniques et le Parle- 
ment. Written by one of the suite of the French Ambassador. 13/. Payne. 

92. Memoires d’un Voyage fait en Angleterre par L. D. L. S. [Lazarre de La 
Sale] D. L’H. P. 1684. 20/.10s. Payne. 

94. A Discourse of Witchcraft, as it was acted in the family of Mr. Edward Fairfax 
of Fuystone, co. Ebor. 1621; transcribed about 1711. 6/. 15s. Rodd. 

101. Yeeld, Yeeld, O Yeeld: Omnia vincit Amor. Venus est dignissima pomo. By 
Abraham Fraunce, addressed to Sir Philip Sidney. 47. Rodd. 

102, Correspondence of John Fry, of Bristol, on literary and antiquarian topics, 
1809—1818. Bound in 3 vols. 4to. 14/.14s. Payne. 

104. Jocasta. A Tragedie writen in Greke by Euripides, translated and digested 
into Acte by George Gascoyn and Francis Kynwelmarshe, of Grayes ynne. 1566. fol. 
4l. 14s. 6d. Thorpe. 

107. Works of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke; transcribed for the author, and cor- 
rected by him; in 6 folio volumes with vellum covers. 11/. 11s. Thorpe. 

115. Hore, a MS. of the XIVth century. 4to. 5/. 18s. Pickering. 

116. Hore, in Latin and English: of the XVth century, with some illuminations 
of English art. Small 8vo. 10/7, Thorpe. (s. mM. 

P 118. Six illuminated miniatures from a service-book of the XVIth century. 9/. 
trong. 

122, Correspondence addressed to Sir Leoline Jenkins, English Ambassador at 
Nimeguen, from 1676 to 1679, bound in two volumes 4to. 21/. 10s. Payne. 

123. Another volume of Letters to the same. 13/. 13s. Payne. 

126, Liber Sententiarum Roberti Kilwarby, archiepiscopi Cantuariensis: of the 
XIVth century, on vellum, 4to. ‘Liber domus Sti Edmundi Cantabrigie ex dono 
venerabilis Magistri Joannis Hanworth.”? 3/. 15s. Thorpe. 

127. Travels of Hieronymus Koler in-Holland, Spain, South America, &c. 1533-4, 
written in German, with curious coloured drawings. 9/. Rodd. (s. M.) 
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130. Lydgate’s Siege and Destruction of Troy: small folio, of the latter part of the 
XVth century; imperfect. 37. 15s. Thorpe. : 

131. An Historical Description of the Isle of Man, of the XVIIth century: with 
an autograph letter of Ric. Parr, Bishop of Sodor and Man, to the Earl of Derby, 
1643. Folio. 20/.10s. Payne. 

133. Historical Collections, by Peter Manwood, temp. James I. A large folio. 171. 
Payne. ; 

143. Original Correspondence between John and Paul Methuen, and Sir Wm. 
Simpson, Baron of the Exchequer, from 1702 to 1708: containing the letters of both 
parties, altogether about 150. 59/. Payne. 

145. A folio volume, of vellum, containing several pieces respecting Charlemagne, 
and a copy of William of Malmsbury: formerly belonging to the monastery of St. 
Martin of Tournay. 53/. 11s. Payne. 

150. Another folio, from the same library, containing, 1. a history of the church of 
Tournay, (printed from this identical MS. in D’Achery’s Spicilegium, vol. III.) ; 2. 
Historia Judaica; 3. Historia Britannica of Geoffrey of Monmouth ; 4. Prophetia 
Merlini. 55/7. 13s. Payne. 

152. A miscellaneous volume on vellum, in 4to. of the XIIIth century, containing 
some pieces of Peter of Blois, and several others. 8/. 15s. Sir F. Madden. (s. M. 

153. A folio volume of the XIIIth century, containing, 1. Liber Magistri Petri 
Cantoris Parisiensis qui dicitur Verbum Abbreviatum ; 2. Vita sancti Thome Can- 
tuariensis, in Latin verse ; 3. De Magnete lapide, in Latin verse. 30C/. 10s. Payne. 

154. A quarto volume from St. Martin’s at Tournay, containing, 1. De locis sanctis ; 
2. Beda de locis sanctis; 3. Glose super Bibliam; 4. Explicatio quorundam nominum 
distinctorum per alphabetum. On vellum, of the XIIIth century, with a very spirited 


outline drawing of Saint Martin on horseback. 14/. 14s. Sir F. Madden. (3. M.) 
164. Questio Consolatoria, addressed to Mary Queen of France on the death of Louis 
XII. in 1515, by Joannes Benedictus Moncetto, de Castellione Aretino. 2/. 10s. 


Rodd. (8. M.) 


168. A Pocket Diary of public and private occurrences, by Sir Edward Nicholas, 
Clerk of the Privy Council ; two small volumes, 1667-8, and 1674. 2/.17s. Payne. 

172. Ordinale Ecclesie Romane ; an octavo volume of the tenth century, in vellum, 
which formerly belonged to the church at Besangon. 10/. 10s. Rodd. (B. M.) 

185. Poesies Francoises du XVme Siecle: on vellum, folio. 7/. 7s. Sir F. Madden. 

197. An extensive collection of ballads and fugitive pieces of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth centuries, pasted in two folio volumes. 10/. 158, Payne. 


202. Psalterium, cum Precibus; a quarto manuscript on vellum, of the XIVth 


century. 225/. Rodd (for Mr. Holford), 
‘¢ This manuscript is illuminated, ap- 
parently by a French artist, in a very 
minute and laboured style. It com- 
mences with the calendar in a tabular 
form, the dominical letter, &c. being in 
burnished gold upon a coloured ground, 
whilst the saints’ days and holidays are in 
colours upon a silver ground, remarkable 
for the preservation of its brightness. 
Each page of this calendar is ornamented 
with two small miniatures, one represent- 
ing the zodiacal sign of the month ; the 
other its peculiar occupation. After the 
calendar follow three pages of tables of 
the moveable feasts, &c. richly ornamented 
in chequered work of gold and colours ; 
then a series of illuminations on sixteen 
pages, four on a page, in compartments, 
representing the events of sacred history, 
from the Creation to the Assumption of 
the Virgin. Following these is a leaf con- 
taining on the recto the stem of Jesse, on 
the reverse the portrait of the person for 
whom the manuscript was executed, and 
those of his wife and children, in the at- 
titude of prayer to the Virgin. The two 
succeeding leaves present events in the life 


of David, four on a page, with a leaf of 
description in French, written in white 
upon a coloured ground, the lines being 
red and blue alternately. The Psalter then 
commences with a capital letter occupying 
half the page, and containing two illumi- 
nations. Other illuminated histories occur 
in various parts of the book, each being 
preceded by a page of description in 
French, and having to some of the Psalms 
an initial letter, with histories, occupying 
the entire page. The first letter of each 
Psalm is ornamented, and the initial letter 
of every verse is in gold; and, wherever 
the verse does not extend to the end of 
the line, the space is filled up with minute 
illuminations. These small illuminations 
are of a very singular and fanciful kind. 
They represent knights encountering, 
mock -combats, quintaines, monsters, gro- 
tesques, jugglers and posture. masters, and 
coats of arms; the bearings of the latter 
being quite well defined, although the 
shield is not more than the sixth of an 
inch in size. 

‘‘Two of these shields are evidently 
those of the families allied in marriage in 
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the persons for whom the manuscript was 
executed, as is proved by the large shields 
on the top of the page, in which they are 
represented kneeling. They are over the 
knight Vert, a fess argent, impaling, 
Argent, three bends vert, within a bor- 
dure gules: over the lady, Argent, fretté 
gules, a canton of the second. These 
arms may lead to the discovery of the 
persons represented. They occur in seve- 
ral parts of the volume on the shields of 
two knights encountering ; and it is not 





unworthy of remark, that in’ some in- 
stances one of the combatants is repre- 
sented asa female. A fac-simile of one 
of these tournaments is subjoined, by 
favour of Mr. Leigh Sotheby. 

‘¢ The large miniatures are much more 
varied in character than is usually found 
in manuscripts of this nature, and are re- 
markable for the spirit with which they 
are executed. A fac-simile in outline of 
one of the illuminated pages was given as 
a frontispiece to the Sale Catalogue. 





215. Le Roman du Renart ; of the X1Vth century, upon vellum, with miniatures. 
(Imperfect.) 25/7. Sir F. Madden. (s. M.) 
224. Les Histoires et Croniques des Belges. Written by Hector Sandoyer, alias 


de Harchers, at Douay in 1534, 277. 10s. 


Payne. 


226. The journey of John-Ernest Duke of Saxony, in England in 1613, described 
by J. W. Neumayr von Ramszla: an English translation. 2/. 12s. 6d. Payne. 

239. A Poetical Miscellany of the age of Elizabeth, in 4to. 127. Thorpe. 

240. Astrophel and Stella, sonnets, by Sir P. Sidney. A manuscript supposed to 
be corrected by the author and his sister the Countess of Pembroke; with an auto- 


graph letter of the Countess. 4. 14s. 6d. 


Sir F. Madden. (a. m.) 


241. Psalms translated by Sir Philip Sidney and the Countess of Pembroke : a MS. 
transcribed by John Davies, of Hereford, the Poet ; from the collections of Boswell 


and Heber. 4/. 16s. Thorpe. 


242. The same version of the Psalms, a 4to. MS. formerly belonging to the poet 


Hayley. 32.188. Wilson. 


243. A series of sixty-seven Autograph Letters, addressed by various foreigners to 
Sir P. Sidney during his travels, and eleven letters of Dr. Robert Dorsett, from 


Oxford, to the same. 50/7. Payne. 


244. Miscellaneous papers of Sir William Simpson, Baron of the Exchequer, temp. 
Anne and George I. chiefly relating to the affairs of the Temple. 47. 14s. 6d. Payne. 
245. A volume of Music and Poetry by John Redford and others, temp. Henry 


VIII. in oblong quarto. 15/7. Thorpe. 


(B. M.) 


247. Three hundred Meditations of the Love of God, by Robert Southwell the 
Jesuit and Poet, dedicated to the Lady Beauchamp. 4/.2s. Dolman. 

248. Antiquitie, &c. of the Isle of Man, by Samuel Stanley, temp. Eliz.: from the 
Thoresby and Roxburghe collections. 22/. 10s. Payne. 

251. Memoires Manuscrits du Compte du Lucano,—son of James FitzJames, Duke 


of Berwick. 171. 6s. 6d. Payne. 


252. Virgill’s Gnomologie, contayning his principall sentences and best appliable - 


speeches, selected for his Highnes’ use [Henry Prince of Wales] by Simon Sturtevant, 


21, 5s, Rodd. (n, M.) 
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253. De Synedriis Britannicis ; an English treatise of the early part of the XVIIIth 
century, ascribed to Petyt. 2/.1ls. Thorpe. 

255. County Observations, &c. 1638—1660, by Henry Townshend, of Elmley 
Lovett, in Worcestershire. 18/. 7s. Gd. Payne. 

260. Register of Privy Seals, 13 Oct. 1611 to 12 Oct. 1614. 30/7. 10s. Sir F. 
Madden. This was the second volume of Lot 182 of Sir Julius Caesar’s MSS. in the 
Catalogue of 1757, and which then sold both together for either 15s. or 16s. 6d. to 
Lowndes. At its present price, however, it is a valuable addition (together with lot 
39) to those purchased for the British Museum at Strawberry Hill. (See our vol. 


XVIII. p. 606.) 


263. State Letters and Papers of Sir Henry Unton during his Embassy in France, 
1591-2. folio. 46/. Payne. [It is remarkable that these Papers appear to exist in 
triplicate; there are similar volumes in the British Museum (MS. Cotton. Calig. E. vi.) 


and Bodleian Library (No. 3498 of Bernard’s Catalogue). 


See Mr. J. G. Nichols’s 


Memoirs of the Unton Family, printed for the Berkshire Ashmolean Society, p. liii.] 
265. Herbarium, Medical Receipts, &c. small volume on vellum of the XIVth 


century. 7/. 7s. Sir F. Madden. (8. M.) 


269. Autograph Life and Journal of Archbishop Wake. 23/.10s. Payne. 

272. Registrum Monasterii de Wardon, [co. Bedford,] 4to. on vellum, of the 
XIIIth century; described in the new edition of the Monasticon. 95/. Payne. 

273. Legend of Mary Queen of Scots, and other Poems: by Thomas Wenman, 
Fellow of Balliol College, and Public Orator of the University of Oxford. 1594. MS. 


of the time. 10s. Gd. Rodd. 


274. The Proceedings in the Starr-chamber against Henry Sherfeild, esq. for break- 
inge a glass window in the church of St. Edmund’s in the cittie of Salisburie, 1632. 
4to. 51. Payne. [See Hargrave’s State Trials, vol. i. p. 399; and Hoare’s Modern 


Wiltshire, Hist. of Salisbury, p. 372.] 


275. Antiquities of Malvern, 1722. 8vo. 


31. 3s. Payne. 


276. Journal kept by Sir Henry Wotton in 1591 when attending on the Earl of 
Essex, in the army of Henri lV. 107. Payne. 

277. The York Miracle Plays: in folio, on vellum. Formerly Thoresby’s ; pur- 
chased at his sale by the Hon. Horace Walpole; and sold at the Strawberry Hill sale 


in 1842 for 2357. 305/. Thorpe. 


289. Tractatus Historicus de Virtutibus Philippi Burgundie Ducis. By J. Germain, 


Bishop of Cabillon, 1452. 4to. 17/. 17s. 


Payne. 


290. Abridgment of the Law Books, from Henry VI. to Henry VIII. a very large 
folio volume by Judge Walmesley. 10/. Thorpe. 

The whole day’s sale produced 19951. 3s.6d. Mr. Bright’s library is in pre- 
paration for a second sale; and his collection of works in natural history, 
geography, mining, &c. will, separately, form a third. 


Mr. URBAN, June 24. 

ALTHOUGH possibly you may 
think that I have sufficiently occupied 
the pages of your Magazine ‘‘On the 
Locality of Herne’s Oak,’’ my papers 
on this question having been alluded 
to by Mr. Jesse in his lately published 
“Scenes and Tales of Country Life,” 
I beg to say a few words in reply. 
But as the style and tenor of his argu- 
ments are very similar to those with 
which he has already favoured us— 
and since, moreover, he is evidently 
**a man convinced against his will,’’ 
I shall confine myself to an examina- 
tion of his ‘‘ Facts.” 

To begin then with the first, viz. 
‘‘ that the avenue in which Mr. Jesse’s 
oak is now to be seen was planted by 
King William I{I., who delighted in 
straight lines’"—were this at all re- 
levant to the question, I would demand 





proof of it from some of the Issue- 
rolls or books of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. And, as to the 
so-called ‘‘ distortion” of this row of 
trees (for it is not, correctly speaking, 
an avenue), Mr. Knight and many 
others well recollect it to have been a 
mere belt or boundary—one of those, 
probably, mentioned in an account of 
Windsor, a.p. 1592—between the 
Little Park and a common field once 
belonging to the inhabitants of that 
town, and was, no doubt, so “dis- 
torted’”’ because of the angular form 
of the boundary, and not to “ intro- 
duce into it this oak ’’—the situation 
of which depended simply on its hap- 
pening to have been near the fence. 
The evidence of Collier’s plan pub- 
lished in 1742, (and which, to my great 
surprise, Mr. Jesse says he ‘‘cannot but 
think in favour of his supposition,’’) 
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chiefly consists in a haad pointing to 
an oak, underwritten ‘‘ Sir John Fal- 
staffe’s oak ;”’ and I still maintain that 
this fact is an irrefragable proof that 
Mr. Jesse’s tree is not the Herne’s oak 
so pointed out, however he may im- 
pugn the accuracy of this plan, be- 
cause, forsooth, it is ‘‘ a very old one.” 
And Collier’s tree not being in an 
avenue, it does not require any ‘‘in- 
genuity to show that the tree now 
standing in the avenue is not ’’ Collier’s 
oak, although Mr. Jesse would infer 
as much from its “ inclination out- 
wards,”’—an opinion to which I would 
humbly bow (since in his capacity of 
Itinerant-Deputy-Surveyor of Woods 
and Works, he must be better ac- 
quainted with such trees than I am), 
did not its unusually spiry form de- 
monstrate that it was a flourishing tree 
long after it had become one of the row 
wherein it is now situated.* 

** The evidence, thirdly, of some old 
inhabitants of Windsor” (many of 
whom [ examined with Mr. Jesse, 
and, as I then told him,) is objection- 
able, since many of them are interested 
in supporting his opinion on account 
of his official influence: and the evi- 
dence of one, now in her ninety-fourth 
year, is, from the very circumstance of 
her anility, especially dubitable. Nor 
does ‘‘ the present appearance of this 
tree prove that it might (may) have 
remained in nearly the state in which 
we now see it through a long suc- 
cession of ages,” for many persons 
know that within the last sixty years 
it has borne acorns, and Mr. Jesse, for 
his seventh fact, himself asserts that 
it ‘is still sound as to the external 
wood, though it had evidently been 
blasted’’—meaning, I presume, that it 
had been so injured before our great 
dramatist visited it (as I feel assured 
he did), with the other localities men- 
tioned in his Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor—the pits, the ways, and stile yet 
traceable there—and all of which were 
probally well known to his royal 
auditor. 

Our author’s fourth fact is—*‘ that 
King George III. frequently asserted 
that he had cut down an oak tree at 





* The relative positions of Collier’s 
tree and Mr. Jesse’s tree may be seen in 
the smaller plan prefixed to ovr number 
for April, 1841. 
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the edge of the pit close to the present 
tree, because many persons confounded 
it with the tree growing in the avenue, 
and called it Herne’s oak, which he 
said it was not.”” Now, Sir, “ this 
anecdote,” although corroborative of 
my opinion, I cannot but deem a libel 
on the character of George III., albeit 
Mr. Jesse says that he had it from the 
royal huntsman. A brother, however, 
of this gentleman,—who, “ equally 
with him, when young, was in the 
habit of attendance upon George 
III.””"—has often told me that Herne’s 
oak was removed because it had 
been represented to his Majesty by 
the bailiff of the park (one Mr. 
John Frost) as an old and unsightly 
incumbrance— Mr. Jesse admitting, 
moreover, that ‘‘the tree then cut 
down was by many persons considered 
to be Herne’s oak.’’ But how this fact 
disproves a statement of Lady Ely, 
that George III. expressed to her “ his 
sorrow for having destroyed the re- 
mains of Herne’s oak,” and why Mr. 
Jesse doubts the veracity of her lady- 
ship’s ‘‘representation of what the 
king had told her,’ or the misappre- 
hension of Mr. Crofton Croker as to 
the matter,—I must leave to the ani- 
madversion of Mr. Croker himself, on 
whose authority, Mr. Jesse says, this 
statement was made.* 

As I do not see by what alchemy of 
ratiocination the following opinions 
can be converted to Mr.. Jesse’s pur- 
pose, I will give them complete in his 
own words: viz. 


‘* Fifthly. The fact that the King placed 
the present tree under the especial charge 
of Mr. Engall, who is still the manager 
of the Home Park, forty years ago, telling 
him at the time that it was Herne’s oak. 
It may be added on the same authority 
that some chairs were made from the sup- 
posititious Herne’s oak, and presented to 
the King as interesting relics of that tree, 
but which he refused to accept, stating 
that Herne’s oak was still standing. 
Many things also were made from the 
tree, and sold to various persons in the 
neighbourhood, which left the impression 
that Herne’s oak had been felled. 





* Mr. Crofton Croker informs us that 
there can be no ‘‘ misunderstanding ’’ on 
his part, as he received the statement in 
writing from his father-in-law, the late 
Mr. Nicholson.—Eb. 
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‘* Sixthly. A statement, which I know 
was made by his late majesty George the 
Fourth, that Herne’s oak had not been 
cut down by his father, and which has 
been confirmed to me by one of the sur- 
viving members of his family.” 


With regard to the opinion of Sir 
Herbert Taylor and Sir David Dun- 
das,—-these gentlemen were not likely 
to express one dissimilar from that of 
their royal master; and as to Mr. 
Jesse attempting to identify his tree 
from the admeasurement of its girth 
by however “‘ respectable a carpenter,” 
we might as well try to ascertain 
whether any individual in Alderman- 
bury or elsewhere be an alderman by 
getting a “‘ respectable ” tailor to take 
the circumference of such individual’s 
corporation. 

Our author then apologises for his 
obstinacy, and asks whiningly, ‘‘ even 
if he could be proved to be wrong, 
what object would be gained by the 
endeavours to destroy the interest 
which would otherwise be attached to 
this last (?) relic of our immortal bard.”’ 
To this 1 simply reply—Truth. Had 
Mr. Jesse, instead of ‘‘ discovering the 
unexpected fact that superstition holds 
the same sway in Windsor that it did 
when our poet wrote,” because “‘ some 
females,”’ it is said, ‘‘ have been alarmed 
with the fear of meeting Herne the 
Hunter ;” had he, I say, discovered 
any documental evidence illustrative of 
Shakspeare, that would truly have been 
“acceptable ;” but never with such 
‘* arguments’’—non tali auxilio—as 
those he has hitherto made use of, let 
him again trouble us. And so, leaving 
him to his conscience, should the board 
affixed by him to this tree have been 
instrumental in causing such men as 
the King of Prussia and the celebrated 
Humboldt to have “ gazed at it in si- 
lence’ as the Herne’s oak of our im- 
mortal Shakspeare, 


Iam, yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 


Mr. Ursan, 

AS T hold that in matters of topo- 
graphical import accuracy of infor- 
mation is a great desideratum, I trust 
that the following rematks may be 
deemed sufficiently important for in- 
sertion in your pages. 

The Saxon Chronicie, under the date 
A.D. 742, says, 

Gent, Mae. Vou, XXII. 
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‘¢ There was a large synod * assembled 
at Cloueshou (Cliffs Hoo), and there was 
Ethelbald, King of Mercia, with Arch- 
bishop Cuthbert, and many other wise 
men.’’F 


Rapin the historian is more par- 
ticular in his information, but has the 
synod under a rather different date, 
and says, 


‘In 747 was held at Cloveshoo, a cliff 
in the kingdom of Keni, a national synod, 
at which Ethelbald, King of Mercia, was 
present, with 12 bishops and a great num- 
ber of lords. That Cuthbert Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was president, read 
Pope Zachary’s letter, wherein the pope 
admonished the English to reform their 
lives, and threatened those with excom- 
munication that continued in their wicked 
courses. They made 28 canons, most of 
them relating to ecclesiastical discipline, 
the government of monasteries, the duties 
of bishops and other clergymen, the public 
service, singing psalms, keeping the Sab- 
bath and other holidays.”’ 


Another synod, the Saxon Chronicle 
says,{ was holden in 822 at Cliffs Hoo; 
but Rapin has it in 800, and is more 
circumstantial, and says it was held 
under Adelard, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and convened for the recovery 
of certain church lands usurped by the 
Kings of Mercia. 

Rapin further says, three years after 
(viz. 803) another council was held 
at the same place, wherein, according 
to Pope Leo’s constitution, and with 
the consent of Cenulph, King of Mer- 
cia, the archbishopric of Lichfield was 
reduced to a bishopric as formerly. 


In the Notes upon Rapin by Tindal 
and Smollett, as to these synods being 
held at Cliffs Hoo, in the kingdom of 
Kent, it is observed, 


‘* Cliff or Hoo is a town ona rock near 
Rochester. But the presence of the King 
of Mercia at this and some other councils 
held at Cloveshoo makes it supposed that 
it is the same with Abingdon, in Berk- 
shire, about the middle of the nation, 
antiently written Shovesham, by mistake 
for Clovesham or Cloveshoo.”’ 





* Wittena Gemote or parliament. 

+ Vide Ingram’s edition and translation, 
p- 67. See also Spelman’s Concilium, I. 
230. 

t Ingram’s edition and translation, p. 
87 ; and Spelman’s Concil. for the whole 
of the synods. 
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Now the learned Camden (vol. I. p. 
159) observes upon these syno:ls or 
councils at Cloveshoo, under the head 
Abingdon, 


‘‘That it was in antient times called 
Sheovesham ; it is not unreasonable to 
think this the very place where two synods 
were held, one in the year 742, and the 
other in 822, both said to be at Cloveshoo; 
for though it hath been settled,’’ says 
Camden, ‘‘in Kent, at a place called 
Cliff at Hoo, yet that conjecture is wholly 
founded upon the similitude of names, 
and doth by no means agree with what is 
supposed, that Cloveshoo was probably in 
Mercia, and Ethelbald King of the Mer- 
cians had the greatest hand in it, because 
the Saxon annals mention him particularly 
as present; and Cliff at Hoo, in Kent, is 
too much in a corner to answer the charac- 
ter of Cloveshoo, which is mentioned but 
twice in the Annals, and both times said 
expressly to be the placeofasynod. And 
in a council at Hertford in 672 we find it 
decreed that there should be two synods 
yearly ; but, because there were several 
incidental causes which might prevent 
them, it was unanimously agreed, how- 
ever, that there should one meet yearly 
the first day of August, at the place called 
Clofeshoh, which cannot be supposed un- 
reasonably to point out a place so little 
for the convenience of most of the mem- 
bers; but may very rationally be meant 
of this place (Abingdon), a place, perhaps, 
by reason ofits situation, as eligible by all 
parties as could be well thought of.’’ 


Yet in an»ther place, under the head 
Cliff at Hoo, Kent, Camden, “‘ accord- 
ing to the opinion of Sir Henry Spel- 
man and Mr. Talbot, both eminent 
antiquaries, (alluding to these councils 
or synods,) observes, 


‘The first, called by Cuthbert Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at which was pre- 
sent Ethelbald King of Mercia, a.p. 742; 
the second, under Kennulph, also King 
of Mercia, a.p. 803; and a third under 
Ceolwulf, his successor, a.p. 822. Upon 
which account Mr. Lambard also doubts 
whether Cloveshoo were not in Mercia 
rather than in Kent, the kings of Mercia 
being either present at them or the councils 
cailed by their authority, neither of which 
would probably have been at a place so 
remote from them (as Cliff at Hoo, in 
Kent,) or so incommodious for such a 
purpose ; nevertheless Mr. Lambard, upon 
the authority of Talhot, (yet reserving a 
power of revoking upon better informa- 
tion,) agrees that Cliff at Hoo must be the 
place, and the rather because he finds no 
such place as Cloveshoo within the pre- 
cincts of Mercia, although there be divers 


The situation of “ Cloveshoo." 
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places there that bear the name of Cliff 
as well as this.” 

With submission, however, to so 
grave an authority as that of Camden, 
I think he could not have seen or at 
least examined that copy of the Saxon 
Chronicle kept or compiled at Abing- 
don; he would there have seen that 
these synods (or one of them) were 
there said to have been held at Claves- 
hoo not Sheovesham (Abingdon) ; and, 
indeed, Leland the historian calls 
Abingdon antiently Seukesham, “‘ whe- 
ther from record or mistake I know 
not,” says Camden; and the affinity of 
the name Sheovesham or Seukesham 
to Cloveshoo seems to me very small, 
(independently of that place or Abing- 
don being as it was in the West Saxon 
kingdom and not in Mercia, and 
Egbrichus, then King of the West 
Saxons, was not present thereat though 
a renowned Christian ;) besides, the 
termination ‘‘ ham ”’ instead of ‘ hoo ”’ 
is, | think, definitive that this latter 
place could not be the Cloveshoo, as 
‘*ham ” is the Saxon house, farm, or 
village, and * hoo” the Saxon high; I 
think, therefore, I have disposed of 
the probability that ever Sheovesham, 
Seukesham, or Abingdon, was or were 
the locality of this synod, or, indeed, 
of any of these synods. With regard 
to Cliff at Hoo, in Kent, its situation, 
as will be seen by the map, renders it 
most improbable even for a Kentish 
synod, being that of a chersonesus, and 
not approachable by land except on 
one side of it, viz. that between 
Rochester and Gravesend ; and that 
the Kings of Mercia, and their dukes, 
lords, and prelates, &c. should be 
drawn such a distance out of their 
own territories to attend synods in 
two of the cases, viz. that of taking 
the archiepiscopal seat from Lichfield, 
and that of obtaining the restoration 
of property taken from the Church in 
Mercia, seems altogether improbable. 

I shall now proceed, without further 
preamble, to fix the locality of these 
synods in the county of Bedford, a 
part of the Mercian kingdom. It 
must be premised that this district 
seems to have been a species or sort of 
lerru incognita, never having had its 
own particular or exclusive historian, 
Its division into a county by the name 
of Beddanford, or Bedford, did not 
take place until the reign of Alfred, 
(about a century after the holding of 
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the synods at Cloveshoo,) which would 
be another reason why a more par- 
ticular or explanatory account of the 
situation of Cloveshoo had not been 
given by historiographers. And Bed- 
ford must at that time have been a 
small place, though daily growing into 
more importance by one of the vicinal 
ways, probably made by Ostorius the 
Roman propretor, from Towcester 
(the antient Tripontium) by Newport 
(Nova porta), through the Ouse at 
Bedford, to Salena (Sandy), passing 
through it, and earthworks being 
thrown up on one side of the river, 
and a sort of military defence made 
and kept by troops at the passuge, as 
was customary at great rivers, the 
people began to draw themselves to- 
gether to such localities, to partake of 
such defences, and to build houses ; 
which in this case (Bedford) was in- 
creased by King Offa the Mercian 
taking to its situation, and afterwards 
more increased by King Edward, who 
built that part of the town south of 
the Ouse, viz. St. Mary Street and 
Potter Street, or Porta Street, (the 
street of the vicinal way or passoge 
to Salzna or Sandy). 

We come now to observe, that at 
the west end of the town of Clifton, 
in the county of Bedford, and ina line 
leading to Meppershall and Shetling- 
ton, is an ancient way, which, before 
the late inclosure of Clifton, was and 
is yet called the Hoo way, and at the 
extremity of it, as itenters and crosses 
the London and Bedford roads, which 
separates the parishes of Clifton and 
Meppershall, is there called Clifton 
Hoo, This place, ‘‘ the Hoo,” is the 
highest place in Clifton parish, and 
commands an extensive view of Bed- 
fordshire on the one side, and into 
Herts on theother. And onthe north 
side of it, looking down for Shetford, 
or Shefford, about half a mile hence, is 
quite a declivity. On the right hand 
of this “*‘ Hoo way,” in Clifton parish, 
about half a mile from the town before 
the inclosvre, was a large quantity of 
argillaceous earth, thrown up, much 
resembling an ancient barrow or tumu- 
lus, but, instead of being round like 
the Roman tumuli, was oblong, like 
that of the Danes or Saxons, according 
to Olaus Wormius, and the descent 
therefrom was gradual into the valley, 
admitting of a famous opportunity of 


Clifton Hoo, co. Bedford. 
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being addressed therefrom; and I can 
almost figure to myself Archbishop 
Cuthbert (the holy Cuthbert) sur- 
rounded by Ethelbald the king, the 
twelve bishops, the dukes and nobles, 
reading to this admiring primitive 
Christian assembly, on the onset of 
their synod, the letter of Pope Zachary 
to him on Christian duties. 

This place is distant from Hertford, 
where the synod was held in the 6h 
of Ethelred, king of the Mercians (di- 
recting a synod or council to be held 
yearly at Clives Hoo), about 25 miles, 
and in a direct line by the great road 
leading from London to Bedford and 
into the heart of Mercia; and it is re- 
markable from this spot were roads 
leading crosswise into almost all parts 
of England; besides, it is seated ina 
fine sound gravelly soil, in an open 
situation (the open fields), about two 
miles from Arlsey, a market town in 
the time of the Saxons, and about five 
or six miles from Ashwell, a borough 
in the time of the Saxons, and both of 
which, according to the Domesday 
Survey, remained, and were such in 
the time of Edward, and subsequently 
of the Conqueror. Biggleswade, also 
another Saxon and hundred town, only 
four miles from Clifton, and haviog a 
market, temp. Hen. I. the grandson of 
the Conqueror, and Clifton itself being 
in the time of King Alfred a place of 
so much importance as to give name 
to the hundred in which it is situate, 
and consequently affording convenience 
for the holding of its Hundsed Court 
and Stolfold (anciently called Stalfalt) 
little more than three miles from 
Clifton Hoo, being in the time of Ed- 
ward, and subse quently of the Domes- 
day Survey, so large as to have four 
mills,—one is led to suppose it may 
have been equally capable of affording 
convenience for travellers at the time 
of these synods. 

Clifton desives its name from its 
situation, the town on the cliff. An 
old farm, about half a mile from the 
locality of this synod, or not so much, 
but directly by the Hoo way, is now, 
and has from antiquity, been called 
the Hoo farm. And at the time of 
the Domesday Survey, we have other 
towns in its neighbourhood, all equally 
high situations, such as Silvershoo, 
(Silsoe,) Cain-hoo, and Millo. 

Yours, &. W. Cuapman, 
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ANCIENT MANSION AT SANDFORD-ORCAS, co. SOMERSET. 
(With a Plate.) 


SANDFORD-ORCAS is situated on 
the southern confines of Somerset- 
shire, adjoining Dorsetshire, and is 
only three miles from Sherbourne in 
the latter county. It is a small and 
sequestered parish, lying under the 
western declivity of the Corton Hills, 
which sweep round towards the west, 
forming two sides of a small valley. 
The parish is diversified with hill and 
dale; the soil a sandy loam, and stone 
brash, chiefly in pasture, interspersed 
with a small portion of arable. An 
extensive sheep-walk occupies the 
declivity of hill on the east, and the 
parish contains 1,370 acres. Cows are 
priocipally fed in the valley. Asmall 
stream flows down the vale, on which 
the village, surrounded by trees and 
orchards, is situated. It consists of a 
long straggling street, running along 
the bauk of the rivulet nearly a mile; 
at its western extremity stands the 
church, and near it the ancient manor 
house, still in tolerable preservation. 

This mansion Mr. Phelps, in his 
History of Somersetshire, stated to be 
‘‘in the Elizabethan style,” a general 
term, and much too generally em- 
ployed. The building in question is 
oider than the reign of Elizabeth, and 
perhaps of the time of Henry VIII. 
We are sorry, however, not to possess 
the materials for describing it minutely. 
It has a porch and large bay windows. 
A lofty arched gateway leads into a 
court ; over it are the arms of Knoyle, 
ina pannel ; and also over theentrance- 
porch. The hall has been divided, 
and converted into a farm-house. 

The additional name of Orcas is a 
corrupted abbreviation of Orescuiltz 
or Orskoys; a family who possessed 
this manor, with other lands in 
the same county, in Wilts, and in 
Gloucestershire, soon after the Con- 
quest. In the time of Henry I. Henry 
Orescuiltz held one knight’s fee in this 
county of the Abbot of Glastonbury ; 
and was succeeded by Helias de 
Oreseuiltz his son, who was living 
12 Henry Il. 1166. To this Helias 
succeeded Richard de Orescuiltz, his 
son, lord of this manor and of Sturis, 
in the beginning of the reign of King 
John. In the 12th of the same, Roger 





de Viliers paid twenty marks, that he 
might inherit the share of his mother 
Alice in the lands of the said Richard 
de Crescuiltz, Maud, the daughter 
and coheir of this Richard, and sister 
of the said Alice, was lady of this 
manor and of Sharncot, in the county 
of Wilts. She married William, son 
of William de Harptree, of Harptree 
in this county, and made a partition 
of her inheritance with her sister Alice, 
by afine, 10 Richard I. 1199. He 
died 16 Henry III. 1232, leaving issue 
Thomas de Harptree, who married 
Eva de Gournay, sister and heiress of 
Maurice de Berkeley. The moiety 
continued in that family for a long 
series of years, and became involved 
with their other estates in the vicissi- 
tudes of the Gournays, till it fell to the 
Crown, after the death (most probably) 
of Mathew de Gournay, the last of the 
line, in 1406. The manor seems to 
have been divided about this period 
between the families of Knoyle, who 
had held possessions in this parish in 
the time of Edward III., and of 
Jerrard ; one of whom, John Jerrard, 
died seised of a moiety of this manor 
and of the advowson of the church, 
6 Henry VI. 1428. 

William Knoyle, who died in 1607, 
is called of Sandford-Orcas, and left 
three sons and four daughters. 

In 1708, Sir Thomas Webster, of 
London, Bart. was seised of a moiety 
of this manor; and soon after the 
other moiety belonged to John Hunt, 
of Compton Pauncefoot, Esq. whose 
widow presented to the living in 1723. 
He devised it to his second son Doding- 
ton Hunt, who died in 1749, leaving 
the moiety of the manor and of the 
advowson of the church to his eldest 
son, Dodington Hunt, Esq. of Charlton 
King’s, in the county of Gloucester, 
who sold it to John Hutchins, Esq. 
in 1735; whose grandson John, of 
Ludlow, in the county of Salop, now 
holds the manor and advowson. The 
other portion belongs to Lord Port- 
man. 

(These particulars are extracted 
from Mr. Phelps’s History of Somer- 
setshire.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND 
HENRY HALLAM, ESQ. 


THIS Correspondence, which has 
been privately circulated by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, and is now 
published with his approbation, relates 
to the following note which is ap- 
pended to the account given of John 
Le Clerc by Mr. Hallam, in his In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe, 
vol. iv. p. 145. First edit. 


Bishop Monk observes, that Le Clerc 
‘* seems to have been the first person who 
understood the power which may be ex- 
ercised over literature by a reviewer.” 
Life of Bentley, p. 209. This may be 
true, especially as he was nearly the first 
reviewer, and certainly better than his 
predecessors. But this remark is fol- 
lowed by a sarcastic animadversion upon 
Le Clerc’s ignorance of Greek metres, 
and by the severe assertion, that ‘‘ by an 
absolute system of terror he made himself 
a despot in the republic of letters.’”’ The 
former is so far true, that he neither un- 
derstood the Greek metres as well as 
Bentley and Porson, or those who have 
trod in their steps, nor supposed that all 
learning was concentred m that know- 
ledge, as we seemed in danger of suppos- 
ing within my memory. The latter is not 
warranted by the general character of Le 
Clere’s criticisms, which, where he has 
no personal quarrel, is temperate and mo- 
derate, neither traducing men nor im- 
puting motives; and consequently unlike 
certain periodical criticism of a later date.’’ 


1, 


The Cloisters, Westminster, 
June 3, 1844. 


My pear Sir,—Presuming upov 
the common bond of sympathy in 
which literature unites its professors, 
I take the liberty of calling your at- 
tention to a passage in your Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Euroye, 
by which I feel myself aggrieved. 

It is your note (in vol. iv. p. 145, Ist 
edition) respecting Le Clerc, and the 
notice taken of him as a reviewer and 
a scholar in my Life of Bentley. When 
I first saw this note, three or four years 
ago, I conceived the idea of pointing 
out to you the erroneous representa- 
tion which is there given of my senti- 
ments: but the distressing state of 
my vision has long compelled me to 
renounce almost all correspondence, 
except upon the business of my di- 
ocese, to which I devote what remains 


to me of eye-sight. However, an ac- 
cident having recalled it to my mind, 
I have determined, though late, to 
name the subject; being convinced 
that it is due to you, as well as to my- 
self, to afford you an opportunity of 
repairing the wrong, if upon consi- 
deration you should deem that any 
has been inflicted. 

After noticing my observations upon 
Le Clere as a reviewer, you say, 
“but this remark is followed by a 
sarcastic animadversion upon Le 
Clere’s ignorance of Greek metres, 
and by the severe assertion, that, ‘ by 
an absolute system of terror, ke made 
himself a despot in the republic of 
letters.’ ”” 

I must infer that while writing this 
note you had not my book before you; 
for you speak of the above ‘ severe 
assertion’ as the latter of the two 
censures, when in fact those words 
precede my remark upon Le Clerc’s 
ignorance of Greek [comic] metres, 
which I mention as among the cir- 
cumstances which utterly disqualified 
him from undertaking an edition of 
the fragments of Menander and Phi- 
lemon, 

But, however this may have been, 
the words quoted by you are but the 
conclusion of a sentence describing 
the mode and the effect of a plan of 
reviewing, which was at that time 
novel, and in which he had no com- 
petitor. The sentence is this : ‘‘ Such 
an adept was he in the science of re- 
viewing, so skilfully did he distribute 
his praises and censures, and so well 
did he understand the artifice of inter- 
posing his own judgment on some of 
the leading subjects, that he main- 
tained an air of superiority on every 
topic, and by an ubsolute system of 
terror made himself a despot in the re- 
public of letters.” It is only by se- 
parating the last words from the con- 
text that they can be represented as a 
severe reflection upon Le Clerc. His 
hecoming a literary despot is stated 
a3 the result of his executing with 
ability and address the office of sole 
reviewer, and of the consequent terror 
with which his censures were re- 
garded. Had there been numerous 
competitors in the same line, as has 
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subsequently been the case, no such su- 
premacy could have been maintained. 

1 have only to add, that your own 
character of Le Clerc’s criticisms is 
not very different from, certainly not 
incompatible with, that given by my- 
self: indeed, I had bestowed upon 
him higher praise than you do, for 
candour and moderation, as having 
displayed those qualities in a case 
where he was exposed to the influence 
of personal irritation (see Life of 
Bentley, vol. i. p. 322). Respecting 
the classical enterprise of Le Clerc, 
which brought him under my censure, 
I have undoubtedly expressed senti- 
ments of unqualified condemnation. 
But if the account which I[ have given 
of the book itself, and of the want of 
all qualification in the editor, be cor- 
rect, it can hardly be thought that I 
have spoken of the performance with 
undue severity. The point therefore 
is, whether those particulars in my 
book (p. 266—280) be correctly 
stated, without exaggeration or over- 
colouring. I take the liberty of send- 
ing a copy of the second edition; you 
will see that | have not censured Le 
Clerc for inferiority in metrical know- 
ledge to subsequent. scholars, (which in 
a matter of that nature would have 
been palpably unfair,) but because his 
information on this subject was far 
below that usually possessed by con- 
temporary and by preceding scholars, 
and particularly by Grotius, the editor 
whose errors he undertook to detect, 
and whose fame he seemed anxious to 
eclipse. 

I should much wish that you would 
ask the Dean of Curist Cuurcu, or 
any other impartial scholar, familiar 
with that department of literature, 
whether in his opinion I have spoken 
of Le Clere’s publication of Menander 
and Philemon with unmerited severity. 
It would give me pleasure to re-con- 
sider any particular so pointed out, 
and to retract or soften any sentence 
or any word which seemed more 
harsh than the justice of the case de- 
manded. 

After each of your remarks upon my 
sentiments, there follows an allusion 
to some unnamed publications of late 
years :—you say, “ he neither under- 
stood the Greek metres so well as 
Bentley and Porson, or those who have 
trod in their steps, nor supposed that 
all learning was concentred in that 
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knowledge, as we seemed in danger of 
supposing within my memory;” and 
again, ‘“‘tbe character of Le Clerc’s 
criticisms, where he has no personal 
quarrel, is temperate and moderate, 
neither traducing men nor imputing 
motives ; and consequently unlike certain 
periodical criticism of a later date.” 

What allusions you designed to con- 
vey by the words marked, I cannot 
pronounce or conjecture; but of this 
1 am sure—as I am the person against 
whom this note seems especially di- 
rected, your readers will suppose these 
sentences to contain oblique censures 
of some writings of mine. Now, in 
whatever I have written upon the sub- 
ject of Greek metre, I am perfectly 
certain that I never attempted to exalt 
that science above its proper station, 
as auxiliary in a humble degree to true 
criticism, and consequently to the ac- 
curate knowledge and perception of 
the language. And in regard to the 
other imputation, levelled against mo- 
dern reviewers, I not only feelinnocent, 
but of the very small share which, in 
the course of my life, I have had in 
periodical criticism, [ am at a loss 
even to guess at what such a charge 
could have been directed. 

Had this note appeared in an anony- 
mous publication, or with the name 
of an author of inferior celebrity, I 
should have disregarded it as harmless, 
and never have bestowed upon it a 
second thought. But when given to 
the world under the sanction of a 
writer of the highest reputation among 
his contemporaries, and in a work 
which, among other merits, lays claim 
to impartiality, I cannot help feeling 
that it has a tendency injurious to my 
literary reputation. It is now there- 
fore submitted to your consideration, 
whether there be any grounds upon 
which it can be justified ; since, if in- 
justice has been committed, though to 
a humble individual, you must see that 
the note is pro tanfo a disparagement 
to your work.—Believe me to be, with 
much respect, my dear sir, your faith- 
ful and humble servant, 

J. H. Groucester anv Bristou. 
Henry Hatraw, Esa. 


i. 
24, Wilton Crescent, 
+ June 5, 1844. 
My pear Lorp,—Il cannot but 
much regret that any expressions of 
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mine should have seemed to your mind 
rather unfair aad uncalled-for. Pos- 
sibly the latter charge may have some 
foundation, as I was not bound, in my 
History of Literature, to make any 
remaik of the kind. But I had con- 
tracted, from early reading, some de- 
gree of partiality for Le Clerc, and 
had derived much information from 
his Bibliothéques. I was somewhat 
hurt, therefore, to find a person of 
your eminence treat him, as it seemed 
to me, more harshly than on consider- 
ation of his general merits he deserved. 

‘*The absolute system of terror,” 
and the name of ‘‘ despot in the re- 
public of letters,” did not strike me as 
very applicable; because Le Clerc is 
not, in general, a severe critic, though, 
like almost every critic, capable of 
being bitter enough when irritated. 
It could not be necessary to quote the 
former part of the sentence, which in- 
troduces this clause; since it does not 
modify it, but only points out the 
qualities by which, in your Lordship’s 
opinion, he established this despotism. 
Many reviewers since have practised 
the arts you impute to him, and thus 
have become terrible and almost de- 
spotic. 

I must now advert to the expression, 
“certain periodical criticism of a later 
date.”’ If this could be taken by your 
Lordship as referring to anything of 
your composition, I could not be sur- 
pri-ed at your being offended at it. 
But I most unequivocally deny that any 
such allusion was in my mind. In 
fact I cannot recollect more than one 
article in periodicai criticism which 
has been generally attributed to your 
pen; though there may probably be 
others, which do not occur to me, or 
of which I[ had no information; and 
that article was of a nature hardly 
within the verge of literory criticism, 
nor open to any censure. The word 
“certain,” indicates perhaps, in ge- 
neral use, some peculiar allusion ; but 
I am satisfied that I did not intend it 
for any individual, and unquestionably 
not for yourself. 

The observation about ‘‘ concen- 
trating learning in a knowledge of 
Greek metres,’ was not specially di- 
rected against yourself. I thought 
that, at one time, metrical criticism 
was unduly held up in England, to the 
injury of other philological learning ; 
and in this the present age of scholars 
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appears to agree with me. As to Le 
Clere’s ignorance of metres, I never 
pretended to set him up; but is it not 
to be remembered, that little had been 
known by the preceding age, and that 
Bentley’s acuteness was not given to 
every one? Bentley, like yourself, is 
not very gentle towards Le Clerc. 

If my book should reach a third 
edition, 1 will endeavour to modify 
the phrases of my note, so far as they 
can be construed into anything offen- 
sive to yourself, which, as I repeat, 1 
never meant, nor could, in a case 
where there was no provocation, and 
much respect for your literary cha- 
racter, have inserted without lowering 
myself. I am much obliged by the 
handsome way in which you have 
spoken of my work.—And am, my 
dear Lord, with much respect, your 
most faithful servant, 

Henry Hatiam. 

Tue Lorp Brsnop or 
GLOUCESTER AND BristTou. 


Ill. 
The Cloisters, Westminster, 
June 6, 1844. 

My pear Srr,—My best thanks are 
demanded by our obliging reply to my 
letter of remonstrance, and I assure you 
that it gives me much satisfaction to 
learn, that your two reflections upon 
metrical scholarship and periodical 
criticism were not designed against 
myself; which, as the note now stands, 
your readers will generally suppose to 
have been the case. 

But your reply to my complaint of 
the manner in which my sentiments 
were represented, is not satisfactory. 
An author kas a right to have his words 
quoted correctly, and without muti- 
lation, particularly when, as in this 
instance, a censure is founded upon 
the quotation. The sentence, when 
fully cited, gives a different impression 
of my meaning from that conveyed by 
the piece which you have taken from 
it. Perhaps the words “ terror” and 
‘‘ despotism ”” were too strong, and 
not well chosen: ‘‘ Arbiter of lite- 
rature’’ (as I elsewhere call Le Clere) 
was more appropriate. Still the pas- 
sage, when read fairly, leaves no 
doubt upon the reader’s mind in what 
sense I designed the words. I re- 
presented Le Clere to have become 
furmidable and despotic, not malis 
artibus, but by the natural effect of 
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that engine, which he wielded so abiy, 
and without a rival. [f should cer- 
tainly not have written as a distinct 
andcomplete sentence the words which 
you quoted ; nor should I have used 
them at all, had I apprehended the 
danger of their being misconstrued. 

You say, ‘‘ It could not be necessary 
to quote the former part of the sentence 
which introduces this clause ; since it 
does not modify it, but only points out 
the qualities, by which, in your Lord- 
ship’s opinion, he established this 
despotism.”” You will pardon me for 
remarking, that you have yourself 
here given a reason which made it 
necessary, in fairness, to have quoted 
the whole sentence, particularly as my 
assertions were to be styled “ severe ”’ 
and “ unwarranted.” The words 
which you omitted point out the 
qualities by which I held him to have 
established this despotism ; he was 
not accused of having done it by dis- 
creditable practices. At all events 
your readers, had they seen the whole 
sentence, would not have been left to 
suppose (as they now may) that I had 
charged this famed reviewer with 
having attained his terrible pre-emi- 
nence, by “‘ traducing men” or ‘ as- 
signing motives.” —I remain with great 
truth, my dear Sir, yours very faith- 
fully, 

J. H. Grovcester anv Bristot. 
Henry Hattray, Esa. 
lV: 
The Cloisters, Westminster, 
June 14, 1844. 

My pear Srr,—To prevent the 
danger of accident or mistake, I take 
the liberty of asking whether you re- 
ceived the letter which I addressed to 
you on the 6th of this month.—i am, 
my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

J. H. Groucester anv Bristov. 
Henry Hata, Esa. 
V. 
24, Wilton Crescent, 
June 15, 1844. 

My pear Lorp,—TI certainly re- 
ceived the letter which your Lordship 
addressed to me on the 6th instant, 
It did not occur to me that any answer 
was required, as I could only have 
said, as I now do, that I omitted a 
part of the sentence in the Life of 
Bentley, because I did not perceive that 
it affected the sense of what I quoted. 
No one, [con sincerely say, is more 

6 
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averse to garbled quotation than my- 
self ; but it may easily happen that two 
persons do not see the importance of 
particular clauses in the same light.— 
Iam, my dear Lord, very faithfuliy 
yours, Henry HaLuam. 
Tse Lorp BisuHor oF 
GLOUCESTER AND BRIsTOL. 


VI. 


The Cioisters, Westminster, 
June 17, 1844. 

My pear Srr,—Your favour of 
June 15th has reached me. 

I am still of opinion that an injury 
has been done to me, which, had our 
cases been reversed, I should have 
felt pleasure in redressing. Having 
now only a prospect of partial redress, 
and even that uncertain, 1 have no 
course left me except to enable the 
public to judge of the merits of the 
case which we seem to regard in such 
different lights.—Believe me, my dear 
Sir, yours very faithfully, 

J. H. Girovcesrer anv Brisrou. 
Henry Hatiam, Esa. 


VII. 
24, Wilton Crescent, ° 
June 18, 1844. 

My pear Lorp,—I have never said 
that I would not, if my History of 
Literatureshould reach another edition, 
insert the whole sentence, which, in 
your Lordship’s opinion, I have too 
partially quoted, though I was unable, 
as I still am, to perceive what im- 
portant difference it would make in 
the sense of the clause which I have 
extracted. But if] was to do so, as 
I am ready to promise, it will be as a 
matter of courtesy at your request, and 
not as feeling it due in justice and 
candour. Here we do not agree, as 
must often happen where two authors 
have to defend themselves. 1 ought, 
however, to observe, that I have no 
immediate or near expectation of pub- 
lishing another edition; so that, if 
your Lordship feels yourself aggrieved, 
it may be better to lay the matter 
before the public. 

You have my full permission, if you 
think fit, to print my letters on this 
subject, including, of course, the pre- 
sent.—l remain, my dear Lord, very 
faithfully yours, 

Henry Hatram. 

Tuer Lorp EBisnor or 
GLOUCESTER AND BRisTOL, 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Poems of Charles Churchill, with 
Notes and Life. By W. Tooke, 
F.R.S. 3 vols. Aldine Edition. 
WE think that Mr. Tooke has done 

all that an editor could do to illustrate 

the works and revive the reputation of 

a neglected poet. His copious anno- 

tations not only explain the obscure 

passages of the text, but also contain 

a pleasing variety of literary informa- 

tion. Of all poets the satirist stands 

most in need of a commentary : his 
allusions are temporary and fugitive ; 
instead of speaking boldly out, he 
sometimes “‘ hints a fault, and hesitates 
dislike,” and sometimes the object of 
his satire, though notorious in his day, 
becomes in a generation or two a lost 
and forgotten name. There is no one 
now who can fill up the blank initials 
in the satires and other personal po- 
ems of Pope. We happen to possess 
all that Horace Walpole’s memory or 
curiosity supplied, and he was the last 
person who interested himself in the 
personal and curious anecdotes of that 
time; and yet our list is still imperfect. 

We feel assured that Doctor Joseph 

Warton possessed opportunities of 

which he was too careless or indolent 

to avail himself; and it is curious that 
no edition of Pope’s works has, to our 
knowledge, ever turned up, in which 
any one of his contemporaries or ad- 
mirers had supplied the deficiency we 
arelamenting. Mr. Tooke, however, has 
performed an editor’s task with fidelity, 
and has enabled us to read Churchill 
with double pleasure. Whether all 

his well-directed efforts will restore a 

departed popularity we cannot say, 

but the first edition having sold off, is 

a proof that curiosity iseven nowawake 

tothe merits of a writer who once filled 

a large space in public estimation, and 

many of whose productions may be 

still read with instruction and delight. 

Churchill has received the praise of 

men who were able judges of the art 

he professed, and who could support 

their favourable opinion of him with 

sufficient reasons. Warburton, a critic 

not over easily pleased, says, “he was 
Gent, Mag, Vou, XXII. 


surprised at the excellent things he 
found in the Rosciad.”” Cowper calls 
him “‘ the great Churchill,”’ and says, 
“he deserves the name of a poet ;” 
and, indeed, as Southey has remarked, 
Cowper formed his style and tone (we 
are speaking of his poems in rhyme and 
in the heroic couplet,) more after 
Churchill than any other model. 

It certainly is wonderful how much 
and how well Churchill wrote, consider- 
ing the shortness of his life and the idle 
dissipation of his habits. He pos- 
sessed a wonderful fertility of inven- 
tion and fluent copiousness and com- 
mand of language, which might have 
led to the highest excellence; but no 
one who writes as he did, can hope to 
write uniformly well, and we fully 
agree in Lord Bath’s decision, “‘ He 
has a great genius and is an excellent 
poet ; there are to be seen some as fine 
lines as ever were writ, and some as 
low, prosaic trash as ever came from 
Grub Street. One may plainly see 
that all his works are what the French 
call pieces rapportes;” and Colman 
describes his muse as “‘ now a queen 
and now a slattern.” Those of his 
poems were the most popular at the 
time which had the most personal al- 
lusions ; but the Rosciad has other and 
higher claims to admiration, and pos- 
sesses in itself much of the pungency, 
wit, force and expression of the best 
satire. 

We now shall extract from high 
authority a passage regarding our 
poet both as a man and as a writer, 
in the spirit and tone of which we 
fully agree, and we believe also it will 
meet with Mr. Tooke’s approbation. 

Mr. Southey, when speaking of 
Chalmers’s Life of Churchill, in his 
edition of the British Poets, says, 
“The editor bestows due commenda- 
tion upon the powers of Churchill, 
wasted as they were on worthless 
subjects, and comments with not un- 
deserved severity upon the errors and 
vices of the poet. Yet itis not in a 
tone of unmitigated censure that the 
life of this aay man should 
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be written. To one who died in his 
34th year something may be allowed 
on the score of hot youth, unsubdued 
passions, and principles which were 
rather unfettered than depraved. It 
ought also to be remembered that he 
was not without some redeeming 
virtues,—that he had an open heart 
and a liberal hand, and was steady as 
he was ardent in his friendships. 
Temporary as were the topics on which 
he squandered himself, and wicked as 
was the malignity of his personal 
satire, the general strain is of that 
character which, now that all personal 
and party feelings are gone by, ele- 
vates the reader by its manliness and 
generous spirit. This it is which, like 
spice in a mummy, has preserved, and 
will continue to preserve, his works 
from the dissolution to which the sub- 
ject would otherwise have hastened. 
The life of such a man should be 
written in the spirit of philosophy ; it 
is not difficult to trace the self-delu- 
sions by which he was misled, and the 
lesson which such a life holds out 
would be most impressive when ex- 
pressed with most charity for one who 
deserves compassion even more than 
condemnation.” 

We have now only further to say, 
that we have added a few observations 
of our own to Mr. Tooke’s Commen- 
tary, which we cannot make so full 
or correct as we could wish, as we 
are away from our books, and must 
trust entirely to our memory for what 
we have written. In one or two in- 
stances we differ from Mr. Tooke in 
our opinion of the merit of the writers 
on whom he passes his judgment; 
but a difference of opinion that is 
formed with deliberation, and that is 
supported with temperance and judg- 
ment, is the “‘ pioneer of truth.”” We 
are quite willing to go with him in his 
estimation of Churchill, and in return 
we shall hope to lead him to re-con- 
sider his judgment on Pope. 

Vol. I. p. 17. The character of 
Arthur Murphy is not in our opinion 
sufficiently favourable; and the high 
commendation of him by Johnson, as 
narrated by Boswell, should have been 
placed on the other side. 

P. 31. Sir Michael Foster. A life 
of this learned person was published 
by his nephew, Michael Dodson, esq. 
in 1811. It was intended for the 





sixth volume of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, and was the last article 
printed for that work. 

P. 96. The picture of Betterton by 
Pope is now at Lord Mansfield’s at 
Caen Wood, where we lately saw it. 
It is a very moderate production, and 
the hand in particular is ill-drawn. 

P. 148. As regards Garrick’s want 
of generosity ; we should observe, that, 
like other men who have made their 
fortunes in an arduous profession, he 
knew the difficulty of making money, 
and therefore did not unnecessarily 
part with it; but when occasion 
called he was liberal, and we refer with 
pleasure to his correspondence with 
Madame Riccoboni, and to his very 
liberal assistance to her. 

P.172. In the iist of illustrious 
men who have had illustrious sons, 
should not the editor have mentioned 
Lord Burghley and his son the Earl of 
Salisbury ? 

P.179. Mason had generally ‘‘ es- 
caped the imputation of being the 
author of the Heroic Epistle;” but it 
was suspected by a few, and known 
to Horace Walpole. He seems to 
have had a personal dislike to the 
King, and grew more bitter in politics 
and literature as he grew old. See in 
his Life of Whitehead his anger against 
Johnson, breaking out in a most hy- 
perbolical attempt to imitate his style. 

On Lord Lyttelton — we have 
only to observe that there is a small 
volume called ‘‘ The Correspondents,” 
which is generally attributed to him ; 
but without sufficient reason. It is 
published anonymously. The letters 
of the younger Lord Lyttelton in one 
volume were written by W. Coombe, 
the author of Dr. Syntax. 

P. 182. Allan Ramsay, the portrait 
painter,—we possess his portrait of 
himself in the act of painting. 

P. 186. ‘‘ Macpherson publisheda 
contemptible translation of the Iliad.” 
True; but perhaps the finest transla- 
tion that could be made of the Iliad 
would be in the prose of the Bible. 

P. 187. David Mallett filled a consi- 
derable space in the public mind in his 
day; his manners were elegant, his 
conversation interesting. He was not 
a man of genius, but was clever ; he 
imitated, and not badly, Pope’s cou- 
plets and Thomson’s blank verse: his 
life was prosperous, and he lived in 
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affluence. That he was selected to 
write the Duke of Marlborough’s life, 
and to edit Bolingbroke’s posthumous 
works, show that he was in general 
estimation as a man of literature and 
knowledge. A wit of the day said his 
proper name was Moloch, which he 
softened down to Malloch, and then 
to Mallett. 

P, 220. ‘‘ The defaulter of unac- 
counted millions,” 7. e. Lord Holland. 
This injurious calumny has been amply 
refuted by Lord Brougham in his 
sketch of that statesman. 

P. 230. Thomas Potter was au- 
thor of several short poems in the 
Asylum for Fugitive Pieces: among 
which is one on Mrs. Warburton 
going to a ball in the character of 
Diana, alluding to the scandal of the 
times, (See Duellist, iii. p. 238, for 
an allusion to it.) 


** See Dian’s crescent on her front dis- 
played ; [&c. 
Behold the wife confess herself a maid,” 
Mrs. Warburton married after the 
Bishop’s death his chaplain, Mr. 
Martin Stafford Smith. The lines 


‘* And was so proud, that should he meet 
The Twelve Apostles in the street, 
He’d turn his nose up at themall, [&c. 
And shove his Saviour from the wall,’’ 

might be illustrated by Churchill’s 
once saying, that, if Warburton had 
met the Apostle Paul, he would have 
said—Paul, hold my horse!* We 
may remark by the way that Parr’s 
character of Warburton in the 
‘* Warburtoniana,”’ is one of his most 
elaborate and successful perform- 
ances. Parr used always to say, 
that Warburton’s fame stood on the 
double pedestal of his and Johnson’s 
praise. 

Vol. II.p.121. “ Alluding tothe sud- 
den death of Henry Prince of Wales.” 
The term sudden death is surely 
wrong; Prince Henry died of decline 
and inflammatory wasting of the lungs, 
and accurate details of his illness are 
in print. He died at Sheen, and a post- 
mortem examination took place. 

P. 136. Thesuspicion of James II. 
being implicated in the death of his 
brother, whose disease was manifestly 





* See Monthly Review, Sept. 1809, p. 
11, where this anecdote is told in bolder 
language than we have chosen to use. 


apopiectic, is utterly without founda- 
tion, and most abhorrent from the 
character of that unfortunate Prince, 
who, at least, was a conscientiou 
man. 

P. 138. The House of Nassau— 
this is justly praised. Neither France 
nor England can boast such a succes- 
sion of heroes and patriots. Next to 
them in talent would come the Stuarts 
of Scotland. 

P. 156. We do not approve of the 
character given of Pope in this note; 
but we have no room to enter on rea- 
sons. The life of this great poet as 
not yet been written. 

P. 171. ‘* Ofhis (Marvell’s) contro- 
versy with Archbishop Parker ;”’ does 
not the editor mean Bishop Parker, 
the author of the Memoir of his own 
Times, and the friend of Sheldon? 
Archbishop Parker was a very different 
person, living in a very different time. 

P. 183. We do not exactly know 
what Gray means when he writes to 
Walpole,—‘* Guthrie is a rascal, but 
rascals may find out curious things,” 


c. 

P. 186. Canning’s saying on Sir 
Philip Francis being the author of Ju- 
nius just meets our feeling. We think it 
was a par/y paper, and Francis might 
have been the scribe. 

P. 222. This account of the gypsies 
should be corrected and enlarged from 
Mr. Borrow’s History of them, which 
is very curious and authentic. 

P. 234. Lord George Sackville. 
Cumberland’s interesting character of 
him, 8vo. 1785, should have been re- 
ferred to or consulted. Cumberlaod 
lived in habits of intimacy with him, 
He appears to advantage iu the Chat- 
ham Correspondence, and recovered 
from the blow received at Minden. 

P. 265. Dr. Douglas also wrote a 
very judicious and celebrated essay on 
miracles, called The Criterion. 

P. 340. Glover left memoirs, which 
have been published since his death, 
called ‘‘ Memoirs of a celebrated Lite- 
rary Character.” His poem of The 
Athenaid, 3 vols. should also have 
been mentioned. His ballad of Ho- 
sier’s Ghost is the most popular of the 
productions of his muse. He wrote it 
at Stowe, and, itis said, in his poetical 
enthusiasm he was found cutting a 
bed of favourite tulips to pieces. 

P, 346. We do not approve of the 
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note on Secker, which the editor has 
taken from Walpole. Is he aware 
that on its publication Dr. Porteus, 
who wrote an account of Secker and 
published his Sermons, addressed a re- 
monstrance to Walpole, of which an 
account may be found in Dr. Hedg- 
son’s Life of the Prelate. Secker’s 
Sermons have something more in 
them than fanaticism. 

Vol. I1I. p. 19. Both these poems of 
Mason and Warton are well known. 
Warton’s certainly must claim the 
superiority ; but the poem of Tyr- 
whitt’s which preceded them, and to 
which Warton alludes, is known only 
to a few, and is not alluded to by Dr. 
Mant, the editor of Warton. It is 
very scarce, and was reprinted by us 
in our Magazine for Dec. 1835. 

P. 56. Sir Thomas Robinson. The 
anecdote of his being mistaken at a 
dinner at Paris for Robinson Crusoe 
is told inthe Walpoliana. We possess 
many curious manuscript anecdotes of 
him. From his height he was called 
long Sir Thomas. When he was very 
ill, Lord Chesterfield asked some one 
how he was: the answer was, he was 
dying by inches; Then, said Lord Ches- 
terfield, it will be a long while before 


he dies. He was a person of talent 
and acquirement. 
P. 124, It was on Lord Sandwich 


standing for the University of Cam- 
bridge that Gray wrote his very severe 
poem called The Candidate, in whicha 
very curious misprint has existed in all 
the editions, 


‘* But his name is a shame.” 


In the Aldine edition of Gray’s works 
it is rightly printed “‘nose.”” Lord 
Sandwich was very accomplished in 
music. The present Mr. B. Mon- 
tague is his son by Miss Ray. 

P. 132. ‘‘ Langhorne, author of some 
poetical pieces of merit.” Yes, his 
Owen of Carron is a beautiful ballad- 
poem, and every one knows the fine 
lines, 


“Cold on Canadian hills or 
plain,’ &c. 


Minden 


He also deserves our gratitude for 
the first collected edition of Collins. 

P. 158. ‘The Rev. Sydney Smyth 
was acreditor.”” True, and the ball 


went with great force considering the 
little powder it had ; for all the reverend 
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speculator hazarded in the Pennsyl- 
vanian funds was 600/. ! 

P. 164. Dr. Smith, Master of Trinity 
College, known by his Treatise on 
Optics. In allusion to this work Gray 
wrote his severe and caustic epigram 
on him, beginning, 


‘*What’s the reason old Fobus has cut 
down yon tree,’”’ &c. 

P.170. Dr. William King, Principal 
of St. Mary’s Hall. The editor might 
have mentioned the ‘‘ Anecdotes of his 
own Times,” written by him, and pub- 
lished a few years since by Mr. Mur- 
ray. His poem of The Toast has been 
reprinted in a quarto volume called 
“Opera Gulielmi King.” It is re- 
markable that the lady whose repu- 
tation he assails with such unmitigated 
severity, and whose name he would 
consign to infamy, is no less a person 
than the Myra of Pope’s Windsor 
Forest. We believe this to be a fact 
little known. We possess a copy of 
King’s Latin Orations which belonged 
to Dr. Burton, in which are bound up 
about 30 pages of the most severe 
attack on his Latinity. Part of one, 
the late orator Crowe adopted into one 
of his English poems. 

P.174. ‘‘ Dr. Heberden.”’ His Latin 
work ‘‘DeCuratione Morborum” might 
have been justly mentioned. There 
are three works by our physicians in 
excellent Latinity: the one just al- 
luded to; Dr. Gregory’s Conspectus 
Medicine; and Sir George Baker’s 
Orationes; and we have heard that 
Dr. Chambers composes in the same 
language with taste and correctness. 

P, 180. We are much inclined to 
agree with Dr. Elmer respecting Col- 
man’s concluding couplet on Powell, 
and we certainly do not know what 
he intended by 
‘* All else a bubble and an empty name.’’ 


Does he mean ‘all beside Powell’s 
‘* pity, love, and friendship ?”’ or does 
he mean all besides his own grief and 
fidelity ? 

P. 182. Together with Mr. Macau- 
lay’s Essay on Machiavelli, which the 
editor extols, we should recommend 
the character of that writer as drawn 
by Mr. Dugald Stuart in the preface 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, as 
both elegant and just. 

P. 196. ‘One Thomas Taylor, a 
crazy believer in the inhabitants of 
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Tooke’s Pantheon,” &c. We could 
wish this account of Taylor to be much 
modified in another edition. We were 
acquainted with this gentleman; he 
was a_ simple-minded, inoffensive, 
learned visionary, well read beyond 
any one of his age in the Platonic 
writers, though never pretending to 
critical scholarship. We think he 
passed forty years of his quiet inoffen- 
sive life in the same little house at 
Walworth; and he was followed to 
the grave by those who much esteemed 
him when living, and who had enjoyed 
his learned and amusing society. His 
highest hopes probably were, to be per- 
mitted to join the company of Proclus 
and Plotinus ; and with them and John 
Philoponus 

‘* Inter sylvas Academi queerere verum.”’ 


P. 262. Too severe a note on the 
noble poets. Roscommon had great 
merit as a versifier. Is there nothing 
to be said for the author of The Re- 
hearsal? Who was equal to Lord 
Surrey in his day? and who does the 
editor mean by the Herberts? We hope 
not the accomplished author of Attila. 

P. 280. We think the account of 
Gerard Hamilton not sufficiently fa- 
vourable to him. His talents were 
highly esteemed in hisday. We think 
that Burke might be quoted in his 
praise. 

P. 300. Burke had the sole manage- 
ment of the Annual Register at its ap- 
pearance in 1758, and some subsequent 
years. He was paid 60/. or 501. per an- 
num for his labours; so very humble 
was this great man’s commencement, 

P. 308. Dr. Armstrong was a very 
clever writer, and his two volumes of 
Miscellanies will well repay the pe- 
rusal. We remember Sir Francis 
Burdett quoting from him in the House 
of Commons. His‘ Art of Preserving 
Health ”’ is a very classical and elegant 
poem. He lived on terms of intimacy 
with the late Mr. Fuseli, and we think 
travelied with him. 

We just remind Mr. Tooke, in case 
of another edition being called for, 
that there are several repetitions in 
his notes, and that his arrangement of 
them might be improved, There are 
also not a few typographical errors not 
marked in his Errata, which should 
not exist in the classical typography of 
Aldus. 
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The History of Stowmarket, the ancient 
County Town of Suffolk ; with some 
notices of the Hundred of Stow, com- 
piled in a popular form by the Rev. 
A. G. H. Hollingsworth, M.A. 
Rural Dean and Vicar of Stow- 
market with Stow-upland. Small 4to. 
pp. vii. 248. 

THIS is a volume full of matter, com- 
pressed by means of double columns 
and small type into a narrow compass, 
It is compiled, as the title-page pro- 
fesses, in a popular style; and from 
the variety and minuteness of its in- 
formation, and its abstracts of histori- 
cal and statistical documents, of all 
periods, it will prove both locally in- 
teresting and generally instructive. 
Its perusal will give any incumbent of 
an old town who finds his parish 
chests full of papers, a good idea of 
what matters of pith and moment may 
be extracted from them. 

In his earlier chapters, however, 
the author enlarges not only on the 
ancient history of Stowmarket, but on 
that of the county atlarge, in the days 
of the Romans, the Saxons, and the 
Normans. He gives a plan of the 
Roman camp at Haughley, named 
Sitomagus, and in another plate the 
plans of no less than thirty-two moated 
sites in Suffolk, the antiquity of which 
is carried back to the time when the 
Saxon proprietors had occasion to pro- 
tect themselves from the Danish in- 
vader. This explanation (derived, it 
appears, from Mr. Biddell of Playford, 
the apportioner under the Tithe Act, 
who has furnished the plans,) is, we 
believe, new, and we are doubtful how 
far it can be maintained. 

‘¢ Their shape is not uniform, and the 
exigencies of the time, or the nature of 
the ground, caused some of these forms. 
In many the simple inclosure of a small 
space of ground by a deep trench filled 
with water, and surrounded within by an 
earthen rampart, is all that was attempted: 
In others, as at Monewden, Stowupland, 
Hasketon, Elmsett, a peculiar figure 
adapted to suit some particular species of 
defence was adopted. In every hundred 
throughout the country will be fouad a 
larger work suited to accommodate the 
forces or men of that hundred, and be- 
come a fortress into which they might 
retreat from the smaller or parochial forts, 
and defend themselves.” 

‘The old halls were afterwards built in 
the interior, as both secure and con. 
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venient, for such residences are dry and 
have water very near them. In every 
parish one or more ancient halls exist, 
surrounded by moats.’’ 


On points of ancient history or 
usage we find the author occasionally 
tripping from want of antiquarian ex- 
perience. We take for example his 
XVth chapter, containing ‘‘ General 
History from a.p. 1030 to 1200.” At 
p. 80 it is said of a benefactor to Stoke 
Priory, circ. 1100, ‘“‘his father Eli- 
wand was a viscount :’”? we presume 
he was the sheriff of Suffolk. 


“ The third Earl Bigot fought against 
Henry the Second, and is by tradition a 
poet, as well as a turbulent warrior. 
Were I in my castle of Bungay, 

Upon the waters of Wavenay, 

I would ne care for the king of Cocknay. 
If his sword had not been better than his 
pen, the king of Cockney, or London, need 
not have been much disturbed at his 
prowess. This, however, proves that the 
term Cockney, as applied to the Lon- 
doners, is as old as 1178....... The term 
literally taken is ‘little cooks,’ ’’ &c. 


On this we may remark that so early 
an application of this term of reproach 
or ridicule to London would be curi- 
ous, were it clearly so applied, which 
would have been the case if the Lord 
Mayor or the Portreeve, as the chief 
magistrate was then called, had been 
coming against Bungay Castle; but 
Henry the Second was not especially 
king of London, nor his army com- 
posed of Londoners. Neither does 
the term appear to have originated 
with cooking; but rather from the 
land of Cocaigne, a scene of old ro- 
mance (originally French), where the 
manners were delicate and effeminate. 
The term “‘ King of Cocknay ”’ would 
therefore be a sarcastic term, irre- 
spective of the metropolis and its in- 
habitants, and rather allusive to the 
character of the royal courtiers, in 
contrast to the Earl’s determined and 
hardy soldiers. 

“¢ William of Torneia or Stowmarket. 
This name became, like others, in time, 
either simply Williams or William 
Thorne.’’ (p. 81.) 


Never Williams: which is a Welsh 
patronymic, 


‘*Most of the signatures to these 
ancient deeds are signed by the nobility 
with a mark, Roger Bigot, Earl of Nor- 


folk, and the great man in this hundred, 
only attached his consent with a mark 
(sancte crucis).”’ Ibid. 


The author means to imply that the 
great nobility could not write. Per- 
haps not. But any signature at all 
was very unusual indeed. Seals were 
then everything in point of ratifica- 
tion, and the variations or identity of 
autograph handwriting alike unknown. 

Glanville the great justiciary 
‘* became a red-cross warrior to avenge 
the sufferings of Christ (ad ulciscendas 
Christi injurias).”” (p. 83. 

We suspect that the import of this 
phrase has not been appreciated by 
the reverend author. Its extravagance 
is modified when it is understood, as it 
was certainly intended, in the spirit of 
Col. i. 18 ; the mystical body of Christ 
remaining in the world was suffering 
injuries from the Saracens, upon whose 
persons the crusaders (however un- 
wisely) undertook to revenge them. 

Our last remark on this chapter will 
be merely an expression of astonish- 
ment at the following : 

‘In 1641 ‘ Dorothy, the ladye of Wil- 
liam Fford, kt. late of Buttlye Abbye, was 
buried in Stowmarket church.’ (Register.) 
But whether he was a descendant of the 
famous justiciary is uncertain.” 

That is to, say, Glanville having 
endowed the priory of Butley more 
than three centuries and a half before 
the Dissolution, and Sir William Ford 
having resided there one century after 
that event, the author is uncertain 
whether the wife of the latter was de- 
scended from the former! It was 
surely unnecessary to point out an un- 
certainty so infinite. 

In the next page it is stated that 

“Sir R. Copinger was knighted by 
Edward the Third on Muckleburg Field, 
he having valiantly assisted in beating 
back the Scots, who would otherwise have 
captured the royal standard ;”’ 


which must mean, we presume, that 
Sir R. Copinger was knighted by 
the Duke of Sumerset, the Lieutenant- 
General of King Edward the Sixth, on 
Mussleborough Field. 

In p. 86 Flixton and Felixstow are 
supposed to be the same; but surely 
the names could never be confounded 
except by blunder, for there are two 
parishes named Flixton in Suffolk, 
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both distant from Felixstow. The 
nunnery founded by Lady Creke was 
at Flixton near Bungay. 

In p. 92 Ada de Bolonia should be 
Adam, and Robert Earl Morton was 
lord of Creting, not in 1330, but in 
the days of the Conqueror. 

It is very obvious that the author is 
far from accurate, and that, if we went 
through his volume page by page, we 
might fill our Magazine with remarks. 
But what we disapprove still more is, 
that he makes general assertions on 
insufficient premises, such as the fol- 
lowing respecting armorial bearings : 


‘*Kach family obtained them by grant 
from the crown, and none had them who 
were not esquires, and none assumed them 
without some legible meaning connected 
with their origin and fortunes ;’’ (p. 73) 


where, in one short sentence, three 
dogmas are advanced, each of which 
is not only unsupported by evi- 
dence, but absolutely contrary to the 
truth. 

We cannot conclude without no- 
ticing another bold hypothesis, equally 
new and not so plausible as that re- 
specting the moated sites which we 
before noticed. By way of Appendix 
the author gives a table of the number 
of churches and parishes in Suffolk, 
computed from Domesday Bonk, ‘‘ with 
the quantity of land each of them pos- 
sessed as glebe or minister’s ground.” 
This, accompanied by the notices of 
the churches then existing, is inter- 
esting and valuable if carefully exe- 
cuted; but the hypothesis we have 
alluded to is this : 


‘As the survey is most minute, and 
every tittle had a meaning, some of the 
churches are begun with a large E, others 
with a small one. I have therefore con- 
jectured that the capital indicated a large 
church, or one of stone; and those with 
a small e, the old churches of timber.’’ 


But, before Mr. Hollingsworth pro- 
ceeded to decide on the value of the 
capital letters of Domesday Book, he 
ought to have made himself acquainted 
with its contractions and terminations. 
He would not then have presented to 
his readers the word 

Righeshalam, 
where there is one letter too little and 
two too much ; the former an 2, repre- 
sented by a contraction over the i, and 
the latter the accusative termination 
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am. A like disregard of the letters 
omitted in the contractions of the 
manuscript occurs in Blachenham. 
Froxenden, Helmingeham, Leuentun, 
&c., and Debenham appears in two 
forms, Depbenham and Depbenham, 
whilst from the Latin accusative we 
have such names as Hoxanam, Suin- 
landam, Seameram, Eiam (meaning 
Hoxne, Swinland, Seamer, Eye), 
&c. thus confounding those names 
with others which really end in 
ham. Still more frequent, indeed, al- 
most pervading, is the excess of the 
ablative termination a; and in one 
case the preposition is prefixed as well, 
Jnsibbetuna 
instead of Sibbetun. The Latin forms 
are only confusing detached from the 
context. From not knowing the value 
of other contractions, the author pre- 
sents us with P’stetone instead of 
Prestetune, B’mingham for Berming- 
ham, Preham for Perreham, Regua for 
Regrava. 

In one instance the same inattention 
has quite misled our author in his 
modern name : he suggests that ‘* Bu- 
feldam”’ is Bulcamp or Bulkeham, but 
he will find that place twice in the 
survey as Bulecampe. ‘There is here, 
in fact, an error in the printed Domes- 
day, of an u for an 2, and the real 
name is Brunfeld (now Bramfield), 
which name will be found at length 
under the very next paragraph, which 
relates to Walpole. In Kkewortha 
(Ickworth) we have another misprint 
of Domesday for Ikewortha: Brihtol- 
nestana is a misprint of Mr. Hollings- 
worth’s for Brihtoluestane—Brihtolf’s- 
stone, which he can scarcely have cor- 
rectly understood for Brightwell, for 
that occurs as Brihtewell. Haraguana 
is also his misprint for Haragrawa ; 
Eleheteshala for Elcheteshala. Cana- 
vatham is probably a misprint of the 
original for Cavanatham (Cavenham). 
Heluedon (misprinted by Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth, p. 237, Haluedona) and 
Heluedan are clearly Elvedon, as well 
as Elveden. Witeskeou is now Wixoe, 
not Wickham. Huepestede is of 
course Whepstead, not Horse Croft. 
Ervestun is Wyverston; and Esce- 
fella is Ashfield: why Mr. H. has 
combined both into “ Totshill ”” we do 
not apprehend. Still more strange is it 
that he should not perceive that Bele- 
sted is Belstead, instead of proposing 
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it for ‘‘ Bentley.”” We linger too long 
on this ill-executed vocabulary, and 
will notice only one name more— 

*¢ Genonefoeforham—Fornham St. Gene- 

vese;’? 

where are three corrigenda in the 
Latin, and one in the English. We 
find it printed in Domesday bock 
** Genonefe forha.” In this instance 
Mr. H. has supplied the final m: but 
he ought to have corrected the typo- 
graphical error of n for wu, and have 
written—Genouefe Fornham. 

In the same page we find it as- 
serted of ‘‘ Viuerestun (now Wolver- 
ston), ‘‘ This is one of the most curious 
corruptions. of an original name— 
Guthlum’s or Gurthrum’s ford, where 
the Danish chief crossed the river.” 
How will our author prove that ? 

On the whole, we have rarely met 
with a book requiring more revision 
and correction ; at the same time that 
our opinion of its general readable 
character, and interest upon more 
modern subjects, remains unaltered, 
particularly if its rural statistics, 
which the disturbed condition of the 
neighbourhood now renders particu- 
larly valuable, stand the test of exami- 
nation. 


Plain Practical Sermons. By J. W. 
Warter, B.D. 2 vols. 

A MORE interesting publication of 
the kind we never read. The author 
possesses in addition to his theological 
knowledge various and elegant acquire- 
ments in classical and modern litera- 
ture. The numerous quotations from 
our elder poets, which are copiously 
sprinkled throughout, will be most 
acceptable to every reader of taste ; 
and the introductory portion of the 
work, in which the author speaks of 
himself and of those who directed and 
assisted his studies, begets a lively in- 
terest in the subsequent parts, and has, 
as it were, the advantage ofa perfect 
introduction. We have had occasion 
to express our surprise that the writers 
of sermons have not more often availed 
themselves of the learning and talent 
of our elder divines, by giving quota- 
tions of remarkable passages, and re- 
ferences to the manner in which 
certain topics are treated by them. 
He must have great confidence in his 
own powers who can hope to express 
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himself with greater clearness, vigour, 
or elegance than others have done 
before him, or place a subject in a 
brighter light, or adorn it with more 
eloquence, or penetrate it with more 
just and close reasoning, than the 
great masters of our theology have 
shewn in their treatises, on which we 
may say the utmost powers of our 
language have been called out and 
tried by them. Now as it must be 
confessed that sermons are after all, in 
ordinary hands, not the most attractive 
class of compositions, we can see no 
way in which curiosity may be more 
reasonably and successfully excited 
and gratified than by the occasional 
admixture of quotations from Taylor, 
Barrow, South, and others, where, as 
may be found plentifully in them, the 
weight of the argument is set off by the 
lustre of the expression. This will act 
by way of relief to the other parts, 
and certainly will do no injury to the 
author’s own part of the composition. 
Who would think of writing on ethics 
without quoting passages from Locke, 
or Paley, or Stewart, or Mackintosh ? 
or without availing himself of every as- 
sistance his predecessors could afford ? 
but certainly, from what cause we do 
not know, this has not been the habit 
of writers of sermons, especially in 
later days. They appear reluctant to 
feel indebted to any borrowed as- 
sistance ; or, if they are fed with any 
tributary waters, they silently receive 
them into the parent stream, where 
they are mingled without distinction. 
But if this system appears to us wrong 
when reasoning on it, we are still more 
supported in our view when we look 
practically to it, for we have seldom 
heard a preacher break the continuous 
thread of his discourse by inserting a 
quotation with the prefatory words, 
** As a father of the Church says,” or 
‘As one of our eminent divines as- 
serts,”’ or ‘‘ to use the words of one 
of the great lights of the Protestant 
Church,” or with a mention of their 
names; we say that this we always 
observed to be followed by an instant 
attention of the auditors. It re- 
animates the drooping spirit of the 
weary, and acts like the call of the 
trumpet in awakening the sleepy. 
The present author seems fully aware 
of the advantage of this practice, and 
has used it accordingly: and his read- 
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ing, at once extensive and judicious, 
has enabled him to bring from his 
stores, old and new, most interesting 
and able passages. Of the sermons 
themselves we must express very high 
approbation ; they were delivered to 
a country congregation on the Sussex 
shore, in a parish where the author 
is the rector; they are affectionate 
in temper, a quality we can never 
dispense with, and earnest in ex- 
hortation, and, when needed, most 
solemn in reproof. In style, manner, 
and expression they are well suited to 
their design, for he who converses on 
the week days with his parishioners 
will soon know in what language to 
address them on the Sunday. But we 
think these volumes will spread over 
a wider field than the boundaries of a 
rural parish, and we are mistaken if 
they will not be read with delight by 
the younger clergy, who will be able 
to draw much information, not only 
from the doctrines contained in them, 
but from the spirit that animated and 
guided the writer both in his mental 
labours and his academical course, and 
they will see what rich fruits have 
arisen in this case, where the tree 
has been judiciously planted and duly 
watered ; for the author says ‘“ he 
will never fail to express his obli- 
gations to the late Bishop Lloyd, 
whose private lectures the late la- 
mented Professor Burton so worthily 
followed up: with the first he read the 
Catholic epistles, with the latter the Ec- 
clesiastical History of Eusebius ; aud 
since that time the greatest advantage 
has been drawn from the Hebrew 
lectures of Dr. Pusey,” &c. On this 
admirable foundation it is evident that 
the author is never weary to raise 
a suitable superstructure by his own 
labours, in this too affording a moni- 
tory lesson to his younger brethren, 
who in the distractions and solitude of 
a country parish, and in the different 
occupations and engagements on which 
they have entered, either at once lay 
aside or gradually disuse those studies 
which ought to be inseparable com- 
panions and guides of their pastoral 
labours. We can warmly recommend 
these volumes, but we have no room 
for extracts. 





Gent. Mac, Vou, XXII. 
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Lay Lectures on Christian Faith and 
Practice. By John Bullar. 

WE have been much pleased with 
this little work, with its rectitude of 
principle, its earnestness of religious 
feeling, its soundness of observation, 
and the just and happy application of 
its theological knowledge and biblical 
history. We cannot quote as we could 
wish, but must take an extract from 
the chapter on the mental cultivation 
of the ancient Israelites. (p. 19.) 


‘The peasant of Palestine must have 
been far superior to the country people of 
England. Every year he made three 
journeys to attend the celebration of the 
three great festivals. These journeys, 
with their turns and changes for the sake 
of variety, would bring him into acquaint- 
ance with a great number of persons, 
places, and adventures, and would thas 
give him much scope for observation and 
reflection. An English farmer may live 
all his days in a nook of his native county 
without extending his knowledge by ob- 
servation or report over a larger space 
than the few miles between his own vil- 
lage and the nearest market town, and 
then he will meet those only who live 
within a very moderate circle round that 
town; not so the yeoman of Israel. In 
many instances he had to pass over spaces 
from 50 to 120 miles. He would meet 
and travel in company with men branch- 
ing off right and left in all directions. 
All would have something to tell of their 
own territories. Friendships formed by 
travelling together would give rise to fre- 
quent invitations between members of dis- 
tantly settled tribes. Thus a general 
knowledge of the whole country would be 
spread everywhere. The dwellers in Dan 
would know far more about Beersheba 
than Hampshire men know of Lanca- 
shire, and the tribes beyond the Jordan 
would have a far better idea of the whole 
Mediterranean coast, derived from inter- 
course with those settled in that direction, 
than the men of Norfolk have of the 
coast of the Irish channel. We may 
convince ourselves how certainly this was 
the case, by turning over the Bible simply 
to mark how generally the localities of 
the whole country and their character- 
istics were known to the public at large. 
Thus, to take a single instance out of 
multitudes. The prospects from Lebanon, 
—the odour of its cedars, brought out by 
the heat of summer,—the grand masses of 
those cedars, with what the Prophet Ezekiel 
so portrayingly called their ‘ shadowing 
shrouds,’—the — torrents of Leba- 
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non lulled gradually into quiet streams in 
the vailey,—its desolate forests as enhanc- 
ing the beauty of surrounding fruitful- 
ness,—its snowy heights in contrast with 
its sheltered flowery dells and vineyards,— 
are subjects of frequent allusion in the 
inspired literature of Judea. Nor would 
they thus have been used but that such 
points were familiar with those whom the 
prophets (the public preachers of the 
time) addressed in discourses full of feel- 
ing, and adapted to all ranks. There are 
but few in this part of England who would 
be impressed by allusions from the pulpit 
to the mountains of Wales or Cumberland, 
to Snowdon, Helvellyn, or Skiddaw. But 
every Israelite could enter into the force 
and beauty of allusion to the nearer or 
more remote scenes of his native land. 
He was therefore no half-barbarian. He 
was one of a nation trained to be a ‘ wise 
and understanding people’ (Deut. iv. 6). 
The learned and accurate Dr. Robinson 
was much struck during his travels in 
Palestine with the number and definite- 
ness of the topographical notices pre- 
served in the Old Testament,” &c. 


The above, we think, a judicious 
reflection, founded on truth, and nar- 
rated in a pleasing and picturesque 
manner. 
Zareefa, a Tale, and other Poems. By 

the author of Cephalus and Procris, 

&c. 

THESE poems are the production 
of an elegant mind. They are written 
with feeling and taste generally cor- 
rect, and they show that the author is 
not only conversant with the best 
models of his art, but has within 
himself the power of embodying the 
creations of his fancy in ‘* thoughts 
that breathe,” if not ‘‘ in words that 
burn.” There is too a gentleness and 
tenderness in his conceptions that is 
very agreeable to our taste; a soft 
calm atmosphere is diffused over his 
pictures, which calls forth a feeling 
akin to that we always experience 
when we are reading Virgil, and to 
which we always hasten as to a 
blessed haven of repose, from the 
trumpets of war, the clangor tubarum, 
and rolling clouds of battle. The 
largest poem, ‘‘ Zareefa, or the Excel- 
lence of Woman,’ in itselfunites the va- 
rious meritsof the volume, and is indeed 
a pleasing little tale ; it is however too 
long to quote, too closely united to 
sever. The ‘ Burden of Britain” is 
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in a good lyric strain, and reads like 
an old tragic chorus, with somewhat 
of the dark prophetic strain about it; 
but let us give the entire poem of 
‘* Warkworth” as a specimen of the 
author’s style. 
Beneath a northern sky the river flows, [hill, 
Its source mid dreary moor and vaporous 
Where many a tower in bygone days arose, 
And frown in ruin still. 
Winning thro’ sullen rocks its rapid way, 
Their rugged brows put on a smile, and, 
crowned 
With leafy bowers of softer climes, array 
Their sheltering ramparts round. 
And, ever wandering on, these waters bring 
A loveliness and joy unknown beside 
To all the land, and rarer flowers upspring, 
Thro’ greener meads they glide. 
Till nearing now the wide absorbing main, 
Lingering as loath their blithe course thus 
to end, [plain, 
Circling round wooded. height and verdant 
How do they wind and bend. 
And you may stand and hear chafed ocean 
chide, [scene, 
While far around outspreads that inland 
And seems to sleep, the calm unconscious tide 
Its sloping banks between. 

Even so, as smiling in some pleasant dream, 
Once I beheld, and age on memory dwells 
Afar, old Warkworth’s legend-haunted stream 

Blending with fancy’s spells. 
Bright day was sinking in the golden west, 
Mild autumn shone o’er summer’s sweet 
decay, 
Balm-laden airs had fann’d themselves to rest, 
The wave broad-mirror’d lay. 
Smoothly along the current borne, our boat 
Scarce ruffled the reflected wave below, 
By the pervading spirit taught to float 
Noiselessly, with ripple low. 
High o’er the eastern marge a castle stood, 
With keep and battlement and archway 
grand, 
A princely structure once, tho’ long subdued 
To Time’s destroying hand. 


Yet beautiful ; in broad refulgence glowed, 
Fair sunset, bathing tower and hall in light, 
Nor less in the translucent crystal showed 
Their pictured reflex, bright. 
There once the storied Percy’s ancient line 
With bow and spear held border warfare 
strong; 
Now, grey memorial of fierce feud’s decline, 
And glory dear to song. 
Thus gliding on, the sunny banks were past, 
The castle and its image in the flood ; 
A deeper calm was o’er the stillness cast, 
Soft shadows from the wood. 
On either side o’erhanging, gradual stole 
Into a deep, sequestered, hushed repose, 
Not gloom, but sacred peace, when the sick 
soul 
Might hope of ills the close, 
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And soon our shallop touched without a shock 
The moss-grown brink. Midway the cliff, 


behold, 
Hollow’d within the steep obdurate rock, 
The hermit’s cell of old. 
Ascending, to the low-arch’d door we came, 
O’ershaded by a beech-tree’s woven boughs, 
Where the world-wearied man his home did 
frame, 
Self-pledged to sternest vows. 


Here was his hard couch, on the cold damp 
stone, 
And here the chapel with its altar due, 
Where, through long hours of night, his vigils 
lone 
Each star revolving knew. 


And here, mysterious index of his doom, 
A sculptur’d form recumbent, at whose feet 
Stood an arm’d knight; was this the lady’s 
tomb? 
This cave his last retreat ? 
Did he cast off his sword in warrior-prime, 
Of yon proud towers the far-descended heir, 
To mourn a cureless loss, or expiate crime, 
In penitence and prayer? 
Or, fill’d with high devotion’s holier fire, 
Did he seek out this undisturb’d abode, 
And from the pomps and cares of life retire, 
To commune with his God ? 
More of his name and story none may know 
Than vague tradition and these walls attest, 
But surely, whether from remorse or woe, 
Such sanctuary were blest. 
And bless’d the age when fervent piety 
Still kept her new-trimm’d lamp so pure and 
bright, 
The spectres of despair and dread must flee 
From its celestial light. 
Now love grows cold, and faith doth dimly 
burn, 
The herd will trample on the stricken hart ; 
But whither shall the poor dejected turn, 
Where hide the bitter smart ? 
Perhaps e’en here a visionary hue 
Of raptured quiet ne’er vouchsafed on earth, 
My soul from the dim past and future drew 
Her refuge in life’s dearth. 
O, perfect scene! O, hour of charm’d repose ! 
Long may thy changeless soothing aspect 
beam 
O’er memory’s waste, and silently disclose 
What is not all a dream. 


We much like the ‘‘ Evening Ode ”’ 
(p. 59), but we have no room for further 
extract; and we were so grieved by 
the poem on Milton (p. 114) and his 
dishonoured name, that we closed the 
volume (otherwise esteemed) in grief 
and anger. 

Life, and other Poems. ByS.S.S. 

WE have nothing to object to these 
poems, but there is a little monotony 
in the subjects, and perhaps a little 


want of care in the finish and execu- 
tion. If they are by a young author, 
there is that feeling and sensibility and 
poetical power that may lead, under 
proper cultivation and study, to future 
excellence: but letit always be remem- 
bered that to be a poet requires nights 
and days of thought and toil. It is 
something very different from mending 
a pen and spreading a sheet of paper 
on the desk, and then thinking on 
what we shall write. Poetry isa flame, 
but that flame must be fed by proper 
and sufficient fuel. For that purpose 
study the Elizabethan poets and prose 
writers,—for the prose writers of our 
early days were poets in their minds,— 
and read as little of your contempo- 
raries as you can help. We now give 
two or three extracts. 


TO MEMNON IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
I’ve bent beneath the shadow of that head, 
Which oft the waters of the Nile havelash’d, 
While round its base her proudest waves 
lave dash’d; 
And often thither hath the saint been led 
In pious fear, or superstitious dread, 
But not with truer sanctity, I ween, 
Than her’s who here thy majesty hath seen, 
As though her foot did tread on sacred ground; 
Nor wonders she that spirits of the deep 
Were conjured up, and naiads danced around, 
To list thy music wild. Oh! who could keep 
His ear unbent to such mysterious sound? 
Fancy’s broad pinion, in its mystic flight, 
Soars o’er thy head majestic with delight. 
To ————. 
Though all without may dark appear, 
And hope withhold its cheering ray, 


Let but thy love illume my path, 
And in this world I yet would stray. 


Though there’s a darkness of the mind 
That sheds a sadness o’er the heart, 
Which friendship with its sacred light 
May did, but cannot make, depart ; 


Yet envy with thy love may rage, 

And fortune change,—’ twill all be well, 
Such love can never fail to calm 

The heart where heaviest sorrows dwell. 


Then wilt thou not for ever stay, 
And watch me with affection’s eye, 
Wipe every rising tear away, 
And break each heart-oppressing sigh ? 
I know thou wilt,—for thou art true, 
And, when o’erclouded most my way, 
Thy love, like sunbeam through a cloud, 
Shall come and chase the gloom away. 


Let but thy voice in accents mild 
Fall like soft music on my ear, 

I shall forget the storms without, 
And calmly smile if thou art near. 
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In these verses we have made two 
alterations which were necessary to 
the metre and the grammar; and we 
advise the author carefully to go over 
his (or her) poems, and to mend his 
(or her) pen very hard for the job. 


ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


As one by one the fragile chords 
That bind me to this lower sphere 
Loosen their hold, my spirit faints, 
And = the power that keeps me 
ere. 


Borne on the wings of those I love, 
All lesser joys I’d leave behind, 

And stretch my thoughts to higher things, 
On which may feast the immortal mind. 


That subtle essence undefined, 

Which holds with spirits oft unseen 
The converse sweet of kindred souls, 

As though on earth it ne’er had been. 


Oh, might I but the breeze command, 
My little barque would homeward steer, 
To our own haven bearing safe 
The friends that still on earth are dear. 
Poems on Man. By Cornelius 
Mathews. 


THE author is an American. His 
book is printed at New York, and 
dedicated to the hopeful friends of 
humanity. Man is considered in nine- 
teen different characters, beginning 
with the child and ending with the 
poet. There is little attempt at cor- 
rectness in the language or harmony 
in the metre, but there is still a poeti- 
cal vein at the bottom. We give 


THE MASSES. 
When wild and high the uproar swells 
From crowds that gather at the set of day, 
When square and market roar in stormy 
play, 
And fields of men, like lions, shake their fells 
Of savage hair; when quick and deep call out 
the bells 
Through all the lower heaven ringing ; 
As if an earthquake’s shock 
The city’s base should rock, . 
And set its troubl’d turrets ringing. 





Remember, man! on massy strength relying, 
There is a heart of right 
Not always open to the light, 
Secret and still, and force-defying ; 
In vast assemblies calm, let order rule, 
And every shout a cadence owning, 
Make musical the vex’d wind’s moaning, 
And be as little children at a singing-school. 


But when thick as night the sky is crusted 
oe o’er, {idle dream, 
Stifling life’s pulse, and making Heaven an 


LAug. 


Arise! and cry up, through the dark, to God’s 
own throne ; 
Your faces in a furnace-glow, 
Your arms uplifted for the deathward blow, 
Fiery and prompt as angry angels shew, 
Then draw the brand and fire the thunder-gun. 
Be nothing said and all things done ; 
*Till every cobweb’d lover of the common- 
weal [back, the steel, 
Is shaken free, and, creeping to its scabbard 
Lets shine again God’s rightful sun. 


We do not know exactly what the 
purpose of this poem is, or of the ad- 
vice it gives; but it seems to us to 
advise an insurrection at night, with 
fire and sword, in the streets of New 
York, at a time when no one expects 
it. With this, however, if so it be, 
we have nothing to do, nor with the 
author as a citizen; but as a poet we 
should advise him, if advice can cross 
the Atlantic, to consider whether 
turning substantives into verbs is idio- 
matic, or if so, whether it is graceful, 
as ex. gr. ‘‘ canvass-tents the sea— 
trumpets men—shining and axled,”’ 
&c. and what “is the amber-cope of 
the world ?” or ‘‘dusk-red words,”’ or 
‘hell not the quiet,” or ‘‘ the shaggy 
past,” or ‘‘and with the tidiest pil- 
lows fora wife,” or ‘‘a withered Paul, 
apostleless beyond recall.’’? When these 
and similar expressions are amended, 
we shall be happy to see another 
edition of the poems. 





The Memoirs of the Conquistador Ber- 
nal Diaz del Castillo, written by him- 
self ; containing a true and full account 
of the discovery and conquest of 
Mexico and New Spain, translated 
from the original Spanish. By John 
Ingram Lockhart, F.R.A.S. Author 
of ‘« Attica and Athens.” 


MR. LOCKHART’S clever little 
compilation on the topography and 
chorography of Attica and Athens has 
been introduced to the notice of our 
readers in our Magazine for Jan. 1843, 
vol. XIX. p. 61: we are glad to find 
this gentleman still pursuing the same 
track, and by his knowledge of lan- 
guages acting as interpreter to the 
curious narrative of the brave and 
frank old Spaniard who accompanied 
Cortez to Mexico. 

The introductory notice of Diaz 
with which Mr. Lockhart prefaces his 
translation is brief. We extract from 
it a few particulars of this scribe mili- 
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tant, and add some from another 
source. Bernal Diaz del Castillo 


‘* Was of a respectable family, born in 
Medina del Campo, a small town in the 
province of Leon. He was what in Spain 
is termed an hidalgo, though by this little 
more was signified than a descent from 
Christian forefathers, without any mix- 
ture of Jewish or Moorish blood. With 
respect to the precise year of his birth he 
has left us in the dark ; but, according to 
his own account, he first left Castile for 
the New World in the year 1514, and, as 
on his first arrival in Mexico in the year 
1519 he calls himself stilla young man, 
we may safely conclude he was born be- 
tween 1495 and 1500.” 


He remained in the country to the 
conquest of which his valour had 
greatly contributed, and received a 
considerable allotment of land, which 
was named encomienda, or the com- 
mandery, as gained by knightly service 
in the field. This veteran was in a 
hundred and nineteen battles, and he 
had become so entirely devoted to 
military habits, that he is said, by the 
editors of the Biographie Universelle, 
always to have slept in his armour. 

This, however, is a slight variation 
of his own eccount. 


‘* T grew,’’ says he, ‘‘ so accustomed to 
being armed night and day, as it were 
living in armour, that after the conquest 
of New Spain I could not accustom myself 
for a length of time to undress on going 
to lie down, or make use of a bed, but 
slept better in soldier fashion than on the 
softest down.* 

‘* Even at the present day, in my old 
age, I never take a bed with me when I 
visit the townships belonging to my com- 
mandery (encomienda), and if I do take 
one it is merely because the cavaliers who 
accompany me may not think I take no 
bed with me because I have no good one. 
From coutinued watching at night it has 
become natural to me to sleep for a short 
time together only, and get up at intervals 
to gaze upon the heavens and the stars, 
and take a couple of turns in the open air. 
Neither do I wear a night-cap or wind a 
kerchief around my head ; and, thanks be 
to God! this has become so natural to 
me that I never feel any inconvenience 





* How similar is this passage to the 
words of Shakspeare’s hardy soldier 
Othello, ‘The tyrant custom hath made 
the flinty and steel couch of war my thrice- 
driven bed of down.’’ How readily did 
our poet comprehend professional traits, 
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from it. I have merely mentioned all 
this to convince the reader how we, the 
true conquistadores, were always obliged 
to be upon our guard, and what hardships 
we had to undergo.” 

The work of Francis Lopez de Go- 
mara intituled, ‘‘ Historia General de 
las Indias con la Conquista del Mexico 
y de la Nueva Espan’a,”’ published in 
1554, made Diaz an author; he was 
indignant to find himself passed over 
altogether without notice by that 
writer; he therefore took his military 
reputation into his own hands, and 
wrote with spirit and simple fidelity 
his own commentaries on the war in 
Mexico. The omission of Gomara, 
therefore, by its consequences gave to 
the world a most interesting and au- 
thentic narrative. In 1568 he com- 
pleted his MS. not without a severe 
censure on ‘‘ cosas escritas viciosas en 
un libro de Franciso Lopez de Go- 
mara.”’+ Six only of his brother 
adventurers, called by the honourable 
title of conquistadores, were then alive. 
He has given a very long list of his 
companions in arms.{ He must then 
have been about 76 years of age, and 
there is every reason to suppose that 
he attained to that of 86 before he 
died, and left to his country his me- 
mory, his best epitaph, as a soldier, 
valiant, pious, frank, and honourable. 
The testimony of these qualities, and 
of his achievements, are now given to 
the public by Mr. Lockhart in an 
English version. The original Spanish 
manuscript remained unpublished for 
upwards of sixty years after the death 
of Diaz, when a monk of the Order 
of Mercy, or of the Redemption of 
Captives, Alonzo Remon, drew it 
from oblivion, and it was printed in 
1632, with a dedication to Philip [V. 
by F. Diego Serrano, Master-General 
of the Order of Mercy, who thus gave 
his sanction to Remon’s editorship. 

In the two hundred and twelfth 
chapter of this extraordinary and 
minute auto-chronicle, (and the whole 
work contains no less than 213 chap- 
ters, according to Mr. Lockhart’s 
division, which appears slightly to 
differ from the earliest Spanishedition,) 





t+ Hist. Verdadera de la Conquista de la 
Nueva Espan’a. Escrita por el Capitano 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo. Madrid, 1632, 
+ Ibid. capitulo 205. 
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Diaz, with that simplicity which is 
the mark of a mind unsophisticated by 
the refinements of false delicacy, in- 
forms us that when he had completed 
his history two licentiates called upon 
him and begged permission to peruse 
it, that they might see how far it differed 
from the relations Francisco Lopez de 
Gomara and Dr. Illescas had given of 
the heroic deeds of the Marquis del 
Valle Oaxaca, Cortez. He willingly 
lent it them, in order, he says, as an 
ignorant man to profit by their learn- 
ing. They returned it him, praising 
his memory and the plainness of his 
style, but making some exceptions as 
to his recounting his own exploits, 
which they thought he should have 
left for other pens to register. To 
this he replied, that Cortez forwarded 
from Mexico in 1540 testimony of the 
services he had rendered to the Spanish 
Crown ; hespoke as an eye-witness of 
his courage, and the wounds he had re- 
ceived ; ‘‘ And, gentlemen licenciates,”’ 
continued the frank old soldier, ‘‘ if you 
do not feel satisfied with such witnesses 
as Cortez and the Viceroy Antonio de 
Mendoza, who wrote of me to the 
sameeffect, I can bring forward another 
witness who must have a greater weight 
than any other in the world; I mean 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth him- 
self, who by one of his royal letters, 
bearing his own seal, addressed to the 
viceroys and presidents, commands 
that I and my sons shall be muni- 
ficently rewarded for the many im- 
portant services I have rendered to the 
Crown. ..... Another reason why 
I have written this true account is 
because the historians lllescas and Go- 
mara never mention a word in our 
praise, but give to Cortez alone the 
glory of our conquests. If they had 
been honestly inclined they would not 
have passed us, the conquistadores, by 
in silence. A share of Cortez’ heroic 
deeds is also due to me, for in all his 
battles 1 fought among the first... .. 
Ican also claim my share of the in- 
scription put on the culverin of gold, 
silver, and copper,* we called the 





* Mr. Lockhart reads silver only, but 
the text says plainly, de oro, plata, y 
cobre, a much more probable mixture for 
the metal of a cannon. On the custom 
of naming cannon, we need not cite an- 
cient examples, 





Phoenix, and which Cortez sent a pre- 
sent to his Majesty from Mexico. 
** Esta ave nacio sin par; yo en ser- 
viros sin secundo, y vos sin iguel en 
el mundo.” This bird was born with- 
out its equal; as a servant I have not 
a second, and you have not an equal 
in the world. 

Whatever share Diaz might have 
had in contributing the rich metal 
for this remarkable piece, it is evident 
that, in the legend which it bore, 
Cortez divided ali the compliment 
between the cannon, himself, and his 
royal master. Diaz went on to ask 
the critic licentiates how it was 
possible for any one to describe a 
battle faithfully, who had not been 
present in it? Also, if the sparrows 
could speak of it who flew over the 
heads of the combatants, or the clouds 
that floated on high? ‘‘ Who,” said 
he with emphasis, ‘‘can speak better 
about it than we the officers and sol- 
diers, the men who themselves fought 
the battles ?”? Julius Cesar and Wel- 
lington have proved that honest Diaz 
was right. Bernal Diaz then, like our- 
selves, feels himself tempted to make 
a comparison, though between a very 
great man, he allows, and a poor sol- 
dier like himself: ‘‘ If historians relate 
of the imperator that he fought fifty- 
three battles, I may say that 1 fought 
in many more battles than Julius Cesar, 
as may be seen by my narrative..... 
What I have said of myself has, so to 
say, happened but yesterday, and not 
centuries ago, as the exploits of the 
Romans.” He then proceeds to give 
a summary, with brief particulars, of 
one hundred and nineteen battles in 
which he had been present; and on 
one occasion, on the return of the 
Spanish force to Mexico to relieve Al- 
varado, the battle continued eight days 
and nights,—but he modestly only 
carries on that occasion six battles to 
his credit on the general account. 
The siege of Mexico lasted 93 days, 


fighting day and night, and this gave © 


him eighty severe engagements and 
skirmishes for his bank of honours. “I 
wish not exactly,” he says, ‘‘ to praise 
myself, but it is truth what I have 
written, and my history is not a book 
of old traditions, or an account of 
things that happened in ancient times 
among the Romans.” Had Bernal 
Diaz lived in our day he would neither 
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have become a member of the Society 
of Antiquaries nor of the Archeological 
Society. He liked laurels fresh and 
newly plucked from the field, and 
would not have consented to wear them 
snatched, faded and embrowned, from 
a sepulchral chamber, His sneers at 
Julius Cesar and the poetical passages 
of Roman history are at once amusing 
and characteristic. 

Our space will allow us but small 
opportunity to do justice to the details 
which Diaz gives us of the conquest 
of Mexico. Robertson has frequently 
had recourse to his narrative, which 
he duly appreciated, calling it one of 
the most intelligent and singular to be 
found in any language.t It has, in- 
deed, all the wild interest of a Crusoe 
tale, with the additional value conferred 
by the stamp of truth. How striking 
is the following reflection on the con- 
quest achieved by such slender means 
as Cortez and his followers possessed ! 
How pre-eminent a place does it occupy 
in the romance of history ! 


‘*T must now beg the kind reader to 
pause a moment upon the heroic deeds 
we performed, and consider their magni- 
tude. First of all we destroy all our 
vessels, and thereby cut off all hopes of 
escaping from this country. We then 
venture to march into this strong city, 
though we were warned against it on all 
sides, and assured we should merely be al- 
lowed a peaceable entrance, to be the more 
easily destroyed. We then have the au- 
dacity to imprison the monarch of this vast 
empire, the powerful Motecusuma) Monte- 
zuma), in his very palace amidst his nu- 
merous troops... . When again on earth 
will be found such a handful of soldiers, 
in all scarcely 550, who dare to penetrate, 
at a distance of above 6,000 miles from 
their native country, into the heart of such 
a strong city, larger than Venice, take its 
very monarch prisoner, and execute his 
generals in his very presence? These 
things, indeed, ought to be deeply pon- 
dered on, and not mentioned so briefly as 
I here have done. Butit is time I should 
continue my history.’’ 


In the above passage, Diazsays, how- 
ever, nothing concerning the very large 
number of native auxiliaries which 
joined the army of Cortez on their ex- 
pedition against the capital of Mexico. 
Even the cavalry, artillery, and mus 
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ketry which he brought to bear on that 
ill-fated nation, after the first surprize 
which they created had subsided, 
might have availed him nothing but 
for the numerical support he received 
from his allies, who found that they 
made common cause with warriors 
who wielded at their pleasure the 
thunders of the gods, and who were 
borne over the field on supernatural 
animals, for such they took the horses 
to be. 

Moreover, the examples in the Old 
Testament gave the conquests of Cortez 
a religious character. He found the 
Mexicans polluted with unnatural 
lusts, sacrificial murders, and gross 
idolatry ; to reform such practices 
even by the sword was to choose in- 
finitely the least of two evils. Cortez 
was fully aware of this justifying plea, 
as may be seen from the following 
narrative of his conduct at Tzin- 
pantzinco. Vol. I. p. 119. 


‘‘ Hardly a day passed by that these 
people did not sacrifice from three to four 
and even five Indians, tearing the hearts 
out of their bodies to present them to the 
idols, and smear the blood on the walls 
of the temple. The arms and legs of these 
unfortunate beings were then cut off and 
devoured, just the same as meat from a 
butcher’s shop; indeed, I believe that 
human flesh is exposed to sale cut up in 
their ¢tianges or markets. .. . Cortez spoke 
a long time to us on the subject; he 
brought many holy and useful lessons to 
our minds, and observed, ‘ that we could 
do nothing which would be more beneficial 
to this people and more to the glory of 
God than to abolish this idolatry, with 
its human sacrifices. It was certainly to 
be expected that the inhabitants would 
rise up in arms if we proceeded to destroy 
their idols ; we should however make the 
attempt if even it were to cost us our 
lives.’ Upon this we all arrayed ourselves 
as if we were preparing for battle, and 
Cortez acquainted the caziques that we 
were now going out to destroy their idols. 
When the fat cazique heard this he 
ordered the other chiefs to call out the 
warriors in their defence; and, when we 
were about to mount up a high temple 
where the sacrifices were made—I forget 
now how many steps led to the top—he 
and the other chiefs became outrageously 
furious. They went menacing up to 
Cortez, and asked him ‘ why he was going 
to destroy their gods ? such an insult they 
could not suffer; it would be their and 
our destruction.’ Cortez now also lost 
patience, and answered, ‘he had already 
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told them several times they should not 
sacrifice to these monsters, who were no- 
thing more than deceivers and liars. 
There was now therefore no alternative 
left him than to lay violent hands on 
them himself, and hurl them from their 
bases. He must look upon them as his 
worst enemies and not as friends, since 
they would put no faith in his advice. 
He was well aware what design their chiefs 
and armed warriors had in hand ; his for- 
bearance was at last exhausted, and any 
opposition would cost them their lives.’ 
These threats were most intelligibly in- 
terpreted to the Indians, by Don’a Ma- 
rina, who also put them in mind of Mote- 
cusuma’s (Montezuma’s) army, which 
every moment might fall upon them. They 
therefore turned the question another 
way, and declared, ‘ that they were not 
worthy of laying hands on their gods; 
if we durst venture to do so they sup- 
posed we must, for we could not resist the 
temptation, but they would never give 
their consent.’ They had scarcely done 
speaking when more than fifty of us began 
mounting the steps of the temple. We 
tore down the idols from their pediments, 
broke them to pieces, and flung them 
piece-meal down the steps. Some of 
these idols were shaped like furious 
dragons, and were about the size of young 
calves, others with half the human form, 
some again were shaped like large dogs, 
but all were horrible to look at. When 
the caziques and papas thus beheld these 
monsters lying crumbled on the ground 
they sect up a miserable howl, covered 
their faces, and begged forgiveness of the 
idols in the Totonaque language, as they 
were unable to protect them against the 
teules.” 


It will ever be matter of regret with 
the Christian who is free from the 
superstitions which the dark ages have 
built on revelation, to find that the 
communicants of the faith to heathen 
nations did little more than substitute 
new superstitions for old ones; yet 
they taught, it must be allowed, the 
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humanities of religion and some of its 
great leading features, as the vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ, the unity of the 
triune Godhead ; but, tocounterbalance 
all this, the idolatrous deification of 
the Virgin Mary was made an article 
of belief, and the human mother was 
preferred above her Son the incarnate 
deity. Thus was a principle of faith 
superadded at once erroneous and de- 
togatory to Almighty God. 

In comparing Mr. Lockhart’s trans- 
lation with the original edition, we 
find some abbreviations and variations 
from the text of the author, of no very 
material character. For example, eight 
or ten concluding lines of chapter 108 
are omitted. In chapter 184 ‘‘ y San- 
doval les dixo con palabras algo desa- 
bridas ”’ is construed ‘‘ and Sandoval, 
to use a common phrase, blew them up 
in fine style.” In the spelling of 
the names of chiefs and townships 
he says he has followed Torquemada, 
who lived fifty years in New Spain, 
and was perfect master of the Mexican 
tongue. There is one deviation which 
we would rather Mr. Lockhart should 
have avoided, as not in accordance 
with the uniform authority of the text 
of edit. 1632. In the original we find 
Montezuma always written Méate- 
cuma, or Montecuma; the dash over 
the 0 of course expresses the n, the 
cedilla softens the c into s or z; but 
Mr. Lockhart constantly calls the 
Mexican Emperor Motecusuma, a vari- 
ation from received practice perplexing 
and unnecessary. These are, however, 
minor specks in an achievement of 
great merit. Mr. Lockhart, by his 
translation of this rare old Spanish 
writer, will afford to all who love 
original narratives by eye-witnesses 
high and rational gratification. The 
book deserves a place in every well- 
chosen library. 


Rodoiph the Voyager.—A wild fan- 
tastic tale, not a little obscure, and in 
parts beyond all measure strange, yet 
showing much fancy, and picturesque 
imagery, and grandeur of scenery. We 
should have looked for its birth-place 
rather on the banks of the Elbe than of 
the Thames. The whole is allegorical, 
poetical, visionary, and the first part only 
is concluded. 
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Euphrosyne. By H. Von Mensch.— 
A pleasing little book of moral sayings 
and wise maxims and useful truths ; as, 

“Old men and single women no one 
ever feels grateful to; what have they to 
do with their money, time, and affections, 
but give them? 

‘¢ The aristocracy to come sits now hes 
hind the counter, or keeps school. 

‘« We make God a liar, if we fear lest ex- 
amination and knowledge shake our belief, 
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‘¢ Religion relieves the mind by futurity 
from the toil of happiness now. 

‘¢ There is the easy peace, when all want 
and suffering count as a merit and bless- 
ing. There is the hard strife, when we 
aim at perfection, yet would not lose 
happiness. 

‘* Natural virtue required respect, ap- 
plause, victory, and what it did was a 
means to an end; Christianity removed 
the end into another world, and for 
glorifying in success substituted humble 
endeavour. 

“It was no doubt a thing impossible that 
Pagan men coming crudely to the teachings 
of Christianity should comprehend that 
this perfection was a whole, real and 
entire as the statue of the artist; not a 
case and a mask, as are always the idols 
of savages. 

‘¢ It might often need much self-conceit 
for one of a noble and bountiful spirit, to 
see that what it deems ingratitude is 
merely the contrast of its own wealth 
with the more sterile natures around. 

‘¢ Truth must be met with smiles; when 
past she will not be recalled, or if she 
turns she is sullen and ungracious.’’ 





The Pastor preparing his Flock for Con- 
jirmation. By Rev. Al. Watson, A.M.— 
This little work is dedicated to the arch- 
bishops and bishops in their several 
dioceses ; and it is worthy of their patron- 
age, being a very able exposition of the 
subject. 





On the Choral Service of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church.—It appears that the 
author interested himself much in the 
promoting the restoration of the choral 
service in the Temple church; but he 
considers it to be a great disadvantage to 
the choral establishment of the Temple 
church that there is not daily choral 
service. He thinks there should be re- 
hearsals on‘Friday and Saturday, and that, 
to promote the perfect and careful per- 
formance of the parts, a few compositions 
only should be selected, and these should 
be the choicest examples of our early 
Anglo-Catholic music. The work contains 
an account of the origin, antiquity, and 
services of the Jewish Church from the 
earliest times—of the same sanctioned by 
our blessed Saviour, then of the Christian 
worship, and the parts retained at the Re- 
formation. It then gives an account of 
the services and anthems, and a very in- 
teresting mention of the English com- 
posers of the Anglo-Catholic Church in 
early times, and of their successors to the 
present day, from White and Tallis to 
Wesley and Atwood. The author owes 
himself indebted to the Rev. John Jebb’s 

Gent. Mae, Vou, XXII. 
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Choral Service, &c., and the Rev. Mr. 
Latrobe’s treatise on the Music of the 
Church : and with their assistance he has 
composed a very able, judicious, and in- 
structive work, on a subject which we are 
glad to find is occupying the attention of 
all who feel, as we do, that the best return 
of gratitude we can show to those who: 
have given us in our venerable cathedrals 
the means of forming the finest choirs, is 
to restore the services to their original 
beauty; and what is proposed in our 
cathedrals will doubtless be followed in 
many of the smaller churches throughout 
the land. 





Sermons on the Liturgy. By J. W. 
North, 44.4.—The author in his preface 
speaks very modestly of his work ; but we 
think he is the only person who can see 
“the manifold demerits of his Sermons,’’ 
though written in the midst of clerical 
duty and professional exertion. ‘‘ The 
single aim (he observes) is to make our 
congregational service a more intelligent 
and spiritual service, and to point out the 
unseasonableness of the objections made 
to our beautiful form of prayer ;’’ and he 
hopes ‘‘ that the attention of some who 
read these sermons may be drawn to the 
importance of familiar expositions of the 
Book of Common Prayer. The tendency 
of such expositions will be to promote a 
really sound Church feeling ; to secure the 
attachment of a large body of the people 
to our venerable Church, not on account 
of her presumptive authority, nor her 
apostolic form of discipline, but her own 
inherent excellence, and her entire agree- 
ment with the word of God,” &c. The 
author, in the course of twenty sermons, 
goes through the great divisions of the 
Common Prayer, devoting six discourses 
to the Liturgy, and four to the Com- 
munion Service, and ending with a very 
excellent and emphatic discourse—‘‘ The 
Presence of the Saviour in his Church.” 
The judiciousness and usefulness of the 
design is well sustained by the execution, 
and we think these sermons might be ad- 
vantageously read in families and distri- 
buted amongst the best educated portion 
of a parish. Whatever tends to sustain 
the attachment to our Church on reason- 
able grounds, and with temperate expres- 
sion as regards that of others, is to be 
encouraged, and we think also will gene- 
rally meet with success. The author 
must excuse our inability to give extracts, 
which in works of this kind, where to be 
of any use must be of certain length, is 
seldom in our power. 





Contributions to dural Surgery. No. 
5. On the Pathological Connexion of the 
2A 
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Throat and Ear. By James Yearsley, 
M.R.C.S.E.—To show the usefulness of 
the institution over which Mr. Yearsley 
presides, it is only necessary to mention 
that up to December 1843 no less than 
3414 persons had been registered as pa- 
tients in the admission book on account 
of affections of the ear. This little work ap- 
pears to usto contain much curious infor- 
mation, and such as will be new to the gene- 
ralreader. It appears that deafness of one 
ear only is very rare; also, that the great 
preponderance of ear diseases is on the left 
side, particularly among sportsmen, since 
the introduction of the percussion lock. 
Cold produces far the greater number of 
cases; one person attributes his to the 
noise at the battle of Waterloo! There 
are some curious notes of the tinnilus 
which often accompanies deafness, and 
which occasions much misery. The author 
speaks of his mode of treatment (p. 14), 
and the advantage of the catheter ; also of 
the excision of enlarged tonsils of the 
throat, which is a common cause of deaf- 
ness. ‘* The connexion,” says the author, 
‘*between the throat and ear has been 
little thonght of, and is even yet but little 
recognised by medical men: be it mine to 
inculcate still more than I have done, the 
importance of directing their treatment 
more to the throat than to the ear; and 
let their treatment be directed to the 
stomach, as probably the source of the 
morbid condition of the mucous mem- 
brane ; and, if local treatment be required, 
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let it be applied to the throat, and through 
the Eustachian tube.” The whole work, 
though small, appears to us to abound in 
the most useful information, the result of 
extensive practice and judicious inference. 
He who can cure, or even lessen, so great 
and common an infirmity as deafness, one 
that embitters solitary life and precludes 
social intercourse, may surely be ranked 
among the benefactors of his race. 





Practical Sermons preached in Hanover 
Chapel, Regent Street. By the Rev. S. 
D. Hill, A.M.—The author says that 
‘¢ these Sermons are published as they were 
written, for the use of a congregation. He 
thinks this will disarm criticism of some 
of its severity, and if they serve to impress 
one holy though trite precept, or to che- 
rish one high hope of an anxious spirit, 
they will amply repay the pains bestowed 
on their composition.’ We know no 
severity of criticism that, if applied to this 
volume, published with such motives, and 
spoken of with such modesty, would not 
recoil on its author; for the discourses 
contain much good advice and sound 
scriptural doctrine in very good language, 
and such as, if well delivered, would make 
due impression on the hearers. He who 
publishes plain and practical sermons must 
look for his reward, not in the applause of 
the noisy and clamorous press, but in the 
silent approbation of his thoughtful and 
thankful readers. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 


Diaries and Correspondence of James 
Harris, First Earl of Malmesbury. Edited 
by his Grandson, the Third Earl. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. 

Correspondence of the Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke, between the year 1774 
and his Decease in 1797. Edited by 
CuHaries-Wittiam Eart Firzwit- 
ttaM, and Lieut. General Sir RrcHarp 
Bourke, K.C.B. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 

The Public and Private Life of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon: with Selections from 
his Correspondence. By Horace Twiss, 
~* vols. 8vo. 42s 

emoirs of the House of Commons, 
from the Convention Parliament of 
1688-9, to the passing of the Reform 





Bill in 1832. By W. Cuartes Towns- 
END, esq. A.M. Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. 
Memoirs of the Conquistador Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, written by Himself; 
containing a true and full Account of the 
Discovery and Conquest of Mexico and 
New Spain. Translated from the Origi- 
nal Spanish by JoHn INGRAM Lock- 
HART, F.R.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon 
during the first Three Years of his Capti- 
vity in St. Helena: including his Resi- 
dence at her Father’s House, ‘* The 
Briars.” By Mrs. Asett (late Miss 
Elizabeth Balcombe.) Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
History of Greece, by Connor Tarr. 
watt, D.D. Bishop of St. David's. Vol. 
VIII. 6s. (Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopeedia. 
Vol. 132.) 
History of China, from the Earliest 
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Records to the Treaty of Great Britain in 
1842. By T. THornton. (2 vols.) 8vo. 
Vol. I. 16s. 

The History of the English Revolution. 
By F. E. Dauimann, late Professor of 
History in the University of Géttingen. 
Translated from the German by H 
Evans Luioyp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Morals, Politics, and Statistics. 


Emigration and Colonization, embo- 
dying the results of a Mission to Great 
Britain and Ireland during the years 
1839, 40, 41,42. By THomas Rotpa, 
esq. late Emigration Agent for the Go- 
vernment of Canada. 8vo. 12s. 

Treatise on the Science of Trade as ap- 

lied to Legislation. By Gzorce BARING 

EMP, esq. 12mo. 7s. 

The Theory of Money; being an At- 
tempt to give a Popular Explanation of 
it; with an Epitome of the Bank of Eng- 
land ; shewing that Corporation with its 
Charter and Exclusive Privileges to be an 
Unjust, Impolitic, and Perilous Mono- 
poly. 8yvo. 5s. 

Thoughts on the Separation of the De- 
partments of the Bank of England. By 
Samvet Jones Loyp. 8vo. ls. 

It is enough to rouse the Dead! Lord 
Chatham roused by the Present Condi- 
tion of Britain, Political, Naval, and Mi- 
litary. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Another Whig ‘“ Crisis’? By ENras 
MACDONNELL, esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Bvo. 2s. 

The Industrial Resources of Ireland. 
By Rozert Kane, M.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 


Travels and Topography. 


The Modern Syrians; or, Native So- 
ciety in Damascus, Aleppo, and the 
Mountains of the Druses: from Notes 
made during the years 1841, 2, and 3. 
By an Oriental Student. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Morret Li's Narrative of a Voyage to 
the South and West Coast of Africa; con- 
taining the information from whence ori- 
ginated the present trade in Guano found 
on certain Islands on the Coast. With an 
Advertisement by Lieut. Perriz, R.N. 
12mo. 6s, 

Travels in Ireland. By J. G. Kont. 
+ aes from the German. Post 8vo, 

8. 

New Pocket Guide to the Isle of Wight. 

By ALFRED WHITEREAD. 24mo. Qs. 6d. 


Divinity. 

The Ideal of a Christian Church con- 
sidered in comparison with existing Prac- 
tice ; containing a Defence of Certain Ar- 
ticles in the British Critic in reply to 
Remarks on them in Mr. Palmer’s Nar- 


rative. By the Rev. W.G. Warp, M.A. 
Bvo. 148. 

Vigilantius and his Times. By. W. S. 
Gitty, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

The Gospel Narrative of Our Lord's 
Nativity Harmonized : with Reflections, 
By the Rev. Isaac Wittiams, B.D. 
8s. 6d. 

Sermons. By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Surrey. 12mo. 78, 

The Treatise of John Chrysostom, Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, on the Priest- 
hood. Translated by Epwarp Gar- 
RARD Marsa, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 

A Selection from the University Ser- 
mons of Aucust THotvuck, D.D. Pro- 
fessor of Theology and Preacher in the 
University of Halle. Translated from the 
German. 8vo. 6s. 

The Book of Revelation, in Greek. 
Edited from Ancient Authorities, with a 
New English Version and various Read- 
ings) By Samuet Pripeaux TrRE- 
GELLES. 8vo. 5s. 64. 

German Protestantism and the Right of 
Private Judgment in the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture: a brief History of Ger- 
man Theology, from the Reformation to 
the Present Time. By Epwarp H. 
Dewar, M.A. 12mo. 5s. 

Wealth the Name and Number of the 
Beast 666, in the Book of the Revelation. 
4s. 6d. 

Sermons on various subjects, preached 
in the Parish Church of St. Mary, Shrews- 
bury. By the Rev. Josera Stmpson, 
M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Church ; or the Epis- 
copacy, Liturgy, and Ceremonies of the 
Church of England, considered in Four 
Discourses. By ARCHIBALD Boyp, A.M. 
4s. Gd. 

Six Sermons on the Leading Points of 
the Christian Character. By Joun Jack- 
son, M.A. 12mo. 4s. 

Dissent: its Character, its Causes, its 
Reasons, and the way to effect its Ex- 
tinction. 3s. 6d. 

An Order of Family Prayer, in the form 
of Collects for every Day in the Week. 
By the Rev. Witt1am Epwarp Evans, 
M.A. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Course of Six Lectures preached at 
Christ Church, Chelsea, during Lent 1844. 
By Clergymen of the Church of England. 
3s. 6d. 


Lazarus of Bethany: Six Lectures on 
the Eleventh Chapter of St. John, preached 
at Beresford Episcopal Chapel, Walworth, 
during Lent. By the Rev. J.W. Watson, 
B.A. 8vo. 38. 

The Sermons of the Rev. RicHarp 
Cecir, M.A. late Rector of Risley. Now 
first collected, and printed verbatim from 
the Author’s works. 3s, - 
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Sacramental Instruction. By the Rev. 
Cuar.es Bripces, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Three Sermons; forming a Series preach- 
ed before the Provincial Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of Dorsetshire. 
By the Rev. Witt1aM Joun Percy, M.A. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 

Calvin’s Aphorisms and Letter to Fran- 
cis the First in Defence of the Reforma- 
tion, By A Graduate of Oxford Univer- 
sity. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Holy of Holies seen through the 
Sanctuary : a Sermon preached at All 
Souls, St. Marylebone. By the Rev. 
SamvueL Farmer Jarvis, D.D. LL.D. 
12mo. 6d. 

The Word in Season: a Sermon preached 
in the Cathedral of St. Paul, May 9, 1844, 
at the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. 
By the Rev. Henry Metvint, B.D. 
8vo. le. 6d. 

The Blessing in the Curse: a Sermon 
preached at the Church of St. Nicholas, 
Deptford, June 3, 1844, before the Cor- 
poration of Trinity House. By the Rev. 
Henry MeEtvitt, B.D. 4to. 1s. 6d. 

Penitents and Saints: a Sermon preached 
in behalf of the Magdalen Hospital, at St. 
George in the Fields. By the Rev. Ep- 
WARD MAnninc, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Chichester. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

Help to an Exposition of the Catechism 
of the English Church ; for the use of her 
Younger Members. By JoHun Mitr 
CuanTeR, M.A. 24mo. ls. 

The Jasper Clouded, and the Rainbow 
round the Throne: a Sermon preached 
at St. James, Ratcliff, June 2, 1844, by 
Rosert Aris WiLiLMort, Curate. 8vo. 


Is. 

The Duty of Holding Fast our Profes- 
sion of the Faith in the Fellowship of the 
Church : a Sermon, at St. Peter’s Chapel, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By the Rev. C. 
Birp. 8vo. 6d. 

Lives of the English Saints, Part 4: 
Hermit Saints. 3s. 

The Day Hours of the Church: with 
the Gregorian Tones. Part 1, containing 
the Ordinary Offices through the week. 

Prose Hymns, chiefly from Scripture ; 
pointed for Chanting, and adapted to the 
Sundays and Holidays throughout the 
Year. By Henry AtForp, M.A. 18mo. 


_ Poetry. 


Historic Fancies. By the Hon. GrorGE 
Sypney SmytrHe, M.P. 8vo. 12s. 

Wild Flowers ; or Poetic Gleanings from 
Natural Objects, and Topics of Religious, 
Moral, and Philanthropic Interest. By 
Miss C. S. Pyer. 4s. 

The Psalms of David: metrically para- 
phrased for the Inmates of the Cottage. 


By A Cambridge Master of Arts. 12mo. 
38. 6d. 


Edward the First, or the Tyrant’s Tri- 
umph: a Drama, in Five Acts. By J. 
MACPHERSON. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Quid Pro Quo; or, the Day of Dupes: 
the Prize Comedy, in Five Acts, as first 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, June 18, 1844. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Ancient Mariner, and other Poems. 
By 8. T. CoteripGe. 24mo. ls. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 


Walter Clayton: a Tale of the Gordon 
Riots. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Edith Leslie : 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Constance D’Oyley: a Tale, by the 
Author of ‘‘ The Clandestine Marriage.’’ 
3 vols. 318. 6d. 

The Grandfather. By the late Miss 
ELLEN PickerRineG. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Field of Honour; or, Scenes in 
the Nineteenth Century. By ANNE FLIN- 
pERSs, Author of ‘ Felix de Lisle,” &c. 
&e. 5s. 

The History of John Marten: a Sequel 
to the Life of Henry Milner. By Mrs. 
SHERWOOD. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The White Lady, and Undine: Tales 
from the German. 7s. 

Abbey Church: or Self-Control and 
Self-Conceit. 4s. 6d. 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs: a Fairy 
Tale. By Witt1AM CuuRNE, of Stafford- 
shire. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Hebrew Martyrs ; or, the Truth of 
Principle. By Joan WanvbINGTON. 18mo. 


8. 

The Castle and the Hovel; or, the 
Two Sceptics. By Miss Setina Bun- 
BURY. 18mo. 6d. 


Literature and Language. 


Pecee’s Anecdotes of the English 
Language. 3d edition, enlarged and cor- 
rected. Edited by the Rev. Henry Christ- 
mas, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 8vo. 12s, 

Essays by ALEXANDER JAMES BERES- 
ForD Hops, M.A., M.P. 5s. 

Colloquies, desultory, but chiefly upon 


Poetry and Poets, between an Elder, an 


Enthusiastic, and an Apostle of the Law. 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 

An Apology for the Study of Hebrew 
and Rabbinical Literature. By the Rev. 
Auex. M‘Caut, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew in King’s College, London. 8vo. 1s. 

Latine Grammatice Curriculum, ora 
Progressive Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage, for the use of all Classes in Schools. 
By the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D., 


Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
12mo, 48. 6d. 
Latin Synonyms and Phrases, for the 
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Use of Grammar Schools, &c. By the 
Rev. E. REpDALL. 18mo. 2s. 

Guide to German Conversation and 
Letter Writing; containing a Series of 
German Phrases and Dialogues, intended 
as a Practice in the Colloquial Language 
of the Educated Classes in Germany. 
Edited by W. Kiaver-Kiarrowsk1. 
12mo. 58. 


Medicine. 


_ Miscellaneous Contributions to Pa- 
thology and Therapeutics ; being a Series 
of Original and Practical Papers on 
Rickets, Hydrocephalus, Impotence and 
Sterility, Pulmonary Apoplexy, and He- 
moptysis, &c. &. By James RicHarp 
SmytH, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d: 

Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Eye. By Witittam JEeArFFRESON, late 
Surgeon to the Bombay Eye Infirmary. 
8vo. 108. Gd. 

Graefenberg ; or, a True Report of the 
Water Cure; with an Account of its 
Antiquity. By Roperr Hay Granam, 
M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

On the Decrease of Disease effected by 
the Progress of Civilization. By C.F. H. 
Marx, M.D.and R. Witiis, M.D. 4s. 

Advice on the Management of the 
Teeth. By RicHarp Wuire, Surgeon- 
Dentist, Norwich. 3s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Efficacy of Matico as a 
Styptic aud Astringent; with Cases, 
Mode of Exhibition, &c. By T. Jrr- 
FREYS, M.D. 8vo. ls. 

The Handbook of Vital Magnetism or 
Mesmerism. 18mo. Is. 


Law. 


Treatise on Presumption of Law and 
Fact, with the Theory and Rules of Pre- 
sumptive or Circumstantial Proof in 
Criminal Cases. By W. M. Best, A.M. 
LL.B. of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. ls. 


Natural History. 


Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.SS. Ere- 
bus and Terror, under the command of 
Capt. Sir James Clark Ross, R.N. F.R.S. 
during the years 1839 to 1843. By au- 
thority. Edited by John Richardson, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., and John Edward 
Gray, Esq., F.R.S. Part I. Mammalia, 
by Joun Epwarp Gray, esq. Royal 
Ato. 10s. 

Essays on Natural History, chiefly Or- 
nithology. By CHarites WATERTON, 
Esq., Author of ‘‘ Wanderings in South 
Africa.’’ 2nd series, with a continuation 
of the Autobiography of the Author, 
Gs. 6d. 

Botanical Guide to the Environs of Chel- 
tenham ; comprehending a Classified Ar- 
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rangement of the Indigenous Flowers and 
Ferns of the’ Cotteswold Hills and Vale 
of Gloucester. By James Buckman, 
F.G.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Science. 


Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy ; 
comprising such Subjects as are most im~ 
mediately connected with Housekeeping. 
By THomas WessteR, F.G.S. &c., as- 
sisted by the late Mrs. Parkes. 8vo. 
1000 woodcuts, 50s. 

An Historical, Geological, and Descrip- 
tive View of the Coal Trade of the North 
of England. By Martratias Dunn, Col- 
liery Viewerand Mining Engineer. 8vo. 7s. 

Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. By James F, W. Jonnston, 
M.A., F.R.SS.L. & E. 8vo. 248. 

The Medals of Creation, or First Les- 
sons in Geology and in the Study of 
Organic Remains. By GipEoN ALGER- 
NoN ManrTetu, LL.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
21s. 

The Principles of Geometrical Demon- 
stration deduced from the Original Con- 
ception of Space and Form. By H. Wepe- 
woop, M.A. Qs. 


Architecture, Engineering, &c. 


Treatise on Harbours, with a Demon- 
stration of the general Theory of Bars; 
and Plans for the Improvement of the 
Harbours on the South-Eastern Coast of 
England. By W. B. Pricnuarp. Vol. I. 
4to. 20s. 


Fine Arts. 


The Pencil of Nature. By H. Fox 
Taxsort, esq., F.R.S. No.1, royal 4to. 
128. 


Criticisms on Art. By Witt1Am Haz- 
Litt ; with Catalogues of the Principal 
Galleries of England. Second Series. 
Edited by his Son. 6s. 

Miniatures of the Pictures in the Na- 
tional Gallery, highly-finished in colours 
after the Originals. Series 1, containing 
9 subjects, 21s. 

The Smith’s, Founder’s, and Orna- 
mental Metal Worker’s Director ; coms 
prising a variety of Designs, in the present 
Taste. Chiefly collected by L. N. Cor- 
TINGHAM. 4to. 42s. 

Music. 

The Gaelic Psalm Tunes of Ross-shire 
and the Neighbouring Counties. The 
Harmony and Introductory Dissertation 
by JosepH MarinzerR. Royal 4to. 6s. 

The Elements of Music; condensed for 
the use of Students of the Piano-Forte. 
By C. Dawson, 3s. 


Preparing for Publication. 
The Second Part of Mr. HunrTer’s 
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*¢ New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, 
and Writings of Shakespeare’’ is nearly 
realy for publication. It contains illus- 
trations of the Comedies. 

Mr. W. D. Bruce, of Ripon, co. of 
York, has been for some time collecting 
materials for a History of the Island of 
Barbadoes, on a plan similar to the county 
histories by Nichols, Baker, &c. He will 
be greatly obliged to individuals forward- 
ing to him information, such as MSS, 
rare books, pedigrees, &c. many of the 
most ancient and honourable families 
having settled in that island during the 
time the civil war raged in the mother 
country. (See Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion.) 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor’s Prizes for the ensuing 
year: viz.— 

For Latin Verse—‘‘ Numa Pompilius.” 

For an English Essay—t The Causes 
and Consequences of National Revolutions 
among the Ancients and the Moderns 
compared.”’ 

For a Latin Essay—‘De Ordine 
Equestri apud Romanos.”’ 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize—‘ Petra.” 

Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prizes—*‘ On 
the doctrine of Faith in the Holy Trinity.”’ 
—** On the duties of Christianity, incum- 
bent on a national Community.” 

Theological Prize—‘‘ ‘Vhe Law was our 
Schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ.’’ 

The Examiners for the Pusey and El- 
lerton Hebrew Scholarship have elected to 
the vacant Scholarship Charles Frederick 
Secretan, B.A. of Wadham college. Mr. 
Secretan obtaived the Kennicott Scholar- 
ship in 1843. 

The Examiners for Mrs. Kennicott’s 
Hebrew Scholarship have elected to the 
vacant Scholarship Robert Gandell, B.A. 
Michel Scholar of Queen’s. 

At Wadham College, on the 30th of 
June, the Rev. John George Sheppard, 
M.A. Henry King, M.A. and the Rev. 
Richard Congreve, M.A. were elected 
Fellows; and John Langford Capper, 
Postmaster of Merton college, Francis 
Morgan Nichols, Commoner of Exeter 
college, and Henry Weare Blanford, Com- 
moner of Wadham college, and a native 
of the county of Somerset, were elected 
Scholars. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Marquess Camden’s Gold Medal for 

Latin verse has been adjudged to William 

Johnson, Scholar of King’s college. 
Suhbject—‘‘ Archimedes.” 

The Chancellor’s Gold Medal for Eng- 

lish verse to Edward Henry Bickersteth, 


Trinity college. 
of London.”’ 

The Members’ Prizes for Dissertations 
in Latin Prose:—Bachelors of Arts, 
Timothy Byers, Scholar of Christ’s col- 
lege, and Henry Mildred Birch, Fellow of 
King’s college. Subject :—Quomudo in 
@dibus sacris ornamenta artesque ad ar- 
chitecturam pertinentes vere religioni 
prosunt. 

Undergraduates, John J. S. Perowne, 
of Corpus Christi college, and James 
George Curry Fussell, of Trinity college. 
Subject :—Quenam beneficia a leyibus 
prescriptis «diligenter observatis Acade« 
mie alumni percipant. 


Subject—"‘ The Tower 





ROXBURGHE CLUB. 


This Society held its anniversary at the 
Clarendon Hotel on Saturday the 22nd of 
June, There were present, the Earl of 
Powis, President ; the Duke of Buccleuch 
and Queensberry, K.G.; Earls Brown- 
low and Cawdor; Visct. Clive; Right 
Hon. Sir James Parke; the Hon. Hugh 
Cholmondeley; Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart; 
Rev. Philip Bliss, D.C.L. V.P.; Beriah 
Botfield, esq.; David Dundas, esq. ; 
Henry Hallam, esq. ; Rev. Dr. Hawtrey ; 
A. J. Beresford Hope, esq.; J. A. Lloyd, 
esq.; J. H. Markland, esq. Treasurer ; 
W. H. Miller, esq.; Thomas Ponton, 
esq.; E. P. Shirley, esq.; Peregrine 
Towneley, esq.; the Rev. Henry Welles- 
ley, M.A. Vice-Principal of New Inn 
Hall, Oxford. The last named gentle- 
man, with Sir R. H. Inglis and Mr. Hope, 
have been recently elected. The members 
of the Club were in the evening received 
at Stafford House by their Graces the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland. 

The Roxburghe Club has this year 
printed ‘* The Household Books of John 
Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Surrey, 
1481—1490; from the original MSS. in 
the Library of the Society of Antiquaries ;” 
edited by J. Payne Collier, esq. F.S.A. a 
handsome quarto volume. After supply- 
ing cach member of the Club with two 
copies, the residue are set apart for dis- 
tribution as presents and for sale. 





THE PERCY SOCIETY. 


The general meeting of this Society 
was held in the rooms of the Royal Society 
of Literature, on the Ist of June, the 
Right Hon. Lord Braybrooke, President, 
in the Chair. The Secretary read the 
Report of the Council, which stated that, 
by the economical application of com- 
paratively small funds, they have been 
enabled to publish 1069 pages of matter 
during the first year, 1359 pages during 
the second year, 1042 pages during the 
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third, and 1550 pages in the year which 
has justended. They have regarded with 
increased attention the intrinsic merits of 
the works prepared for the press, and they 
feel confident that many of those now in 
preparation for publication will be of 
equal, if not of greater value. The 
Council have not lost sight of a sugges- 
tion made in the third year, to print from 
time to time the collected Works of some 
of the distinguished authors in our elder 
literature, whose various productions have 
not hitherto been assembled in any 
uniform series, or which have been printed 
incorrectly. Mr. Peter Cunningham is 
preparing for the press the Poems of 
William Browne, author of Britannia’s 
Pastorals; and Mr. Wright has signified 
his willingness to edit, at a subsequent 
period, from contemporary manuscripts, 
& more correct text of the works of Chaucer 
than has hitherto appeared. Tyrwhitt's 
text of the Canterbury Tales is now 
known to be inaccurate, owing to his 
entire ignorance of the grammatical form 
and construction of the language as used 
by the poet. 

The publications of the last year are— 

34. The Four Knaves. A Series of 
Satirical Tracts, in verse, by Samuel Row- 
lands. Edited by Edward F. Rimbault, 
esq. LL.D., F.S.A. 

35. A Poem to the memory of William 
Congreve, by James Thomson. Edited 
by Peter Cunningham, esq. 

36. The Pleasant Conceits of Old Hob- 
son, the Merry Londoner, 1607. Edited 


' by J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. 


37. Maroccus Extaticus; or Bankes’ 
Bay Horse in a Trance, 1597. Edited 
by Edward F. Rimbault, esq. LL.D. 
F.S.A. 

38. Lord Mayors’ Pageants, Part I: 
being Collections towards a History of 
these annual celebrations. By F. W. 
Fairholt, esq. F.S.A. 

39. The Owl and the Nightingale, an 
early English Poem. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, Esq. M.A., F.S.A. 

40. Thirteen Psalms, and the First 
Chapter of Ecclesiastes, translated into 
English Verse by John Croke, in the 
Reign of Henry VIII. Edited by the Rev. 
P. Bliss, D.C.L. 

41. An Historiall Expostulation against 
the Beastlye Abusers, both of Chyrurgerie 
and Physyke, in oure tyme. By John 
Halle, 1565. Edited by T. J. Pettigrew, 
esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. 

42. Old Ballads illustrating the Great 
Frost of 1623-4, and the Fair on the 
River Thames. Edited by Edward F. 
Rimbault, esq. LL.D., F.S.A. 

43. Lord Mayors’ Pageants, Part II: 
containing specimens of Dekker, Hey- 


wood, Tatham, and Jordan, Edited by 
F. W. Fairholt, esq F.S.A. 

44. The Honestie of this Age, by 
Barnaby Rich, 1611. Edited by Peter 
Cunningham, esq. 

45. Reynard the Fox: From Caxton's 
Edition. Edited, with an introductory 
essay, by W. J. Thoms, esg. F.S.A. 

Many other works are in different stages 
of preparation, with which it is intended 
to maintain the Society’s monthly issue. 

C. Purton Cooper, esq. Q.C., F.R.S, 
and F.S.A., Henry J. Dixon, esq. and 
Sir Cuthbert Sharp were elected members 
of the Council in the place of Mr. Crofton 
Croker, the Rev. A. Dyce, and Dr. 
Rimbault, retiring ; and Thomas Wright, 
esq. M.A. F.S.A. was elected to the 
offices of Treasurer and Secretary, in the 
place of William Chappell, esq. and E. F. 
Rimbault, esq. LL.D. both of whom had 
resigned, 





THE RAY SOCIETY. 

This Society, instituted 2nd February, 
1844, has been formed upon the principle 
of the Parker, Camden, Sydenham. and 
other Societies, for the purpose of printing 
works in Zoology and Botany. Its publi- 
cations are to consist of original works ; 
of new editions of works of established 
merit; of rare tracts and MSS.; and of 
translations and reprints of foreign works. 
The subscription is one guinea annually. 
The number of Members already exceeds 
three hundred, and the Council hope to 
publish two volumes before Christmas, 
the first of which will consist of transla- 
tions, from the German and Italian, of 
reports on the progress of Zoology and 
Botany during the last few years. Com- 
munications are to be addressed to the 
Secretaries, Dr. George Johnston, Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, and Dr. Lankester, 
Golden-square, London. 





NORTHERN CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
SCHOOL. 

On the 1°th June a meeting was held 
at the Bull Inn, Preston, of the sub- 
scribers and friends of this institution, 
which is about to be established at Ros- 
sall-hall, near Fleetwood on Wyre, for 
the good and sound religious education of 
the sons of Clergymen and other gentle. 
men, under the direct superintendence of 
the Established Church, upon a plan 
nearly similar to the school at Marl- 
borough. The Bishop of Chester pre- 
sided, and there were also present the 
Chancellor of the Diocese, the Archdea- 
con of Manchester, and several of the 
clergy of the town and neighbourhood, 
as well as a large proportion of the gentry 
and eminent manufacturers of Preston 
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and its vicinity. It appears that upwards 
of 5,000/7. has been already subscribed ; 
and the establishment is to be imme- 
diately opened for the reception of pupils, 
as it is found that 100 can be received in 
the present building at Rossall-hall. 





THE JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY 
AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

May 28. <A meeting was held at the 
Jews’ Free School-room, Spitalfields, Ha- 
nanel De Castro, esq. patron, in the 
chair, who said that a general desire was 
felt by the metropolitan Jews for the 
formation of an institution amongst them- 
selves, in which an acquaintance with 
science, arts, and literature may be ob- 
tained by means similar to those adopted 
with such beneficial results in other lite- 
rary associations. The secretary read a 
report, which showed among the list of 
subscriptions and donations the Baroness 
N. M. de Rothschild, 25 guineas; Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild, 25 guineas; Sir 
Moses Montefiore, 25 guineas; F. H. 
Goldsmid, esq. 15/.; Isaac Cohen, esq. 
251.; Hananel De Castro, esq. 501. ; 
David Salomons, esq. 25 guineas ; making 
a total of upwards of 6007. Sir Isaac 
Lyon Goldsmid supported the institution, 
but objected to its being called ‘‘ The 
Jews’ Literary and Scientific Institution,” 
not that he objected to the word Jews 
from any disrespect to his nation—all who 
knew him were aware that he was proud 
of it—but he objected to it on this ground, 


FINE 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the 
Fine Arts, with the sanction of the Lords 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, 
have resolved that six arched compart- 
ments in the new House of Lords, each 
measuring nine feet three inches wide, by 
sixteen feet high to the point of the arch, 
shall be decorated with fresco paintings ; 
that the subjects of such fresco paintings 
shall be illustrative of the functions of the 
House of Lords and of the relation in 
which it stands to the Sovereign; three 
to be personifications or abstract repre- 
sentations of Religion, Justice, and the 
spirit of Chivalry; and that the three 
others, corresponding with such repre- 
sentations and expressing the relation of 
the Sovereign to the Church, to the Law, 
and, as the fountain of honour, to the 
State, shall be—the Baptism of Ethelbert ; 
Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V., ac- 

9 
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that it would be considered an exclusive 
society ; and therefore moved that it be 
called ‘‘The Eastern Metropolitan,” 
instead of ‘‘ Jews’.’”’ This was objected 
to by the meeting, and it was ultimately 
agreed upon that the society be called 
“©The Jews’ and General Literary and 
Scientific Institution.” 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN INSTITUTE. 

June 7. The first general annual meet- 
ing of the members of this institute was 
held at their rooms in George-street, 
Hanover-square, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Devon, President of the Society, in the 
chair ; supported by Earl Grosvenor, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, Sir George Staunton, 
Lord William Lennox, &c. &c. 

The report stated at length the progress 
and present state of the Institute, and 
gave an abstract of its statistics and 
finances, which showed it to be in a 
flourishing condition, both as to mem- 
bers and funds; there being 1255 mem- 
bers, including those families entitled to 
the privilege of membership, and a vested 
capital of 40007. in the Three per cent. 
Consols, and assets to the value of 50002. 
and liabilities to the extent of 2000/. only. 

A vote of entire satisfaction with the 
management of the past year was passed 
unanimously, as well as votes of thanks to 
the Earl of Devon, to Mr. Buckingham 
for his able and satisfactory management 
and superintendence, and to the com- 
mittee. 


ARTS. 


knowledging the authority of Chief Justice 
Gascoigne ; and Edward the Black Prince 
receiving the Order of the Garter from 
King Edward ITI. 

The Commissioners have selected six 
artists from the present exhibitors in 
Westminster Hall, to prepare designs for 
these subjects, who are required to pre- 
pare a cartoon, coloured sketch, and 
specimen of fresco painting by the first 
week in June, 1845, for exhibition in 
Westminster Hall. They are each to 
be remunerated with the sum of 400/.; 
but the Commissioners do not bind them- 
selves to employ them finally on the fresco 
paintings in the House of Lords. The 
six subjects are distributed among the six 
artists as follows :—the subject of Religion 
is given to Mr. John Calcott Horsley ; the 
subject of Justice to Mr. William Cave 
Thomas; the subject of Chivalry to Mr. 
Daniel Maclise ; the subject of the Baptism 
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of Ethelbert to Mr. William Dyce; that 
of Prince Henry, afterwards Henry the 
Fifth, acknowledging the authority of 
Chief Justice Gascoigne, is given to Mr. 
Richard Redgrave; and that of Edward 
the Black Prince receiving the Order of 
the Garter from Edward III. to Mr. 
Charles West Cope. 

Although the six subjects are required 
to be undertaken by and among the six 
artists, the artists are at liberty to ex- 
change subjects ; and, although the com- 
mission given to each artist is for one 
subject only, each is at liberty to treat any 
other in addition. A general competition 
is also invited among artists, for designs 
for the same subjects, to be prepared by 
the time before specified, for which three 
premiums of 200/. each are offered, and 
the six commissioned artists are not al- 
lowed to be competitors for such pre- 
miums. 

1. Mr. Horsley, the first-named gentle- 
man ,received a second-class prize of 2002. 
in 1843 for his cartoon of ‘‘ St. Augustine 
preaching to Ethelbert and Bertha, his 
Christian Queen.’? He has two frescoes 
in the present exhibition—the one, No.9, 
a female head entitled ‘‘ Prayer,’’ the bor- 
der to which was designed and painted by 
Mr. Owen Jones; and the other, No. 63, 
entitled ‘‘ Peace,” a very beautiful whole- 
length female figure embracing a dove. 
—2. Mr. Thomas was a successful com- 
petitor in 1843, having received an ad- 
ditional premium of 100/. for his cartoon 
of “St. Augustine preaching to the 
Britons.’’ He contributes to the present 
exhibition a cartoon, a fresco, and an oil 
painting, respectively marked Nos. 52, 
54, and 55, all from one design, entitled 
‘The Throne of Intellect.”—3. Mr. Mac- 
lise, the well-known artist, contributes to 
the present exhibition a magnificent fresco, 
No. 74, ‘‘ The Knight.’’ In composition 
and splendour of colouring it equals his 
well-known oil-paintings ; but in the latter 
respect it is too glaring, and not success- 
ful in its flesh-tints.—4. Mr. Dyce’s name 
did not appear in the catalogue of the car- 
toon exbibition last year, but he has an 
exquisite subject among the frescoes now 
exhibiting. It is marked No. 66 in the 
catalogue, and entitled, ‘‘Two Heads 
from a Composition representing the Con- 
secration of Archbishop Parker in Lam- 
beth Chapel, a.p. 1559.’ This, produced 
almost entirely in one brown colour, is yet 
one of the most expressive and effective 
pictures in the exhibition.—5. Mr. Red- 
grave, a name also not appearing in the 
catalogue of 1843, is the artist of No. 51 
among the frescoes now exhibiting. It has 
excited considerable notice, and is entitled 
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‘¢ Loyalty: Catharine Douglas barring the 
Door with her Arm to withstand the As- 
sassins of James I. of Scotland.””—6. Mr. 
Cope received a first-class prize of 300%. 
for his cartoon of the “First Trial by 
Jury,” in the exhibition of 1843. He has 
a beautiful fresco in the present exhibition, 
entitled ‘“‘The Meeting of Jacob and 
Rachel,” 





PANORAMA OF BAALBEC. 


This view is in a graver style than those 
Mr. Burford has lately exhibited, but is 
not less meritorious in its execution or 
attractive in its subject. The vast extent 
of the scene, the magnificence of the 
ruins, the air of desolation that reigns 
around them, the striking isolation of 
facades and columns, which seem pre- 
served to mark the beauty of the temples 
of which they are the only remains, the 
mountainous country, with Lebanon rising 
in the distance, are forcibly represented. 
The drawing is extremely accurate, and 
the colouring properly subdued to suit 
the sombre character of the scene. But 
its highest merit is that it is a faithful re- 
presentation of reality, and that, if the 
spectator will allow himself to think that 
he stands in the middle of the ruins, he 
can survey them rising around him in all 
the sublimity of aspect they present to 
the eye of the traveller on the desert plains 
of Asia. Mr. Burford may well be con- 
gratulated on the novelties he is constantly 
preparing for public gratification, and on 
the perfection to which he has brought 
this striking style of art. His views are 
always among the best exhibitions of the 
metropolis, and fill the mind as well as 
gratify the eye. 





July 10. The third annual distribution 
of prizes of the Spitalfields branch of the 
Government School of Design took place 
at Crosby-hall, Bishopsgate-street. The 
Marquess of Normanby filled the chair. 
The report was read by the Rev. Dr. 
Stone, the Rector of Spitalfields. It 
stated that the number of students attend- 
ing the school was now 238, being 122 
more than last year. It was proposed to 
raise the sum given for teaching from 150#. 
to 250/. as a second master was now re- 
quired. A subscription had been raised 
of 450/. the interest of which it was pro- 
posed should be expended in prizes. The 
prizes, which consisted of sums varying 
from 10s. 6d. to 2/. 2s. were then awarded. 
Many of the works were extremely clever 
and ingenious. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Ursan, 

Since I wrote you my last account 
(p. 21) of the restorations at Woodchurch, 
the work has been carried on with spirit, 
and in a short time will be completed. 
The gallery I mentioned has been en- 
tirely removed, and the beautiful arch of 
the tower is now open to the body of the 
church. Beyond it the original decorated 
west window has been perfectly repaired, 
and, being furnished with several interest- 
ing pieces of the old stained glass, is a fine 
feature of the edifice in every pointof view. 

It is gratifying to acquaint you, that, 
notwithstanding the rate unanimously 
voted at Easter for the restoration of the 
nave and aisle, the rector with his ac- 
customed kindness has signified his in- 
tention of being at the whole expense 
himself. 

A subscription has since been com- 
menced by some of the landed proprietors, 
for the repairs that may be required ia 
the exterior of the church. 

The east window has already been 
visited and admired by many persons of 
taste around the neighbourhood, and the 
restorations are considered to be an ex- 
cellent pattern to excite the adjacent 
parishes to ‘‘ go and do likewise.” 

The very interesting old church of 
Bebington cannot fail to cause emotions 
of painful feeling on viewing its present 
state as contrasted with what it evidently 
has been in times past. 

It consists of a nave, a south aisle, 
with a tower and spire at its western 
termination, a north aisle, a chancel, and 
on each side of it an aisle or chapel. All 
these parts are admirably arranged, and 
present specimens more or less of every 
style, from /ate Norman to late Perpen- 
dicular English inclusive. The nave, of 
a fair length, has on each side a range of 
rather light Norman piers, with semi- 
circular arches. The tower, the aisles, 
and the chancel, partake of the early 
English and Decorated characters, and 
were most likely built in the period of 
transition from one to the other. A 
large window in the west side of the tower, 
another equally large at the east end of 
the chancel, the windows of the aisles of 
the nave, and the north and south porches 
as usual towards the west end of the 
church, are all of the same character. 

A very peculiar but noble addition was 
made to the church, evidently designed 
early in the sixteenth century, and pro- 
bably suggested by the celebrated chapel 
of King’s College at Cambridge, and that 
of Henry VII. at Westminster. On each 


side of the chancel is an aisle of large 
dimensions, open to it by three lofty 
arches, and lighted on the outer sides by 
as many beautiful windows of correspond- 
ing proportions. Immediately westward 
of these aisles, which doubtless were in- 
tended to be screened in that direction, 
as well as on their sides adjacent to the 
chancel, is a still loftier but less orna- 
mented arch northward and southward, 
which have plainly been intended to have 
the effect of a transept. These last 
erections have never been entirely finished, 
and were perhaps closed in at a short 
time previous to the Reformation. 

I now come to the painful task of 
describing the present state of this once 
beautiful church : and well would it be if 
the example of Woodchurch should stir 
up the minds of all who are really in- 
terested in its preservation to commence 
in earnest, and in correct taste, the great 
work of restoration. If so a glorious 
church would be produced, and (with 
respect to the peculiarity alluded to) 
unlike any other in the kingdom. The 
cost would certainly be great, but the re- 
sult would be most satisfactory. I do not 
say that the church is absolutely in very 
bad repair, though many of its parts are 
fast approaching to dilapidation. The 
whole of the interior should be stript of 
its present hideous deformities. They 
are chiefly the work of the last century, 
and have been effected at no trifling ex- 
pense. At least one third of the nave and 
its aisles have been cut off by a rude screen 
of timber reaching to the roof, and left in 
a deplorable condition. A fine old font, 
which might easily be restored, still remains 
in this rejected portion of the church, and, 
like the place wherein it stands, has long 
ceased to be made use of for its once holy 
purpose. Within the screen is a western 
gallery, so wide from back to front as to 
approach much too nearly to the entrance 
of the chancel. An organ was erected 
some years ago, but not in this gallery, 
for a small one was built to contain it 
over the little portion that remains of the 
south aisle. The access to it is of a piece 
with the rest, and has been gained by 
breaking a doorway through the south 
wall. It is approached by a miserable 
flight of stone steps that would not be 
thought too good to lead to a hay-loft. 
Thus disfigured is the otherwise venerable 
south front. Returning to the interior, 
we scarcely find a relic of wood-work 
worthy of being preserved, excepting a 
few old carved stalls without canopies. 
They have been ill treated, but are still 
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capable of being brought back to much of 
their original appearance. Near to these 
is a very diminutive and uncanonical sort 
of font, which for many years has been 
used instead of the real one, and, far from 
‘the accustomed place,” we find it within 
a few feet of ‘‘ the holy table.’’ I shall 
conclude by adding that one of the piers 
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on the south side of the nave has been re; 
moved, and ¢wo arches formed into one o 
most disproportionate figure and dimen- 
sions. Hoping that some good and 
wealthy Christians will arise and do 
justice to a church that so intelligibly 
calls for it, I remain, 


Yours, &c. Saxon. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Central Committee of this Associa- 
tion have continued their meetings every 
fortnight, and the following subjects have 
been brought before their notice : 

March 13. Mr. William Wire exhi- 
bited drawings of Romano-British and 
Middle-Age Antiquities, found in and 
about Colchester within the last few years. 
The former consist of a great variety of 
earthen vessels, lamps, enamelled bronze 
fibule, coloured clay and glass beads, 
buckles, bracelets, rings, bone pins, a 
fragment of a bone comb, a small bronze 
statue of Mercury, and an ornament in 
jet, on which is carved, in high relief, a 
representation of two winged Cupids fill- 
ing a bag. It appears to have been worn 
suspended from the neck. The fictile 
urns and vases are numerous, and of a 
great variety of shape. Many of these 
remains were found on the site of the 
Union workhouse, and between Butt and 
Maldon lanes, both of which localities, 
from the great number of skeletons and 
urns containing burnt bones which have 
there been discovered, were doubtless ap- 
propriated as burial places. The objects 
of Middle-Age art comprise a brass image 
of the Saviour, the eyes of which are made 
of a blue transparent substance, a small 
brass crucifix made in two parts with a 
hinge so as to contain a relic, seals, and 
a tap, the key of which is in the form of a 
cock. Mr. Wire also forwarded a map of 
Colchester, on which is marked in colours 
the various spots where Roman buildings, 
pavements, and burial places have been 
discovered. 

Mr. Thomas Bateman, jun., exhibited 
sketches of twenty-two crosses on grave 
slabs, discovered beneath the church of 
Bakewell in Derbyshire. 

The Rev. Allan Borman Hutchins, of 
Appleshaw, Hants, communicated an ac- 
count of the opening of a barrow, situ- 
ated seven miles to the east of Sarum, 
near Winterslow Hut Inn Inclosures. The 
Committee do not give the date of this 
excavation in their report. It was in the 
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year 1814: and an account of the diseo- 
veries, addressed by Mr. Hutchins to the 
late Sir R. C. Hoare, has been printed (but 
not yet published) in the Addenda to 
Hoare’s History of South Wiltshire. 

March 27. Communications were re- 
ceived from Mr. William Sidney Gibson 
and Mr. G. B. Richardson relating to 
the destruction of the ancient church of 
the Hospital of the Blessed Virgin at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. In its progress a fine 
chancel-arch, sedilia, &c. have been 
stripped of the modern barbarisms which 
concealed them, as well as the east and 
west windows. The corporation collec- 
tively authorize the spoliation. Mr. Dob- 
son, an architect of Newcastle, made 
plans for its restoration as a chapel in 
connection with the Church of England ; 
but the site has been devoted to ‘ the 
town improvements.’’ 

A letter from Mr. Edmund Tyrell Artis, 
of Castor, in Northamptonshire, stated 
that paintings had recently been dis- 
covered on the walls of five of the churches 
in that neighbourhood, namely, in those 
of Castor, Etton, Orton, Peakirk, and 
Yaxley. The subjects, which are accom- 
panied with inscriptions, are scriptural, 
and differ from each other, but the 
colours are the same in all, and the great 
similarity in style leads Mr. Artis to be- 
lieve that they were executed by the same 
artists. 

Mr. Thomas Bateman, jun. exhibited a 
drawing of a pewter chalice, found with a 
patina, and one or two coins of Edward 
II. in a stone coffin in the churchyard of 
Bakewell, Derbyshire. 

Mr. Thomas Clarkson Neale exhibited 
a richly-ornamented jug of Flemish ware, 
of a greyish white colour and elegant 
shape, found at Butley Priory, Norfolk, 
and now preserved in the Chelmsford and 
Essex Museum. Its date is of the close 
of the sixteenth century. A drawing of 
the jug by Mr. John Adey Repton ac- 
companied the exhibition. 

April 10. Mr. Joseph Clarke, of Saf- 
fron Walden, exhibited various objects 
found at the most northernly extremity of 
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that parish, about three miles directly 
south from Chesterford, supposed by 
some to be the Camboricum of the Ro- 
mans. On one of the most elevated 
spots in the vicinity, as the progress of 
land-draining was proceeding, the work- 
men stumbled frequently upon what they 
called pieces of old platters and bits of old 
glass, which proved to be fragments of 
Romano-British funeral utensils. The 
following articles (of some of which en- 
gravings are given in the Society’s Re- 
port) were all found together, not more 
than two feet from the surface, and from 
the occurrence of iron hinges, &c. the 
conclusion drawn is, that they were buried 
in a box:—No. 1. A glass bottle, 33 
inches high, of the class to which the 
term lachrymatory is given. 2. A square 
vessel of tolerably thick green glass, with 
a small neck, and an elegant striated 
handle, in size six inches high, and about 
four inches square at bottom. 3, 4. Por- 
tions of two cinerary urns. 5, 6. Two 
patere of red or Samian ware. 7. A 
large simpulum of red Samian pottery, 
with the ivy leaf running round its edge, 
nine inches over, of elegant shape, but 
defaced. 8. The wide mouth or rim of 
a small vessel of nearly colourless glass. 
9. An iron lampholder. 10. Part of a 
spear-head, of iron, barbed on one side. 
11. Shaft of the same, or another. 12. 
Pair of rude iron hinges, one of which is 
perfect and acting. 13. Parts of an iron 
staple and hasp, probably the fastenings 
of a box. 14. Pieces of lead, one of 
which looks as if it had been folded round 
something. 15. Six bronze ornaments, 
of tolerable workmanship, with iron rivets 
in the centre of each, and five rings of 
bronze. At other parts of the field were 
found a full-sized red dish, a small 
plain simpulum, about six inches over, 
with potter’s mark, oF. VERT, much mu- 
tilated ; a wide-mouthed vessel of very 
thin greenish glass, 4} inches high, mouth 
23 inches wide, holding about half a pint, 
embossed with protuberances after the 
manner of the cone of the fir; a lachry- 
matory, 33 inches high; portions of se- 
veral other vessels of pottery and glass ; 
and acoin of Trajan, second brass, with 
radiated head. 

April 24, Mr. John Green Waller made 
some suggestions on the possibility ofrestor- 
ing paintings on walls covered with many 
coats of whitewash. His opinion is that the 
paintings frequently found on the walls of 
churches, and designated ‘‘fresco,’’ are in 
reality nothing more than distemper, for 
the cleaning of which he suggests the use 
of vinegar, carefully applied with a brush 
alternately with water, to modify its ac- 
tion, and prevent the acid from injuring 
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the layer of plaster containing the paint- 
ings. 

Mr. Thomas Farmer Dukes, of Shrews- 
bury, presented a drawing of the window 
of St. Mary’s church, in that town, which 
contains the greater portion of the painted 
glass formerly in the eastern window of 
old St. Chad’s church, and represents the 
genealogy of our Saviour. At the bottom 
is depicted the patriarch Jesse, as large 
as life, being six feet in length. He is in 
a deep sleep, reclining upon a cushion. 
From the loins of this figure proceed a 
vine, the branches of which extend nearly 
over the entire of the window, inclosing 
within small oval compartments the de- 
scendants of Jesse down to Joseph. Under 
these paintings there appear amongst 
others the representations of Sir John de 
Charlton, Lord of Powis, and his wife 
Hawis, who seems to have been the donor 
of this window sometime between the 
years 1332 and 1353. ‘The figure of the 
lady differs in its details from a draw- 
ing taken by Sir William Dugdale in 1663, 
now in the Heralds’ College, wherein her 
robe is ornamented by armorial bearings. 
This painting has been engraved by Carter. 

Mr. Dukes also presented another draw- 
ing from a piece of glass in his own pos- 
session representing Alexander slaying 
Clitus ; and a view of an ancient wooden 
chapel at Melverley, about ten miles 
from Shrewsbury, nearly adjoining the 
conflux of the rivers Severn and Vir- 
niew; and a sketch of the remaining 
portion of an octagonal font, bearing 
the inscription in Greek, reading for- 
wards and backwards the same, ‘‘ NIVON 


ANOMHMA MH MONAN OVIN,”’ 
accidentally rescued from destruction at 
Kinnerley in Shropshire. 

Mr. Albert Way exhibited a forged 
brass seal of Macarius Bishop of Antioch, 
which the owner had purchased upon the 
assertion of its having been found in the 
Thames by the ballast-heavers. The seal 
is circular, about one and a half inch in 
diameter ; the upper part is in form of a 
tortoise, on the back of which is a semi- 
circular handle. Many similar forgeries, 
executed in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Covent Garden, have been dispersed not 
only throughout England but also in the 
various towns in France most frequented 
by English travellers. (They were noticed 
nearly five years ago in our vol. XII. p. 
236.) Many of these seals are merely 
lead electrotyped, the weight of which 
alone would lead to their detection. They 
have moreover in most cases a light 
mouldy-green rust, the surface is uneven 
and covered with very minute globules, 
and the edge has a coarse look and ap- 
pears filed, 
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May ®. Mr. Wright laid on the table 
a vase of stone apparently of the time of 
James I., dug up within the precincts of 
the priory of Leominster in Herefordshire, 
and a fragment of a head sculptured in 
stone (Norman work) dug up at the depth 
of 12 feet in a field in the neighbourhood 
of Leominster. These articles are the 
property of John Evans, esq., F.S.A., of 
Upper Stamford Street. 

Mr. E. B. Price, of Cow-cross Street, 
West Smithfield, communicated an ac- 
count of the discovery of vast quantities 
of human remains during excavations for 
sewerage at the west end of Newcastle 
Street, Farringdon Street, within a short 
distance eastward of an old brick wall 
which Mr. Price thinks formed part of the 
barrier of the river Fleet. These remains 
were found at the depth of about five feet. 
Another similar deposit was discovered at 
the depth of six or seven feet about twenty 
or thirty feet further up the street, near Sea- 
coal Lane. A very ancient wall still exists 
at the foot of the precipitous descent 
named Breakneck Stairs, which was a relic 
in Stowe’s day. He alludes to ‘‘an old 
wall of stone inclosing a piece of ground 
up Seacoal Lane, wherein (by report) some- 
time stood an Inne of Chancery, which 
house being greatly decayed and standing 
remote from other houses of that profes- 
sion, the company removed,”’ &c. When 
the excavation had descended to the depth 
of 14 feet, numerous fragments of Roman 
pottery, an iron stylus, and two small 
brass coins of Constantine, were disco- 
vered. 

Mr. A. Stubbs of Boulogne communica- 
ted a drawing from stone capitals of pillars 
sculptured with the Tudor arms, deposited 
in the museum of that town. ‘These 
capitals were found on taking down a 
house on the Tintilleries in 1807, and 
Mr. Stubbs conjectures that they belonged 
to the jubé or rood-loft of the church of 
St. Nicholas in Calais, taken down to 
make room for the citadel erected by the 
French after the recovery of the town from 
the English; and which jude, it appears, 
was by order of Charles IX. transferred in 
1561 to Boulogne. 

Notes were read from Arthur W. Up- 
cher, esq., on the discovery of a small 
bronze figure of the crucified Saviour in a 
field adjoining Beeston Priory, near Cro- 
mer; and from Sir Arthur Brooke Faulk- 
ner, mentioning the finding of a small 
brass coin of Victorinus and some trades- 
men’s tokens of the seventeenth century, 
in digging the foundations of a house at 
Broadstairs, near Ramsgate. 

Mr. Charles L. Fisher, of Aldenham 
Park, solicited the kind interference of the 
Association on behalf of the Prior’s House 
at Wenlock, an interesting monastic house, 





almost the only one remaining habitable 
which has not been altered or modernized.” 
It has since been proposed that some 
members of the committee should rent 
the ruins of Wenlock for the purpose of 
commissioning a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood to see to their preservation 
from unnecessary injuries, and at the 
meeting of the committee of the 10th 
July, four gentlemen were named for that 
purpose. 

Mr. W. H. Rolfe exhibited a small 
enamelled and gilt bronze figure, appa- 
rently of a mass-priest, found at Hammel, 
near Eastry in Kent. 

May 22. Mr. William Edward Rose 
presented a spear-head in iron, 23 inches 
in length, a bronze ornament attached to 
a portion of a chain, and a small brass 
coin of Constantine (Rev. SPES REIPVBL'), 
a figure on horseback with the right arm 
elevated, and holding in the left hand a 
javelin ; before the horse a captive seated ; 
in the exergue, PLN. These objects were 
discovered in 1838 (the date is deficient 
in the Report) on the apex of Shooters’ 
Hill, Pangbourn, Berks, in making exca- 
vations for the Great Western Railway. 
At the same time and place were brought 
to light a variety of urns, coins, and spear- 
heads, together with nearly a hundred 
skeletons lying in rows in one direction. 
There was also discovered, Mr. Rose states, 
a structure resembling the foundations of 
a lime-kiln, about thirty feet in diameter, 
and 2 feet deep, composed of flints ce- 
mented with mortar of intense hardness ; 
the interior contained a large quantity of 
charcoal and burnt human bones. A 
brief account of these discoveries ap- 
peared in our vol. x. p. 650; and they 
were also noticed, with a description of 
the skulls of the skeletons, by Dr. All- 
natt, F.S.A., in the Medical Gazette. 

Richard Sainthill, esq. of Cork, for- 
warded a coloured drawing of an ancient 
punt or canoe, with a descriptive letter 
from J. B. Gumbleton, esq. of Fort 
William, near Lismore. Mr. Gumbleton 
writes, ‘‘The canoe was found on very 
high though boggy land, a few feet under 
the surface, on the lands of Coalowen, 
the estate of Richard Gumbleton, esq. 
The river Bride is about a mile, and the 
Blackwater river about two miles distant, 
but I do not think the canoe was ever on 
either. Its length is 16 feet 6 inches; 
breadth, 4 feet ; depth inside, 1 foot 2 
inches ; depth outside, 2 fect. It is hol- 
lowed out from the solid timber with, I 
should say, the smallest and rudest axes ; 
it seems also to bear marks of having been 
partly hollowed out by fire; there is no 
appearance of seats, or places for oars; 
the timber is oak, and so hard that a 
hatchet can make but little impression on 
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it ; there are four large holes, two at each 
end, the use of which I cannot guess. Its 
weight is I think about three tons.”’ 

John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited a coloured drawing of various orna- 
ments from some ancient tapestry in his 
possession, apparently of the time of 
Henry VIII. 

June 12. Mr. C. R. Smith informed 
the Committee of the existence of the re- 
mains of some Roman buildings in the 
church-field at Snodland in Kent. About 
two years since, Mr. Smith having ob- 
served Roman tiles in the walls of the 
church, was induced to examine the 
neighbouring field with a view to ascertain 
whether these tiles might have been taken 
from Roman buildings in the immediate 
vicinity, as in several instances where Ro- 
man tiles compose in part the masonry of 
church walls, he had discovered indica- 
tions of ancient habitations in the ad- 
joining fields. He found the field in 
which the church of Snodland is situate, 
strewed in places with the tessere of Ro- 
man pavements, and fragments of roof 
and flue tiles, and pottery, and also ob- 
served in the bank of the field which over- 
hangs the river Medway other evidences 
of buildings. During a recent visit to 
Snodland, Mr. Smith examined the latter 
more circumspectly, which he was better 
enabled to do from a part of the bank 
having foundered from the action of the 
water. The remains of the walls and 
flooring of a small room are now distinctly 
visible in the bank, at about six feet from 
the surface of the field. The walls, two 
feet thick, are composed of chalk and rag 
stone ; the pavement, of lime mixed with 
sand, small stones, and pounded tile. In 
continuing his search along the bank to- 
wards the east, Mr. Smith discovered the 
remains of other buildings, of one of 
which, part of a well-built wall of stone, 
with alternate layers of red and yellow 
tiles, is to be seen beneath the sedge and 
underwood with which the bank is co- 
vered. Mr. Smith hopes the attention of 
some of the members of the Association 
will be directed to these remains, witha 
view to effect a more complete investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Smith also exhibited several draw- 
ings, already noticed in our report of the 
Society of Antiquaries, at p. 77. 

Mr. Henry Norris of South Petherton 
communicated the discovery on the 23d 
May, at Stroudshill, near Montacute, 
Somersetshire, of between seventy and 
eighty iron weapons, which at first sight 
appeared to be sword-blades, but on 
closer inspection seemed more probably 
to be very long javelin heads, from the 
total absence of any thing like a hilt, as 
well as from the circumstance that each 
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of them has a socket, or the remains of 
one, evidently intended fora shaft. Those 
that are in the most perfect state are 
about two and a-half feet long, their 
greatest breadth one inch and three quar- 
ters. They were found in a corroded 
mass, covered over with a flat stone, and 
the field in which they were discovered is 
continuous with Hamdon Hill, the site of 
a British-Roman encampment, where 
numerous remains in iron and bronze 
have been found, such as coins, arrow- 
heads, fibule, &c. 

Mr. G. R. Corner, F.S.A., informed 
the Committee that Mr. George Woollas- 
ton, of Welling, has discovered some 
fresco paintings on the walls and window- 
jambs of the church of East Wickham, 
Kent, of which he is engaged in making 
tracings, which he offers to lay before the 
Association at the proposed meeting at 
Canterbury. They consist of a double 
row of scriptural subjects in colours, ex- 
tending originally (it is believed) all 
round the church. The lower range is 
within an arcade of pointed trefoil arches, 
each arch containing a distinct subject. 
The subjects at present made out are, 
the three Kings bringing presents to 
Herod; the flight into Egypt ; the meet- 
ing of Elizabeth and Mary; the presen- 
tation of Jesus in the Temple; and the 
archangel Michael overcoming Satan. Mr. 
Corner states the paintings to be exceed- 
ingly well drawn, and to be in his opinion 
as early as the thirteenth century, the 
probable date of the chancel. 

Mr. John Sydenham informed the Com- 
mittee, that, in consequence of a reservoir 
being about to be erected by order of 
Government in Greenwich Park, for the 
purpose of supplying the Hospital and 
Dockyard with water, the Saxon barrows, 
the examination of which by Douglas 
forms so interesting a feature in his Nenia 
Britannica, would be nearly all destroyed. 
The Association had not time to take any 
effectual steps in consequence of this 
communication ; for, on the 14th of June, 
in the face of a public meeting of the in- 
habitants of Greenwich proposed to be 
holden on the same day, the greater num- 
ber of the twenty-six barrows were hastily 
cleared away, under the immediate super- 
intendence of the Woods and Forests 
Committee, leaving only three or four to 
point out their former site. 

A letter from Mr. E. I. Carlos was read, 
containing objections to certain altera- 
tions said to be contemplated in the in- 
terior arrangements of Westminster Ab- 
bey. It is understood that these plans 
are now abandoned. 

The Committee of the Association have 
fixed the second week in September for 
the general meeting at Canterbury. Cir- 
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culars will be addressed to the members 


stating the plan and arrangements of the 
meeting. 





THE RUINS OF ATHENS. 

The Archeological Society of Athens has, 
with the aid of the subscriptions of the Eng- 
lish committee, terminated the restoration 
of the Temple of the Wingless Victory. 
Not only was this an object of primary ne- 
cessity, but the former work (not having 
been terminated) was in a course of de- 
struction, as unfortunately demonstrated 
by the fall of one of the replaced columns. 
A capital and a drum of a column have 
been supplied, as well as several small 
transverse marble beams, which have en- 
abled as many lacunaria to be placed in 
their proper position as could be found. 
The architraves have also been placed on 
the columns, and the whole of the frieze 
on the east side. The whole is firmly 
connected together, and the three relievos 
of Winged Victories, which formed part 
of a balustrade round the temple, are 
placed in safety within its walls. Though 
the traces of the balustrade remain on the 
north side of the temple, it has been 
deemed most advisable to preserve them 
separately. Two pieces of the frieze, 
—— built into the Turkish bastion 

elow, and the four pieces in the British 
Museum, are still wanting, but the effect 
of the temple is perfect as regards its prin- 
cipal front. The bases of all the columns 
of the Propyleum have been long since 
cleared from the earth which reached to 
half their height; and the Pinacotheca 
now forms a clean and orderly museum 
for the preservation of inscriptions and 
small fragments of sculpture. From the 
Propyleum to the Parthenon, and from 
the Parthenon to the Erechtheium, the 
whole of the rubbish has been removed 
down to the rock, so that the perspective 
effect of the great temple has been re- 
stored; it is, however, to be regretted 
that the great expense of this labour (for 
in some places the soil and stones were 
ten feet high) has prevented the principle 
being carried out by the removal of the 
larger fragments of marble which encum. 
ber the ground. To save expense, too, 
and to preserve a vast number of sculp- 
tured fragments of different eras, the con- 
servator of antiquities has imbedded them 
in low walls of plaster, which injures the 
general effect. When means have been 
afforded to clear the great space beyond 
the Parthenon at the eastern end of the 
Acropolis, these remains may be arranged 
conveniently, and a proper place chosen 
for a simple building to be used as an 
Acropolitan Museum. This would render 
it possible to pull down the several Ve- 


netian casemates, &c. which so much 
destroy the effect of the beautiful build- 
ings in the centre and western part of the 
Acropolis. 

The interior of the Parthenon has been 
cleared of the Turkish mosque in its cen- 
tre, which had become dangerous, and, 
could it now be relieved of the huge frag- 
ments of the Christian church (at its east 
end), the whole area would be displayed 
in the pristine proportions of its beauty, 
excepting always the interior of the 
columns, which (thanks to the builders 
of mosque and church) have wholly dis- 
appeared. The position of the Chrysele- 
phantine statue, by Phidias, is, however, 
clearly ascertained, as well as the site of 
the colossal Minerva. 

What does most honour to the labours 
of the conservator of antiquities, and the 
Archeological Society, however, is the 
rebuilding of the southern wall of the 
Temple of Minerva Polias, and the repair 
of the portico of the Caryatides, with the 
complete clearing of the Erechtheium and 
of the Cecropeium, with the exception of 
the northern portico. To this portico, 
now wholly filled by a modern powder 
magazine, the attention of the Archeolo- 
gical Society has been drawn, and the 
English committee have reserved what re- 
mains of the very small sum placed at 
their disposal, until the clearing of this 
beautiful object can be undertaken. Two 
enormous fragments of its marble beams 
remain suspended on the roof of the 
modern building, their corresponding parts 
being on the ground below. 

Few who see the Acropolis in its pre- 
sent state would be disposed to deny that 
the clearing the portico of the Erech- 
theium, and opening the beautiful door 
from it to the Temple, is evidently the 
next great work which should be under- 
taken by the Society ; and it is lamentable 
that so very small a sum as what is neces- 
sary should be wanting. A French com- 
mission, under the direction of Mons. Le 
Bas, has been employed in making casts 
and drawings in the Acropolis for these 
last eight months ; and an arrangement— 
due to the good understanding of the 
French and English ministers—has just 
been made, by which some of these ad- 
mirably executed works will find their way 
into the halls of the British Museum, 
The French artists have just erected scaf- 
folding which will enable them to make a 
magnificent cast of the north-west angle 
of the Parthenon, including the upper 
part of its column, frieze, and entabla- 
ture, which will give a correct idea of the 
colossal proportions of the whole build- 


ing. 
Among the many inscriptions of the 
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Acropolis which have been published in 
the Ephemeris of the Archeological So- 
ciety, are three or four of peculiar historic 
interest— the inscription on the base of 
the votive statue to Minerva of health, 
mentioned in the Life of Pericles, by Plu- 
tarch and by Pliny ; the catalogue of the 
contributions of different towns to the 
treasury in the Parthenon and the de- 
scription, price, and distribution of the 
work done in erecting the Long Walls. 
The following statues and relievos are 
of sufficient value to merit casts, were the 
means afforded from the museums of 
Europe :—10 pieces of the frieze of the 
Parthenon, of the 14 still in the Acropo- 
lis; 1 metope—the Winged Victory tak- 
ing off her sandal, and another called the 
Bull of Marathon, relievos from the ex- 
terior of the Victory Apteros, with part 
of athird, a beautiful little statue of a 
faun, about 2 feet high; Ceres, or Diana, 
ascending a car, in a style resembling that 
of the Zanthian Marbles ; about eight of 
the small sepulchral and other relievi pre- 
served in the Pinacotheca; several beau- 
tiful fragments of small statues, three of 
those preserved in the Stoa of Adrian; a 
torso of a Cupid ; a bold sepulchral relief 
of an old man and a youth, 5 feet high ; a 
finely draped statue, of the best era, 6 
feet high, found at Andros, head wanting, 
having been replaced by a Roman bust, 
as the cutting at the neck shows; small 
relief, with inscription ‘‘Athena,” &c.; the 
eolossal statue of Erechthonius, still in 
situ, below the Temple of Theseus, 8 feet 
high, head wanting; colossal statue of 
Minerva Victrix, remarkable for its ex- 
quisite drapery, head wanting, near the 
Theseium. In the Theseium—the very 
curious relievo, 6 feet high, of a Warrior 
with spear, with great remains of colours 
—a work of Aristeion, of the ancient 
school of Sycion; a beautiful figure, of the 
very best era, perfect all but the legs 
below the knee and the arms, 5 feet high, 
called the Apollo, from having a serpent 
on the base ; astatue supposed to be Apollo 
Lycius, 6 feet; a beautiful little Silenus, 
with the infant Bacchus on his shoulder, 
3 feet; a Pan, 3 feet high; a beautiful 
little Terminus, 14 foot high, with three 
heads of the Diana Triformis, and one of 
Hermes ; a sepulchral relief, 5 feet by 4, 
of a youth, dog, and boy; another, of the 
same size, of female, nurse, child, and 
friend—both these pieces, in very promi- 
nent alto-relievo, are admirable specimens 
of the common sepulchral style subse- 
quent to the best period of Athenian 
sculpture. Several other relievos, of 


small size and minor importance. 
No excavations have been made lately 
out of the Acropolis, neither is there any 
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probability of any being made, for the 
Greek Government have no funds for the 
purpose, and the law prevents any indi- 
vidual from removing any antiquities from 
Greece. It is much to be lamented, that 
great part of the town is built over ancient 
remains, and little hope can any longer be 
entertained of any discoveries in Athens, 
except in the Acropolis. 
(Atheneum.) 
COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH, 
WINCHESTER. 

The long continuance of dry weather 
has so withered the grass in the meadow 
on the south-east of Winchester College, 
as to render the foundations of a building 
of considerable extent and strength very 
conspicuous. They consist of flint and 
chal, and, from their position being due 
east, scarcely a doubt can exist of their 
having formed the chapel attached to the 
College of St. Elizabeth, of which there 
are no other remains. The length inside 
the walls is 120 feet, and the width 36 
feet; each wall and buttress, of which 
there are seven on the north and south, 
and two at the east and west, can be easily 
traced, and measure about six feet in 
thickness. This college was founded in 
1301 by John de Pontissara, Bishop of 
Winchester, and dedicated under the name 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, with funds 
for a warden, six other priests, three 
deacons and sub-deacons, besides young 
clerks or students, one of whom was ap- 
pointed to wait on each priest. At the 
dissolution of religious houses the yearly 
income was valued at 112/. 178. 4d. 
Thomas Runcorn was at that time warden, 
and was afterwards appointed one of the 
first prebendaries of the cathedral upon 
the expulsion of the monks. The build- 
ings and site were given to Sir Thomas 
Wriothesley, afterwards Earl of South- 
ampton, who sold them to Dr. John 
White, then Warden of Winchester Col- 
lege, for the use of his society, for 360J. 
subject to the condition, that the church 
should be turned into a grammar school 
for 70 students, or else that it should be 
pulled down before the pentecost of 1547. 
In consequence the church was destroyed 
to the foundations. It is said to have 
been ornamented with three altars, one of 
St. Elizabeth, a second of St. Stephen 
and St. Lawrence, and a third of St. Ed- 
mund and St. Thomas the Martyr. 

A considerable portion of the site of 
this establishment was added in 1554 to 
the meadow attached to Winchester Col- 
lege, and the wall inclosing it has every 
appearance of being erected with stone 
taken from the destroyed buildings. 


C. H. B. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 

June 16. Lord Wharncliffe moved the 
first reading of the Leeps Parocntat Dt1- 
VISION Bill. Its object is to divide the large 
and populous parish of Leeds into separate 
parishes, and it originated with Dr. Hook, 
the Vicar of Leeds, in order that better 
spiritual instruction should be afforded to 
the inhabitants of that town. The Bishop 
of Ripon said that the measure was en- 
tirely in conformity with the ancient 
usages of the Church. The object of the 
Bill is, in the first place, to empower the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to constitute 
the existing churches in Leeds parish 
churches, and to grant endowments for 
those churches from the tithes and other 
emoluments belonging to the vicarage of 
Leeds, on condition that the nave, or body 
of each church, should be free to the poor, 
and a house be found for the minister of 
each parish. 

June 21. A lengthened discussion took 
place on the BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY 
Laws AMENDMENT Bill and the Destor 
AND CrepiTors Bill—the former being in- 
troduced by Lord Brougham, and the 
latter by Lord Cottenham; and, the object 
of both being somewhat similar, they were 
discussed in conjunction. The Lord Chan- 
cellor suggested that both Bills should be 
referred to a Select Committee to inquire 
which Bill was preferable, or whether a 
measure preferable to either might not be 
compounded from both. Lord Brougham 
assented to this arrangement; but Lord 
Cottenham persevered in moving that his 
Bill be read a third time, to which an 
amendment was moved that it be sent to 
a Select Committee. Their Lordships 
divided, and the third reading of the Bill 
was negatived by a majority of 28 to 4. 
The Bill was then referred to a Select 
Committee, which was in effect getting 
rid of it for the present Session. 

July 5. Lord Campbell moved the 
third reading of the Law or Lizet Bill, 
designed to allow the defendant in a trial 
for libel to establish, if he could, the 
truth of the charges he made. His Lord- 
ship explained that the Bill was intended 
to complete the measure of last year, and 
would place the law for public libel on the 
same footing as that of private libel. ‘The 
Lord Chancellor did not approve of the 
Bill, on the ground that it would be no 

Gent. Mae. Vot, XXII. 


improvement in the law as it at present 
existed, and moved that it be read a 
third time on that day three months. The 
House divided ; when the third reading 
was lost by a majority of 33 against 3. 

July 9. Chief Justice Tindal read the 
opinion of the Judges on the claim of Sir 

ugustus d’Este to the DuxEpom oF 
Sussex, which entered into a long, ela- 
borate, and comprehensive view of the 
meaning of the Royal Marriage Act. 
The Judges were of opinion that the lan- 
guage of the Royal Marriage Act was 
clear and precise; that there was no am- 
biguity about it, and that no marriage of 
- branch of the. r+ Family was a 
valid marriage unless the consent of the 
Crown was previously obtained ; that the 
consent of the Crown must be given by 
the Sovereign in Council ; that such con- 
sent must be inserted at full length in the 
marriage licence, in the certificate, and 
also in the registry of such marriage. 
That was a law made and agreed to by 
the British legislature, and it was to all 
intents and purposes binding on all British 
subjects, whether they resided within the 
realm or in some other country. The sons 
and daughters of the Sovereign could not 
marry without his or her consent; they 
could not marry in defiance of an existing 
law ; and, consequently, if such a marriage 
took place, the eldest son was not entitled 
to his father’s lands and estate. Under 
these circumstances, the judges were of 
opinion that the claim of Sir Augustus 
D'Este to the Dukedom of Sussex ought 
not to beallowed. The Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Cottenham, and Lord Campbell fully 
concurred in the opinion delivered by the 
Judges. Lord Brougham also concurred, 
but strongly condemned the Royal Mar- 
riage Act, and the Parliament which 
passed such a measure. He thought com- 
pensation ought to be given to the children 
of the Duke of Sussex, and others injured. 
The Lord Chancellor then put the ques- 
tion that the opinion of the learned Judges 
be affirmed, which was agreed to. 

July 11. In consequence of its having 
been stated by the Duke of Wellington on 
a former evening that the Bill for repeal- 
ing the intended union of the SEs or Sr. 
ASAPH AND BAncGor required the previous 
consent of the Crown, which the Ministry . 
chose to withhold, the ar of Powis stated 
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that he should not proceed with any further 
steps regarding it, on account of the late 
period of the Session. 

July 15. The Lord Chancellor having 
moved the consideration uf the Commons’ 
Amendments on the DisseNTERS CHAPELS 
Bill, the Bishop of Londonmoved that they 
should be taken into consideration on that 
day three weeks. He objected to the mea- 
sure as opposed alike to truth, equity, 
and religion ; as one rejected not only by 
the members of the Church, but by all 
classes of Dissenters excepting one—the 
Unitarians, for whose benefit it was 
solely intended. ‘The Bishops of Dur- 
ham and Norwich and Lord Brougham 
defended the Bill, as wise and equitable, 
and merely as placing property in Chapels 
on the same footing as other property. 
On a division there appeared,— Contents, 
present 27, proxies 14, Total 41; Non- 
contents, present 100, proxies 102, Total 
202. The Commons’ Amendments were 
then agreed to. 

July 16. Lord Monteagle introduced 
a Bill for the legalization of Arr- 
Unions. It provides that the practice of 
Art-Unions should be made lawful after 
January next, by the larger societies ob- 
taining charters of incorporation, and the 
smaller oues having their rules sanctioned 
by the Board of Trade. 





Hovse or Commons. 

June 21. On the bringing up of the 
report on the Sucar Duries Bill, Mr. 
Ewart moved that the same rates of duty 
should be levied on sugars, whether the 
produce of slave or free labour. The 
motion was defeated by a majority of 183 
to 65. 

On the motion for going into committee 
on the Dissenters’ Cuapets Bill, Mr. 
Plumptre moved as an amendment that 
the order for committing the Bill be dis- 
charged.—Sir R. Peel said the question 
was treated by the Government as one of 
property, and not of faith. They were 
not endowing Unitarianism, but deciding 
a controversy as to the rights of property 
by that rule of prescription which was the 
foundation of all justice. Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore, the unpopularity and mis- 
construction to which it would expose 
them, the Government still thought the 
course they pursued the right one.—Mr. 
Plumptre withdrew his amendment, and 
the House went into committee. On 
the second clause, Mr. Shaw moved as an 
amendment, that if any congregation pos- 
sessed documents contemporaneous with 
the endowment, indicating specific reli- 
gious doctrines, the usage for twenty-five 
years should not be taken as evidence 
contradictory of those documents, His 
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object was to enable the Synod of Ulster 
to claim certain endowments alleged to be 
founded for Trinitarian doctrines. This 
amendment was negatived by a majority 
of 161 to 43. 

June 24. On the motion for going 
into committee upon the BANK CHARTER 
Bill, Mr. Muntz moved that the Bill 
should be committed on that day six 
months.—Sir R. Peel said the Govern- 
ment could not assent to any alterations 
in this Bill which would affect its prin- 
ciple. He was, therefore, unable to 
accede to the proposals of Mr. Alderman 
Thompson and of Mr. Masterman for an 
advance upon the maximum of 14,000,000/. 
The modifications to which the Govern- 
ment were prepared to consent were the 
following :—Instead of taking a two years’ 
average for determining the mazimum of 
the circulation of country bauks, he was 
prepared to take an average of the twelve 
weeks preceding the announcement of 
this measure. The increase of circulation 
thus occasioned would not be much more 
than half a million; and the satisfaction 
produced would be very considerable. 
With respect to the returns to be pub- 
lished, he proposed to ascertain the maa- 
imum by monthly instead of weekly 
averages. The House divided—For the 
commitment, 205; against it, 18; ma- 
jority for it, 187. The House then went 
into committee, and the remainder of the 
evening was occupied in the discussion of 
the clauses of the Bill. 

June 25, Sir J. Graham brought forward 
a measure on the Turnrikes or Sourn 
Wa es. He proposed to appoint a commis- 
sion to visit each trust in the six counties 
of South Wales, and report their aggregate 
value to the Exchequer Loan Commis- 
sioners, from whom they were to raise a 
loan, repayable by way of annuity, for the 
extinction of the debts of the trusts in the 
course of thirty years. All the existing 
Acts were then to be repealed, existing 
trusts extinguished, and the management 
of each board was to be vested in a county 
board, to be composed of ea officio mem- 
bers, magistrates chosen at quarter ses- 
sions, und representatives of the rate- 
payers in certain proportions, In this 
Bill there was also a provision for re- 
ducing the amount of the tolls, and the 
distance between two turnpikes was to be 
in no case less than seven miles, except 
on the borders of adjoining counties. 

Mr. Villiers moved a series of Resolu- 
tions condemnatory of the present Corn 
Law, which were met by an Amendment 
containing some counter Resolutions by 
Mr. Ferrand. The debate was adjourned 
to the next day, when, the Amendment 
having been withdrawn, the House divided 
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on Mr. Villiers’s motion, Ayes 124, 
Noes 328. 

June 28. Sir R. Peel moved the third 
reading of the Dissenters’ CHaPeE.s 
Bill, which was carried by 201 to 81. 

July 1. The Recisrration oF Evrc- 
rors (IRELAND) Bill was withdrawn for 
the Session ; the Untawrut Oatus(Ire- 
LAND) Bill, to continue the Act 2 and 3 
Vic. c. 74 for one year, went through 
Committee. 

July 2. In consequence of the letters 
of certain foreigners having been opened, 
Mr. 7’. Duncombe proposed the appoint. 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the department of the Post Orricr 
called the Secret or Inner Office, and the 
expediency of making any alterations in 
the law under which the secret opening, 
delaying, or detaining of letters is con- 
ducted. The motion, with some modifi- 
cation of its terms, was assented to by Sir 
James Graham, and a Select Committee 
was appointed. On its being moved that 
Mr. Duncombe should be one other 
member of such Committee, the House 
divided, Ayes 52, Noes 128. 

July 4. On the order for Committee 
on the Pook Law AmenpDMENT Bill 
being read, Mr. Borthwick proposed an 
Amendment, ‘‘ That the Act 4 and 5 
Will. 4, c. 65, commonly called the New 
Poor Law, is unconstitutional in principle 
and oppressive in operation; that it is 
therefore expedient that the said Act 
should be taken into consideration with a 
view, not to its partial amendment, but 
to its entire reconstruction,”—Ayes 18, 
Noes 219. After another division for going 
into Committee, Ayes 199, Noes 19, the 
Bill was taken into consideration ; as it 
was again on the 5th July, when no less 
than five divisions took place on several 
clauses, 

July 8. The order for the second 
reading of the Rarrways Bill having 
been read, Mr. Gladstone rose to make 
the Government statement on behalf of 
the Bill. He contended that the portion 
of it which provided for the humbler 
classes conveyance at a penny a mile, in 
carriages sheltered from exposure to the 
weather, constituted a national question 
of considerable importance. But the 
essence of the Bill was rightly conceived 
to be that power which it gave to the 
State of purchasing lines of railway, should 
it be thought such purchases were for the 
public interests. On this point great de- 
lusion prevailed ; it was assumed that the 
Bill gave to the Executive Government the 
option of purchasing existing or future 
railways, or of revising their tolls at dis- 
cretion. ‘This was erroneous. The 
Executive would have no power under it 
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of purchasing without coming to Per- 
liament in each specific case. An ad- 
journment of the debate took place. 

July 9. Mr. Christie moved for a 
Committee on the Danisu Ciaims, or 
claims for losses sustained from the Danes 
in 1807.—Ayes 68, Noes 72. 

July 10. A debate adjourned from the 
13th March, on the question that the 
Court or Arcues Bill be now read a 
second time, was resumed, and the ques- 
tion negatived by 30 to 17. 

On the order for Committee on the 
Bill for the Disfranchisement of the bo- 
rough of SupBury, in consequence of the 
Bribery proved to have taken place at the 
last election, Mr. Blackstone moved as 
an amendment that the franchise should 
be extended to the entire hundred of Ba- 
bergh. The House divided, Aye 1, 
Noes 37. 

July 11. The Rartways Bill was read 
a second time, after a division, Ayes 186, 
Noes 98; Sir R. Peel having stated that 
all that was asked by the measure was 
that after a lapse of fifteen years it should 
be competent to Parliament to deal with 
Railways as it pleased; it was asking no 
more than was asked by the renewal of 
the Bank Charter Bill. 

July 13. Mr. Wyse moved the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee, to in- 
quire into the fact connected with the 
formation of the Special Jury, in the case 
of the Queen, at the prosecution of the 
Attorney-General v. Danizr. O'CONNELL 
and others. It was negatived by 91 to 73. 

July 16. In Committee on the Cri- 
MINAL Justice (MippLEsEx) Bill, it was 
resolved that provision be made for an 
Assistant Judge of the Court of the Ses- 
sions of the Peace of the county of Mid- 
dlesex ; and in Committee on the Turn- 
PIKE Trusts (Sour Wa tes) Bill, it 
was resolved that provision be made from 
the Consolidated Fund, for the salaries, 
&e. of Commissioners and other officers 
appointed under an Act for the consolida- 
tion and amendment of the laws relating 
to Turnpike Trusts in South Wales, and 
for the advance of 225,000/. to pay off 
the creditors on those trusts. 

July 19. On going into Committee of 
Supply, Mr. Milner Gibson read an Ad- 
dress to her Majesty, praying for a Com- 
mission to inquire into the INCENDIARISM 
prevalent in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Cambridgeshire, which was negatived by 
130 to 41.—In the Committee votes were 
passed of 40,000/. for Public Education 
in Great Britain; 72,000/. for Public 
Education in Ireland; and 8,928/. for the 
Roman Catholic College (of Maynooth) 
in Ireland,—the last after a division, Ayes 
87, Noes 30, ‘ 
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July 22. In Committee of Supply, 
votes were passed, among others, of 44114, 
for the Schools of Design; 6,000/. for 
repairs of Lecture-rooms, &c. at the uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s; 8,000/. for the 
completion of Lord Nelson’s Monument ; 
7,524/. for pictures for the National Gal- 
lery; and 6,9007. for the purchase of 
Books, Manuscripts, and Coins for the 
British Museum. 


[Aug. 


July 24. In Committee on the Poor 
Law AMENDMENT Bill, Mr. Borthwick 
moved a Clause that husband and wife, 
when more than sixty years of age, should 
not be separated in the workhouse, Ayes 
32, Noes 95. Three other clauses, carry- 
ing out the same principle, were then se- 
verally put, and negatived without di- 
vision, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Morocco. 


The Emperor of Morocco has rejected 
the ultimatum of the Spanish government 
and the proffered mediation of England. 
Marshal Bugeaud states that the war 
carried on against the French is not by 
the Emperor of Morocco, but by the in- 
dependent tribes on the frontier. During 
a late conference 5,000 cavalry treacher- 
ously fired on the French, but they were 
routed instantly, leaving 300 dead on the 
field. The French do not demand the 
expulsion of Abd-el-Kader from the 
Moorish territory, but his removal from 
the Algerian neighbourl:ood, where he 
had been recruiting his army, and the as- 
signation of a fixed residence for him, 
under the responsibility of the Emperor, 
in one of the towns of the most distant 
frontier. ‘The French had no design on 
Morocco, but they demanded the punish- 
ment of the troops who had attacked the 
French. The Marshal entered the town 
of Ouchda on the 19th, but afterwards 
retired into the French territory. A fire 
broke out at Algiers on the night of the 
26th ult., which destroyed the late palace 
of the Dey, used by the French as a ma- 
gazine, and property to the amount of 

? 

Unrrep States. 

The Texas Annexation Treaty was re- 
jected in the senate on the 8th of June by 
a majority of 35 to 16. It would have 
required a majority of two-thirds to ratify 
it, and it is thus rejected by more than 
that majority against it. The President 
had sent a message to Congress on the 
same subject, stating his views, and calling 
on that body to forward the Annexation 
scheme ; but the motion that it do lie on 
the table was negatived by a majority of 
118 to 86, 


Inp1A. 


The Punjaub is still in a most dis- 
tracted state. A battle took place on the 
7th of May, between Heera Singh, the 
present Prime Minister, and the party of 
the sons of Runjeet Singh, who are op- 
posed to him, led on by Ittur Singh, a 
chief of considerable influence. Ittur 
Singh was considered by some of the par- 
tisans of Heera as being supported by the 
British, and they therefore have threat- 
ened to invade the territories of the latter. 

The Belochees having come down to 
plunder the country round Shikarpore, 
destroyed several villages within a few 
miles of our camp. Captain Tait, with 
600 irregular horse, and Lieut. Fitz- 
gerald, with 200 of the camel corps, went 
out in quest of them, and having crossed 
the desert proceeded till very near the 
entrance of the Murree hills. The enemy 
were there in considerable force, and had 
taken refuge in the strong fort of Poolajee. 
An attempt was made by Lieutenant Fitz- 
gerald to blow open the gate with powder 
bags and storm the town. The first opera- 
tion was unsuccessful, the leading man 
carrying the gunpowder having been killed 
on his way towards the gate. The fire 
from the walls was found so hot that our 
troops were compelled to retire—the 
enemy following them the whole way 
back to camp, a distance of 70 miles. 
The coast being thus clear, the Belochees 
renewed their forays, and proceeded to 
strip the unprotected country round Shi- 
karpore of everything that could be carried 
away. 

A large native-made piece of ordnance, 
found some years ago at Kurnoul, has 
been shipped on board her Majesty’s ship 
Cornwallis, to be removed to England. 
It weighs upwards of eight tons. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


June 2. A fire occurred at Gravesend, 
which destroyed twenty-five houses and 
injured fifteen others. It broke out in 





West Street, in the house of Mrs. San- 
ford, used for boiling shrimps, and thence 
extended to Union Wharf, tenanted by 
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the Star Steam-packet Company, the re- 
pository of many inflammable stores; it 
next communicated to Mr. Saddington’s 
salt warehouse, in which were several 
barrels of gunpowder and a large quantity 
of brimstone, and soon after consumed 
seven houses belonging to the same gen- 
tleman on Horncastle Quay. The de- 
struction was chiefly in and near West 
Street, and included three public-houses, 
the Cock, the Fisherman’s Arms, and 
the India Arms, 

On the same day, Mr. Kaye’s Old 
Factory at Folly Hall, Huddersfield, was 
destroyed by fire. It was about 63 yards 
long, eighteen yards wide, and twenty- 
four yards high. It was the property of 
Mr. Joseph Sturge, but occupied by 
about 30 different firms, of finishers in 
a small way of business, most of whom 
were uninsured, and the loss is variously 
calculated at from 30,000/. to 50,000/. 
The steam-engine, of about 60-horse 
power, was preserved. 

June 18. This being the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo, Sir Francis 
Chantrey’s statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington was placed upon its pedestal in 
the area newly formed in the front of the 
Royal Exchange by the removal of Bank 
Buildings. At one o’clock the Royal 
Exchange and Gresham Trust Com- 
mittee, several of the Aldermen, the trus- 
tees for the Statue, and the executors of 
Sir Francis Chantrey, assembled at Guild- 
hall, and, after partaking of a dejeuner, 
proceeded thence in the following order: 
Mr. R. L. Jones, the Chairman of the 
Royal Exchange Committee. 

The Master of the Mercers’ Company. 
John Masterman, esq. M.P. and Sir 
Peter Laurie, Trustees for the Statue. 
Executors of Sir F. Chantrey, 
Aldermen. 

The Court of the Mercers’ Company. 
William Tite, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., 
Architect of the Royal Exchange. 
Members of the Royal Exchange and 
Gresham Trust Committee. 

City Officers. 

It accidentally happened that his Ma- 
jesty the King of Saxony was at the same 
time receiving the city hospitality of the 
Mansion House, after having visited the 
Old Bailey, attended by the Lord Mayor. 
In the midst of his repast he was waited 
upon by Mr. Masterman and Sir Peter 
Laurie, and at once assented to their re- 
quest for his presence. The Committee 
then walked twice round the statue, the 
band playing the national anthem, and the 
statue was immediately uncovered. Mr. 
Jones delivered an eloquent address to 
the assembly, and the most enthusiastic 
cheering evinced the feeling of the nu- 
merous bystanders. 
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The cost of this statue and its pedestal 
was 9000/., the metal having been given 
to the committee by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and valued at 1500/., in addi- 
tion to that amount. The money was 
raised by a public subscription, after a 
meeting held at the Mansion House, 
The contract with Sir Francis Chantrey 
was made in Feb. 1839, by the trustees, 
Sir Peter Laurie, Mr. John Masterman, 
Mr. Arthur K. Barclay, and Mr. R. L, 
Jones. Sir F. Chantrey, at his death, 
left the whole model complete, and also 
the head of the Duke the full size. The 
work has since been completed by his as- 
sistant, Mr. Weeks, under the direction 
of the executors. The statue itself is 14 
feet in height from the feet of the horse 
to the top of the bead of its rider. The 
pedestal on which it stands is of red 
Peterhead granite, with the exception of 
the lower course, which is of grey granite. 
The pedestal is altogether 14 feet high, 
so that the total height is exactly 28 feet, 
The attitude of the horse is of the quiet 
character which was introduced by the 
great artist, and closely resembles the 
horse of the statue of George IV. in front 
of the National Gallery. The costume 
of the Duke is generally taken from that 
which he wore on the great day of Water- 
loo, including his military cloak. There 
is in both these modern statues an affecta- 
tion of simplicity in the costume, in the 
pedestal, and in the absence of inscrip- 
tion, in all which we must confess that 
we prefer the usages of the good old 
times ; and we hope to see the termina. 
tion of such fashions, as we have aiready 
seen the absurd mimicry of Greek cos- 
tume, which distinguished the ladies of 
1812, superseded by waists of more 
natural proportions ; and the un-English 
colonnades of temple architecture suc- 
ceeded by the solid elegance of the 
Reform Clubhouse. We maintain that a 
portrait requires truth of attire as well as 
of features, and we deem a fancy costume 
more exceptionable than a Roman toga, 
Truth is the essential requisite, which a 
master artist ought to render graceful, 
and not supersede by fancy. The art of 
the Middle Ages possessed a truth and a 
beauty of its own: and such art, even if 
deficient in some imaginary or poetic qua- 
lities, is preferable to a mixture of bor- 
rowed graces and false features. Secondly, 
as to naked pedestals, we prefer such ac. 
cessories as may illustrate the character 
and achievements of the party commemo- 
rated, and the intentions of those who 
erect the monument. This is generally 
understood on the continent ; and in the 
new monument to Moliere, at Paris, it 
is, perhaps, carried to an excess, Lastly, 
we think @ judicious and well-expressed 
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inscription possesses a great monumental 
value of its own. Did not the Marquess 
Wellesley write a brief but pleasing in- 
scription for this very statue of his illus- 
trious Brother? 

On the 18th and 19th July Mr. Harrill 
brought to the hammer, at the White 
Lion, Bristol, the manors of Chew 
Magna, North Elm, and Dundry, together 
with freehold estates, mansion houses, 
&c. at Chew Magna Dundry, and Win- 
ford, Somersetshire, the property of Mr. 
Harford, of the late firm of Harford, 
Davies, and Co. and sold by order of 
their assignees. There was considerable 
competition, and every lot was cleared, at 
prices, in many instances, far above the 
sum estimated by valuers. The total 
proceeds amounted to upwards of 54,000/. 

June 19. There is now a direct line of 
railway communication between London 
and the important town of Newcastle, a 
distance of 303 miles, which is accom- 
plished in twelve hours and a half. The 
only link wanting to complete the chain 
was between Darlington and Belmont 
ary Durham Junction), This has been 

nished, and the ceremony of opening the 
line formally took place this day. It is 
called the ‘* Newcastle and Darlington 
Junction,” and its length is about 23 
miles. The numerous embankments, 
cuttings, and viaducts, are fine specimens 
of engineering, and reflect the highest 
credit upon the skill of Mr. Stephenson. 
A special train, conveying a party of 
gentlemen connected with the northern 
railways, left the Euston-square station 
three minutes after five o’clock in the 
morning, and arrived at Newcastle at 35 
minutes after two o’clock in the afternoon, 
having accomplished the distance (303 
miles) in 9 hours and 32 minutes. ‘The 
stoppages consumed 1 hour and 14 
minutes of the period. 

June 20. The foundation stone of the 
new buildings at Eton College was laid 
by his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 
They are to be in the Elizabethan style, 
and will be erected on the site of the 
wash-houses and stables of the Provost 
and Fellows, immediately contiguous to 
the Provost’s lodge. The front will be 
upwards of 120 feet in length. In addi- 
tion to two extensive apartments to be 
appropriated to the library of the school, 
and as examination-rooms for the New- 
castle scholarship and the prize given 
annually by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert tor proficiencyin modern languages, 
there will be 26 rooms for the accommo- 
dation of that number of the boys on the 
foundation; a large dormitory for 20 of 
the younger boys, a supper-room for the 
sixth form, a suite of apartments for the 
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two conductors, private apartments, &c. 
The expense of carrying these great im- 
provements and additions into effect will 
exceed 20,000/., nearly the whole of 
which sum has been subscribed by old 
Etonians. His Royal Highness arrived 
at the college at haif-past 12 o’clock, when 
the procession was formed to the chapel, 
where service was chaunted by the Rev. 
C. S. Harrison. His Royal Highness 
having taken his station on the south 
side of the corner stone, an appropriate 
prayer was offered for the Divine blessing 
upon the undertaking by the reverend the 
Provost; and Drake, K.S., the cap- 
tain of the school, afterwards delivered a 
Latin speech. ‘The coins, consisting of 
several of all the gold, silver, and copper 
moneys coined during the reign of her 
present Majesty, were handed by Mr. 
Shaw, the architect, to the Rev. George 
Bethell (one of the Fellows, and the 
bursar of the college), by whom they 
were presented on a large silver salver to 
the Prince. His Royal Highness then 
placed them, with a scroll of parchment 
containing the names of all the authorities 
of the college and of the building com- 
mittee, and also the elevation and ground 
plan of the building, in a bottle, hermeti- 
cally sealed, and deposited it in the cavity 
of the stone formed for their reception, 
which was covered with a brass plate, 
bearing the following inscription :— 
COLLEGIUM . REGALE 
BEATAE . MARIAE . DE . ETONA 
AD . GLORIAM . DEI . PROMOVENDAM 
ET , EXCOLENDOS . INGENVIS . ARTIBUS 
PVERILES . ANIMOS 
AB . HENRICO . SEXTO 
PIENTISSIMO . FVNDATORE . INSTITVTVM 
ET. PER . SAECVLA . PLVSQVAM.. QVATVOR 
MVNIFICE . SVSTENTATVM 
NOVO . HOC . AEDIFICO 
REGUS 
ET . SVIS . ET ,. COMMVNIBVS . ELONENSIVM 
IMPENSIS . AVGENDVM 
PRIMVMQVE . HVNC . LAPIDEM 
AB . ILLVSTRISSIMO . PRINCIPE 
ALBERTO . DE . SAXE. COBVRG . GOTIIA 
VICTORIAE . BRITANNIARVM . REGINAE 
CONJVGE . AVGVSTISSIMO 
PONENDYM . CVRAVERVNT . PRAEPOSITVS . 
SOCIIQVE 
DEO . VT . SPERANT . FELICES . EXITVS . 
DATVRO 
XII. KAL. JVI... A.S. CID . ICCC. XL. IV 
The usual ceremony of spreading the 
mortar on the stone, striking it with the 
mallet, and proving its level, was then 
performed by his Royal Highness, after 
which the 100th Psalm was sung by the 
choir. ‘The Bishop of Lincoln then de- 
livered the benediction, and the assem- 
blage retired. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZzerreE Promotions. 


June 14. Robert Wright Cope Doolan, of 
Loughall, co. Armagh, esq. to take the name 
of Cope only, and quarter the arms of Cope, 
in compliance with the will of his cousin Arthur 
Cope, of Loughall, esq. 

June 19. Second West York Yeomanry Ca- 
valry, Major George Pollard to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel (Commandant); Captain William Moore 
to be Major. 

June 27. Major Richard Becher Leacroft 
to be Lieut.-Colonel of the Derby Militia. 

June 28. Capt. Parry Mitchell, 53d Foot, to 
be brevet Major in the army. et, 

July. Lt.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
Hardinge, K.C.B. to be G.C.B.—Dr. William 
Smith to be one of the Physicians to H. R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

July 2. John Jephson of Rowthorne, co. 
Derby, geut. and Mary-Ana, widow of Wm. 
Rowley, of Sheffield, gent. to use the name of 
Rowley after Jephson, after their intended 
marriage.—2d West India Regt.,!Major Henry 
C. Cobbe to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. Herbert 
Mends to be Major.—Brevet, Captain John 
Daniel de Cartaret, 68th Foot, to be Major in 
the army. 

July 10. The Hon. Lucy Maria Kerr to be one 
of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to Her Ma- 
jesty.—Royal Marines, Colonel Second Com- 
mandant John Owen to be Colonel Command- 
ant and Deputy Adjutant-general ; Colonel 
Second Commandant Jchn Wright to be Colo- 
nel Commandant of the Chatham Division; 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Menzies to be Colonel 
Second Commandant; Captain and _ brevet 
Major Hugh Mitchell to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

uly 11. Capt. Humphry Willyams to be 
Major of the Cornwall and Devon Miners’ 
Militia. 

July 12. Capt. H. W. S. Stewart, Ceylon 
Rifle regt. to be brevet Major in the army. 

July 22. James Lilley, esq. to be Colonial 
Surgeon for Her Majesty’s Forts and Settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast. 

July 23. Joun Hall Morse, esq. only son of 
John Morse, formerly of Sprowston-hall, Nor- 
folk, afterwards of Mount Ida, in the same 
county, and late of Montague-square, esq. 
deceased, (in compliance with the will of the 
said John Morse,) to take the surname of Boy- 
cott after Morse, and bear the arms of Boy- 
cott, quarterly with those of Morse. 

July 24. Col. G. P. Wymer, C. B., Bengal 
serv., to accept the order of the Dooranée em- 
pire, of the third class. 





NAVAL Promotions. 

To be Captains,—William Kelly (c), G. H. Sey- 
mour, C. F. Hutton. 

To be retired Captains,—Wm. Holman, John 
Forbes. 

To be Commanders,—E. B. Stewart, M. Thomas, 
C. H. Douglas, M. Donelian. 

To be retired Commanders,—George George, 
John White (6), George Welsh, Thomas 
Burdwood, Charles Tilly, Jonathan Nicolls, 
Edward Rowan, Stephen Brigg's (1807) April, 
and George Decceurdoux. 

Appointments,—Rear-Adm. Sir Hugh Pigot, 
K.C.B. to be Commander in chief at Cork ; 
Capt. Horace Bullock to Porcupine, surveying 
steam vessel. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament, 


Birmingham—Richard Spooner, esa. 
Limerick—James Kelly, esq. 





EccLestaSTIcAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. G. Bland, to be Archdeacon of Lindis- 
farne, Northumberland. ; 

Rey. T. L. Strong and the Rev. J. Collinson to 
be honorary Canons of the Cathedral Church, 
Durham. 

Rev. Dr. Warneford to be an Hon. Canon of 
Gloucester. 

Rey. H. Ashington, Kirby la Thorpe and Ash- 
garby RR. Lincoln. 

Rey. J. B. Birtwhistle, Beverley Minster P, C, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. H. K. Buck, Bideford R. Devon. 

Rev. W. S. Bucknill, Burton Hastings P. C, 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. M. Burrell, Chattan V. Northumberland. 

Rev. W. J. Butler, District church of Ware- 
side P. C. Herts. 

Rev. T. C. B. 8. Clerk, Potterspury V. N’p’nsh, 

Rev. R. M. Cremer, North Barningham R, 
Norfolk. 

Rey. R. A. Denton, Stour and Todbere R. Dors, 

Rev. J. Edmunds, Castle Eden P.C. Durham. 

Rev. E. Evans, Llanegwad V. Carmarthen. 

Rev. S. Fisher, Trent Vale District Church P.C, 

Rev. W. H. Flowers, Ulceby V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. H. Fyffe, St. John’s Church, Southwark, 
P.C. Surrey. 

Rey. H. L. Guilebaud, Swineshead V. Linc. 

Rey. H. Hake, Chilvers Coton V. Warw. 

Rey. W. W. Harvey, Buckland R. Hertford, 

Rey. W. P. Hasherwood, Ardingly R. Sussex, 

Rev. C. V. Hodge, Clareborough R. Notts. 

Rev. W. Horne, Limber Magna V. LinconInsh, 

+ C. H. Hughes, Wysley-with-Purford R, 

urrey. 

Rey. E. James, Hindringham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. Dr. Jenne, Taynton R. Gloucestershire, 

Rev. W. Johuson, Lilanfaethlu R. Anglesea. 

Rev. J. W. Jones, aoe gn R. Anglesea. 

Rey. N. Kendall, Talland V. Cornwall. 

Rey. T. B. Lancaster, Houghton next Harpley 
V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Metcalfe, New Church of St. John, 
Yeadon P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. H. Micklethwait, Chapel-thorpe P.C, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. H. Mogg, High Littleton V. Som. 

Rev. E. J. Moor, Great Bealings R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Oliver, Warmington V. Northamptonsh, 

v. W. H. Parker, St Paul’s, Whippingham 
P.C. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. J. C. Ryle, Helmingham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. A. Shute, New district church of 
Thornley P.C. Lancashire. 

Rey. R. Williams, Stokenchurch P.C. Oxf. 

Rey. G. Wray, Ufford cum Bainton R. N’p’nsh, 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. D. R. Godfrey, M.A. to be Principal of 
Grosvenor College, Bath. 

v. G. F. Noad, to the Vice-Principalship of 
Kingston College, Hull. 

Mr. R. D. Harris, B.A. to be Third Master of 
Huddersfield College. 

Rev. J. Spurgen, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Maidstone, Kent. 

John Henry Hodson, esq. of the Oxford cir- 
cuit; Charles H. Whitehurst, esq. of the 
Midland circuit ; John Wm. Alexander, esq. 
of the Oxford circuit; Robert Charles Hild. 
yard, esq. Northern circuit, and who is also 
Queen’s counsel for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
were sworn in as Queen’s counsel; and the 
following gentlemen were also sworn in as 
Sergeants-at-law:— Edward Balfour, esq. 
John Alexander Kinglake, esq. of the Western 
circuit, and Charles Chadwick Jones, esq. 
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of the Home circuit.—John David Cham- 
bers, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law, to be Recorder of Salisbury.—The 
following gentlemen have been elected Fel- 
lows of the Royal College of Physicians :— 
Dr. Guy, of King’s college, London; Dr. 
Conolly, of Hanwell; Dr. Plenderleath, of 
Ramsgate; Dr. Forbes, Dr. G. O. Rees, Dr. 
Cursham, Dr. Ramsbotham, and Dr. Hughes. 





BIRTHS. 


June 15. At Sadborow, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Bragge, a dau.—17. At Roydon-hall, 
Kent, the wife of William Cook, esq. a dau. 
—18. In Eaton-pl. the wife of Neville Abdy, 
esq. a son.——19. At Hurst House, Henley- 
in-Arden, Warwicksh, the wife of C. J. Noble, 
esq. a son.——At the house of her father, 
Joseph Hume, esq. M.P. Bryanstone-sq. the 
wife of Charles Gubbins, esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service, a son.——23. At Burton Agnes, 
the wife of Henry Boynton, ~ a son and 
heir.—In Eaton-sq. the wife of Mynors Bas- 
kerville, esq. M.P. a dau.— 24. At Datchet, 
the wife of the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, 
M.P. for Taunton, a dau.——25. At Ulcombe- 
pl. Kent, Lady Frances Fletcher, a son.—— 
28. At Maidstone, the wife of Capt. E. Scott, 
late 4th Light Drag., a dau,——In Fitzroy-sq. 
Mrs. Henry Smales, a dau.——29. At War- 
borne, Hants, the wife of J. Rivett Carnac, 
esq. a dau.— 30. The wife of Wm. Palmer, 
esq. of Turners, Chigwell, a son. | 

tely. At Teignmouth, the wife of Edward 
Mockler, esq. 15th Hussars, a son.——In 
Green-st. Lady Jolliffe, a son.——In Grosve- 
nor-pl. Lad —— son.—lIn Dublin, 
the wife of Sir Jaleutine Blake, Bart. M.P.a 
son.— The wife of the Hon. H. Turnour, 
a dau.——At Cheltenham, the wife of Sir 
Nicholas Chinnery, Bart. 2 dau.——aAt Chart- 
ley, the seat of Earl Ferrers, the wife of the 
Hon. Henry Hanbury Tracy, a dau.—aAt 
Castle Froome, Herefordsh. the wife of John 
Homes, esq. a son and heir.——At Swillington- 
house, the wife of Chas. Hugh Lowther, esq. 
a son.——At West Tytherley, Hants, the Lady 
Catharine Barrington, a son. 

July 1. At Leckhampstead rectory, Bucks, 
Mrs. Heneage Drummond, a son.——2. At 
Linton Park, Kent, the Countess Cornwallis, 
a dau.——8. At Brompton Park, Lady Sarah 
Ingestre, a dau.——9. At Hadley, Barnet, the 
wife of the Rev. J. E. Kempe, M.A. a son.—— 
10. At Longford Hall, co. Derby, Anne C’tess 
of Leicester, a son, which survived its birth 
only a few hours.——11. At Edgerton Lodge, 
Huddersfield, the wife of G. H. Brook,esq.ason. 
——12. In France, the Duchess of Nemours, a 
son, to whom the King has given the name of 
Duke d’Alencon.—At Wimbledon, the wife 
of Major Oliphant, a dau.——In Grosvenor- 
sq. the Countess of Home, a dau.—5. In 
Lowndes-st. Belgrave-sq. the wife of Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, esq. M. P. a son and heir.— 
—tThe wife of Charles Harward, esq. of 
Hayne House, a son.—19. In Kensington- 
sq. Mrs. John Shephard, of twin daughters. 





MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 13. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
Thomas John Fisher, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
eldest son of John Fisher, esq. of Fulham, 
and nephew to the late Robert Wardell, LL.D. 
Barrister-at-Law, to Thomasine, eldest dau. of 
W. C. Wentworth, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
M. L. C. yes 

23. At Adelaide, South Australia, Jacob 


Hagen . M.L.C. to Mary, second dau. of 
the ite B.C. Baler, esq. Lopen, Somerset. 





ae, At Madras, Capt. Benwell, 46th 
M Nat. Inf. to Jane-Frances, -—— 
dau. of Francis Hamilton, esq. and grand- 
dau. of the late James Hamilton, esq. of 
Stevenson, Lanarkshire, N.B. 

May 7. At Andover, George Jones, esq. 
R.A. to Gertrude, second dau. of the late 
Major Loscombe, of Andover. 

10. At Wandsbeck, Denmark, William John 
Bovill, esq. of Clapham, to Lavinia-Ann, dau. 
of Edward I’Anson, esq. of Burntwood-lane, 
Wandsworth-common. 

15. At Wigton, Cumberland, Wilson, eldest 
son of Joseph Armistead, esq. of Water 
Lodge, Leeds, to Mary, only dau. of the late 
John Bragg, esq. of Whitehaven. 

23. At Georgetown, Demerara, Thomas, 
eldest son of Abraham Gurnett, esq. Cum- 
ming’s Lodge, in that colony, to Jane-Catha- 
rine, Only dau. of the late Edward Henry 
Dalton, esq. of Demerara; and at the same 
time and place, Henry Gibbs Dalton, esq. 
M.R.C.S.L., to Eliza-Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late James John Biggs, esq. of Fulham, 
Middlesex. 

Lately. At West Cowes, T. H. Chase, esq. 
of Brighton, to Eliza, only dau. of Capt. James 
Corke, of West Cowes.——At Devonport, Lieut. 

ymond, Commander of Her Majesty’s cutter 
Snipe, to Anna-Maria, dau. of William Tuck- 
field, esq. R.N.—At Radford Semele, M. J. 
Lay, esq. second son of J. G. Lay, esq. of Great 
Tey, Essex, to Lucy, fourth dau. of J. Greaves, 
+ of Radford Semele, Warwickshire. 

‘une l. At Bath, Charles-Frederick, son of 
George Danvers Jenkins, esq. to Catharine- 
Mary, only dau. of the late Rev. John Hughes, 
Rector of Tedworth, Wilts, and Fyfield, Hants. 
— At St. George’s, Hanover-sy. Richard 
Kyrke Penson, a. of Oswestry, to Clara- 
Maria, only dau. of John Thomas, esq. Dinham 
House, Ludlow. —— At Camberwell, .Samuel 
Williams, esq. of Greenwich and Boons, Kent, 
to Sarah, eldest dau. of Thomas Jones, esq. of 
East Dulwich.——At —- Robert Bage, esq. 
surgeon, to Lydia-Catharine, only au. 0 
Charles O’Reilly, surgeon R. N. of Naples.—— 
At Staplegrove, near Taunton, R. R. Wood- 
land, esq. of Glastonbury, to Fanny, third dau. 
of Capt. Law, of Staplegrove-lodge, Somerset. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. William 
eldest son of William Taylor, esq. of Parkfield 
House, Hants, to Jane, second dau. of Charles 
Winkworth, esq. Controller of Customs, Rams- 

te.——Henry F. Faithfull, esq. of Tring, so- 
icitor, to Eliza, second dau. of George Faith- 
full, esq. of Hurstpierpoint. 

3. At Nunfield, Dumfriesshire, Morris Charles 
Jones, esq. of Gungrog, Montgomeryshire, and 
of Live 1, only son of the late Morris Jones, 
esq. of Gungrog, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Robert Paterson, esq. of Nunfield.—tThe Rev. 
Thomas G. P. Hough, B.A. to La-Belle-Alli- 
ance-Sophia, only surviving dau. of Capt. St. 
John, R.N. of Coltishall. 

4. At Chewton Mendip, Wm. Abrahall Cox, 
esq. surgeon, of Bath, to Mary, only dau. of 
the late Edward Hippesley, esq. of the former 
place.—— At Cadoxton-juxta-Neath, Charles 
Jones, esq. of Gartmill Hall, Montgomery- 
shire, and Downfield, Stroud, to Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late James Valentine, esq. of Lud- 
low.——At Paddington, W. W. Willink, esq. of 
Liverpool, to Catharine-Harriet, youngest p 
of George Nicholls, esq. of Hyde Park-st.—— 
At Bath, John Edwards, esq. to Emma-Hutch- 


-inson, youngest dau. of G. Pitt Smith, esq. of 


th.—_—At Workington, Cumberland, John 
Thomas Rowsell, esq. of Stamford-hill, to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of the late Benjamin Thompson, 
esq. of Workington.—At Gosforth, Charles 
Francis Shum, esq. Lieut. 37th Regt. youngest 
son of George Shum Storey, esq. of Arcot, 
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Northumberland, and of Ham Common, Sur- 
rey, to Harriet, youngest dau. of Christopher 
Fenwick, ~~ of Stand House, Northumber- 
land.—At Isleworth, Middlesex, the Rev. 
James R. Whyte, Rector of Kingsnympton, 
Devon, to Louisa-Lucy, third dau. of the late 
Sir John Courtenay Honywood, Bart. of Eving- 
ton, Kent.—— At Bromley Palace, John 3. 
Pakington, esq. M.P. of Westwood Park. Wore. 
to Augusta Anne, third dau. of the Bishop of 
Rochester and the Lady Sarah Murray. 
——At Bungay St. Mary’s. Suffolk, the Rev. 
Willes Hobson, Incumbent of Hales and Heck- 
ingham, Norfolk, to Charlotte, third dau. of 
Pearse Walker, esq.——At Kensington, James 
Green, esq. of Brixton, Surrey, to Suphia, third 
dau. of the late James Rixon Oliver, esq. of 
Upper Clapton and Aldermanbury.—At Cork, 
Robert Tucker, esq of Woodside, Cheshire, to 
Eliza, second dau. of the late Walter Hebden, 
esq.——At St. eee Sve Robert Raikes, esq. 
of Kastdale, Yorkshire, to Catharine, only dau. 
of Michael Hart, esq. of Belmont, co, Water- 
ford, lreland.—At Great Totham, Essex, 
Cuthbert William Johnson, esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
barrister-at law, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Richard Hall Gower, esq. of Nova 
Scotia House, Ipswich.——At St. George's, 
Hanover-sq. John Ralph Ormsby Gore, esq. 
Groom in Waiting to Her Majesty, and eldest 
son of William Ormsby Gore, esq. M.P. for 
North Shropshire, to Sarah, youngest dau. of 
Sir John Tyssen Tyrell, Bart, M.P. for North 
Essex. 

5. Charles La Grange, esy. of Riversdale, 
co. Wicklow, to Jane-Edgar, fourth dau. of 
the late Rev. Robert Craig, of Frescati, near 
Dublin. —— At Bedminster, Henry Bennett, 
esq. of Rock Cottage, to Ellen-Florence, only 
dau. of John esq. of Saint John’s, New- 
foun‘land. zeorge E. B. Lousada, esq. of 
Gloucester Road, Hyde Park, to Juliana, 
youngest dau. of the late Alexander Goldsmid, 
esq. of Tavistock-pl.——At St. James’s, Pic- 
cadilly, William Henry Elliott, esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Serv. to Catharine-Mary, eldest 
dau. of the Very Rev. Dr. Pearson, Dean of 
Salisbury.—At Cookham, Berks, John Elton 
Mervin Prower, esq. of Purton-house, Wilts, 
late Capt. 67th reg. only son of the Rev. J. M. 
Prower, Vicar of Purton, to Harriet, youngest 
dau. of late Wm. Payn, esq. of Kidwells, Maiden- 
head. ——At Walton, near Liverpool, Charles- 
Todd, second son of J. ‘Todd Naylor, = of 
Kensington-house, Liverpovul, to Harriet-Han- 
nah, only child of the late George Naylor, esq. 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

. At St. George’s Hanover sq. John Clavel, 
eldest son of Col. Mansell, C.B. of Smedmore- 
house, Dorset, to Emily A. Harriet, only dau. 
of late Capt. A.B. Bingham,R.N.——At Rowley 
Regis, Staffordshire, ‘Thomas Jeffreys Badger, 
esq. of Shrewsbury, to Sarah-Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Yate Hunt, esq. of the Brades, in 
the same county.—At Liverpeol, William 
Laird, esq. to Louisa-Helen, dau. of James 
Lister, esq ——At Kensington, Thomas M. D. 
Trotter, esq. of Ely-place, to Ellen-Catharine, 
youngest dau. of the late Murdoch Robertson, 
esq. R.N.——The Rev. Thomas Ainsworth, 
M.A. Vicar of Carbrooke, Norfolk, to Mrs. 
Hawkins, of Eigarley, Glastonbury, Somerset, 
relict of the Rev. John B. Hawkins, A.M.—— 
At Alton, the Rev. George William Hutchins, 
Assistant Curate of Chew Magna cum Dundry, 
Somerset, to Maria, fourth dau. of the late 
Thomas Heath, esq. of Andover Jvubn 
Glaisher, esq. of the Cambridge Observatory, 
to Jane-Sarah, dau. of the late Rev. B. Berry, 
Vicar of Thriplow.——At Ramsgate, Francis 
Henry, eldest son of Ralph Deane, esq. of 
East Court House, Middlesex, to Gulielma U. 
Harrison, youngest dau. of Enos Smith, esq. 
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of Remanate, and late of Richmond, Surrey. 
—At Edinburgh, Capt. Fulford, R.N. third 
son of Baldwin Fulford, esq. of Great Fulford, 
to Isabella, eldest dau. of John Kussell, esq. 
Principal Clerk of Session in Scotland.——At 
Colleinard, the Rev. John Tannoch, Minister 
of Kinross, to Anna, dau. of the late Capt. 
George M‘Pherson, RN. At Lanercost, 
Capt. George Alfred Currie, 67th reg. to 
Frances, eldest dau. of George Shadforth, esq. 
of Orchard-house, Gilsland. At Taunton, 
David Robert Grant Walker, esq. eldest son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Walker, M. C.B. to 
Mary-Barnston, only dau. of the Rev. T. ‘Tud- 
ball, and grand-dau. of the late Ven. Arch- 
deacon Daubeny. At St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, John Beckwith Towse, esq. to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Richard Baker, esq. of Brighton. 
——At Chariton King’s, Gloucestersh. Digby 
Latimer, - Barrister-at-Law, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, and of Headington, Oxfordsh. to Harriet, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Lyne, of nee Cornwall.——At Appleby, 
Leic., John kett, esq. of Clapham Com. 
mon, Surrey, to Elizabeth-Beatrice, relict of 
the late Richard Alsager, esq. and eldest dau, 
of the late Richard Lloyd, esq. of Allesley, 
Warwickshire. 

7. At Hull, W. B. hay leton, esq. late of 
Selby, now of Anlaby, to Eliza, eldest dau. of 
J. T. Smith, esq. late of Anlaby. : 

8. At Epsom, James Winkworth Winstan- 
ley, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
to Marienne-Dorcas, younger dau. of John 
Nicholas Shelley, . of Epsom.——At Cob- 
ham, Surrey, Bury Victor Hutchinson, esq. 
of Wigmore-st. Cavendish-sq. eldest son of 
the late Bury Hutchinson, esq. of Russell-sq. 
and Bromley-house, Middlesex, to Catharine- 
Harriett Massey, of Pain’s-hill, Cobham, eldest 
dau. of the late Charles Massey, esq. of 
Wyndham-pl. Bryanston-sq. At Lewin’s 
Mead, Samuel Worsley, esq., to Eleanor- 
Harper, youngest dau. of the late William 
Parkes, esq. of the Marble-yard, Warwick. 
——At Marylebone, T. W. Leppingwell, esq. 
to Jane, only dau. of the late Christopher 
Lundin Hooper, esq. of Cambridge-terrace. 

9. Charles Hawkey, esq. Lieut. R.N. to the 
Hon. Miss De Moleyns, eldest dau. of Lord 
Ventry, of Burnham-house, co. Kerry. 

10. At Stamford-hill, John Christie, esq. 
second son of Robert Christie, esq. of Edin- 
burgh, to Sarah-Frances, youngest dau. of the 
late Nicholas —— esq. of Rathlee, co. 
Sligo, and of Holliville, co. Wexford, Ire- 
land. Sir David Roche, Bart. M.P. for 
Limerick, to Miss Grady, dau. of W. D. Grady, 
esq. of Dublin.——At Alphington, Parmenas 
Pearce Mudge, esq. to Caroline-Edlman- 
Jamesetta, only dau. of the late James Gerard 
Andresen, esq. of St. Domingo.——At Cam- 
bridge, Captain Edleston, R.N. to Mrs. Fuller. 

11. At Willingham, Lincolnshire, Thomas 
Henry Hewitt, esq. of rk, to Florence- 
Augusta, dau. of the late Rev. Robert Peel, 
and grand-dau. of the late Thomas Peel, esq. 
of Peel Fold, Lancashire, and Trennant Park, 
Cornwall.—At Littleham, Devon, the Rev. 
John Wilkinson, I8.A. of Merton coll. Oxford, 
to Jean Prat, grand-dau. of the late Rev. R. 
Prat, Vicar of Littleham and Exmouth.—aAt 
Tilehurst, Philip Lybbe Powys, of the Inner 
Temple, esq. Barrister-at-Law, and eldest son 
of Henry Philip Powys, esq. of Hardwick, 
Oxfordshire, to Anne-Phillis, dau. of Thomas 
Greenwood, esq. of Turner’s Court, niece and 
adopted child of William Stephens, esq. of 
Prospect Hill, Tilehurst. At Lowestoft, 




















Suffolk, the Rev. . L. Fellowes, B.A. Perp. 
Curate of Lingwood, Norfolk, to Elizabeth- 
Pleasance, eldest dau. of the late James Reeve, 
esq.——At —_s William James 
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Dunsford, ~/ of Bristol, to Matilda-Amelia- 
Slater, second dau. of the late William Crowdy, 
esq. of Westrop-house, Wilts.——At Ockley, 
the Rev. William Cartwright, M.A. to Char- 
lotte-Haydon, dau. of John Smalipiece, esq. of 
Leith-hill-place, near Dorking, Surrey.——In 
Switzerland, Wade Brown, esq. of Monckton 
Farleigh House, Wilts, to Selina, second dau. 
of Sir J. E, Eardley Wilmot, Bart. Governor 
of Van Diemen’s Land. At Rotherham, 
Antiaony Trollope, esq. of the General Post 
Office, Ireland, to Rose, dau. of Edward 
Heseltine, esq. of Rotherham. 

12. At Storrington, Sussex, the Rev. Robert 
Gregory, younger son of the late —_—_ Creyke, 
esq. of Rawcliffe Hall, Yorksh. to Eliza, dau. 
of Thomas Philip Dennett, esq. M.D. of Stor- 


rington. F 

13. At Stibbington, Henry W. Fosbery, 
esq. late of the 12th reg. to Sarah-Stone, 
second dau. of the late Steed Girdlestone, esq. 
of Stibbington Hall, Northamptonsh.—aAt 
St. Pancras, Alfred Charles Marriott, esq. of 
Worcester, son of T. W. Marriott, esq. of 
Sunbury, to Maria-Georgiana-de-Lane, dau. of 
Richard Cuttill, esg.——MThe Rev. William 
Oliver, M.A. Incumbent of Hadnal, Salop, to 
Frances-Harriet, second surviving dau. of the 
late Thomas Henry Taunton, sas of Grand 
Pont-house, near Oxford. t Clifton, 
Richard Ingram Dansey, esq. eldest son of 
Dansey R. Dansey, esq. late of Easton Court, 
Herefordsh. to Annabella-Caroline, fourth dau. 
of the late Robert Bell, esq. of ey Salop. 
—At Eltham, Kent, the Rev. J. Congdon 
a. Rector of Carriacore, Grenada, W. I. 
to Mary-Jane, youngest dau. of A. G. Milne, 
esq. of Eltham.——At Hadzor, the Rev. B. 
Davis, Minister of St. George’s Church, Wor- 
cester, to Julia, third dau. of the late Rev. R. 
H. Amphlett, of New Hall, co. Worcester, and 
Rector of Hadzor. 

14. At Brighton, James Athill Gunthorpe, 
esq. Madras Art. to Julia-Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Nuthall, of the Hon. East 
India ry me Service. : 

15. At Streatham, James Parkinson, esq. 
of Raquet-court, Fleet-street, to Rosamond- 
Eleanor, only dau. of William Haigh, esq. of 
Lower Tulse Hill.——At Chiswick, Alfred M, 
W. Christopher, esq. son of George Christo- 
pher, esq. of Chiswick, to Maria-Frances, dau. 
of the late Thomas Christopher, esq. of Lon- 
don.—At Landford Church, co. Dublin, the 
Hon. Philip Cecil Crampton, Judge of the 
Queen’s Bench, to Margaret, eldest dau. of 
John Duffy, +: 

16, At St. John’s, Bethnal-green, Lieut. 
William Pretyman, R.N. of Ipswich, to Cathe- 
rine-Elliott, second dau. of Lieut. Alexander 
Webb, R.N. of Hackney. 

17. At St. George’s Hanover-square, Keith 
Stewart Mackenzie, esq. of Seaforth, to Miss 
Hope Vere, eldest dau. of the late James 
Joseph Hope Vere, esq. of Craigie Hall, and 
Blackwood, N. B——At Richmond, Surrey, 
Edward Slaughter, esq. of John-st. Bedford- 
row, to Frances, second dau, of the late Sir 
Edward Mostyn, Bart. 

18. At Maidstone, Kent, the Rev. N. J. B. 
Hole, Rector of Broadwoodkelly, to Emily- 
Frances, second dau. of John Mercer, esq. of 
Maidstone.——At St. Sidwell’s, Edmund Car- 
lyon, esq. of St. Austell, Cornwall, to Marianne, 
only dau. of R. 8. Cornish, esq. Hill’s Court. 
—At Bickleigh, Capt. Edward Herbert Ken- 
ney, R.N. to Charlotte-Mary, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Bignell, R.N. of Haxter Lodge, near 
Plymouth. The Rev. Wm. Wellington, 
Rector of Upton Hellions, to Florence, second 
dau. of John Hugh Smyth Pigott, esq. of 
Brockley Hall, co, Somerset,——At Upper 











Chelsea, Wiliam Hunter, M.D. Surgeon-Major 
Coldstream Guards, to Helen, dau. of the late 
Rev. David Wilkie, Minister of the parish of 
Cults, Fifeshire.—-At Morden, Surrey, Robert, 
only son of H. Monteith, esq. of Carstairs, 
Lanarkshire, to Wilhelmina, third dau. of the 
late J. C. Mellish, esq. Consul at Hamburgh. 
— At Batcombe, Somerset, the Rev. Octavius 
Brock, Rector of Dengie, Essex, to Harriet- 
Ann, only dau. of Henry Ernst, esq. of Wesi- 
combe-house, Batcombe.——At Marylebone, 
Robert Elliott, esq. of Tempsford-hall, Beds, 
only son of the late Robert Elliott, esq. of 
Goldington-house, to Anne-Lucinda, only dau. 
of the late James Wade, esq. oe of 
Beccles, Suffolk.—At Cowes, the Rev. W. H. 
Parker, A.M. Incumbent of St. Paul’s Church, 
Whippingham, to Mary-Davis, widow of the 
late FE Kingston, esq. and dau. of John Eames, 
esq.—At Goring, Oxon, William, youngest 
son of Charles Atherton Allnatt, esq. of Wal- 
lingford, to Ellen-Sarah, eldest dau. of James 
Pearman, of yee Heath, esq.——At Milton, 
Kent, Capt. Archibald Park, 29th Bengal Nat. 
Inf. son of the late distinguished traveller, 
Mungo Park, to Rachel-Anne, dau. of Adam 
Park, esqy.— At Teddington, Middlesex, Robt. 
Davey, esq. of Shere, to Jane, second dau. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Duncombe, Rector of 
Shere, Surrey. 

19. At Hollington, Sussex, Adolphus La- 
croix, esq. her Majesty’s Consul at Nice, to 
Frances, second dau. of the late Robert 
Cunynghame, esq. 

20. At St. Clement’s, Truro, Edmond Henry 
Casey, esq. of Newbrook-house, co. Dublin, 
to Mar » second dau. of the late P. S. Tom, 
esq. of Rosedale, Cornwall.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. James Parker, esq. eldest son of 
Charles George Parker, esq. of Springfield-pl. 
Essex, to Mary-Ann-Elizabeth, only dau. of 
Thomas Crosse, esq. of Down, Kent, late Capt. 
in the King’s Regt.——-At Bryanston, Dorset, 
William Grey Pitt, esq. late Lieut. 11th Hus- 
sars, only son of the late W. Morton Pitt, 
esq. of Kingston House, to Laura-Matilda, 
youngest dau. of the late Adm. Ryves, R.N., 
of Shroton House, Dorset.——At St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields, John Alldin Moore, esq. 13. A. of 
St. John’s coll. and of the Inner Temple, to 
Harriet-Masters, dau. of the late Thomas 
Usborne, esq. of Croydon.——The Rev. Wm. 
Harte, youngest son of the late Wm. Harte, 
esq. of Coalrup, co. Limerick, to Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Donaldson, esq. 
At Liangoven, Monmouthshire, John 
Lloyd, esq. of Brynderry House, to Elizabeth, 
fourth dau. of the late Robert Farquhar, esq. 
of Pont-y-pool. 

21. At East Stonehouse, Joseph Collier 
Cookworthy, esq. M.D., of Plymouth, to Eliza- 
beth-Clara, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Pil- 
kington, 6th Foot, and widow of the Rev. 
Robert Lugger. At Pilton, Barnstaple, 
John James Nugent, esq. of Clonlost, West- 
meath, Capt. 3d Dragoon Guards, to Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir John Robison, 
of Edinburgh.——At Norwich, Walter Hasle- 
wood Dunsford, esq. of Barnstaple, to Selina, 
eldest dau. of G. Garland, esq. of that place, 
late Gen. in the Army. 

22. At Paris, Frederick-Janvrin, eldest son 
of Frederick De Lisle, esq. of York-place, 
Portman-sq. to Josephine, only dau. of the 
late Thomas De Lisic, esq. of Paris.——At 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordsh. H. W. Clifton, 
esq. of Brussels, to Harriette, dau. of Percival 
Walsh, esq. of Stanton Harcourt.——At Flix- 
ton, near Manchester, Capt. E. R. Williams, 
RN. to Sarah, dau. of the late James Forbes, 
esq. of Hutton Hall, Essex, and Kingairlock, 
Argyleshire. 
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Tue Eart or KInTore. 

July 11. At Keith Hall, co. Aber- 
deen, aged 50, the Right Hon. Anthony 
Adrian Keith-Falconer, seventh Ear] of 
Kintore, Lord Keith of Inverurie and 
Keith Hall (1677), tenth Lord Falconer, 
of Halkertoun (1647), in the peerage of 
Scotland; and Baron Kintore, in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom (1838). 


He was born April 20, 1794, the eldest 


son of William the sixth Earl, by Maria, 
daughter of Sir Alexander Bannerman, 
of Kirkhill, Bart.; and he succeeded his 
aoe in the Scotish dignities, Oct. 6, 
812. 

He was advanced to a seat in the House 
of Peers by the title of Baron Kintore, 
June 23, 1838, and supported Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration. His Lordship 
had been in a depressed state of mind for 
some time past, and last season relin- 
quished his favourite amusement, fox- 
hunting, and sought to recruit his strength 
on the Continent. He returned some 
time since, and tried the spa of Strath- 
peffer, without any advantaze. The im- 
mediate cause of his Lordship’s death is 
stated to have been an injury received 
while hunting many years ago, and which, 
though partially cured, had left effects 
which he never altogether recovered. His 
Lordship married, first, June 14, 1817, 
Juliet, third daughter of the late Robert 
Renny, esq. of Barrowfield, who died 
without issue in 1819; and, secondly, 
Aug. 27, 1821, Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of Francis Hawkins, esq. who ob- 
tained a decree of divorce from his Lord- 
ship in 1840, and died in 1841. By the 
latter marriage his Lordship had issue 
William Adrian Lord Inverurie, late 
Lieutenant 17th Light Dragoons, whose 
melancholy death while hunting, it will 
be recollected, took place in the early 
part of the present year; Lady Isabella 
Catharine, who also recently died from 
the effects of a most distressing accident ; 
the Right Hon, Francis Alexander, the 
present and ninth Earl, born in 1828; 
and the Hon. Charles James. 


‘Tugs Eart or ATHLONE. 

May 21. At the Hague, aged 43, the 
Right Hon. Wilhelm Gustauf Friedrich 
de Reede de Ginkel, tenth Earl of Ath- 
lone and Baron of Aghrim, co. Galway ; 
(1691-2); a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire; Baron de Reede and Ginkel, 


Baron of Amerongen, Middachier, Lieven- 
dael, Elst, Sterveldt, and Ronenberg, in 
the Netherlands. 

With this personage has become extinct 
one of those families whose fortunes were 
made by accompanying the House of 
Orange to Great Britain. There were 
five foreigners whom William of Nassau 
elevated to the English peerage—William 
Bentinck, whom he made Earl of Port- 
land; Marshal Frederick de Schomberg, 
whom he made Duke of Schomberg ; 
William de Nassau de Zuleistein, whom 
he made Earl of Rochford ; Arnold Joost 
Van Keppel, whom he made Earl of Al- 
bemarle ; and Henry Nassau Van Auver- 
querque, whom he made Earl of Grantham, 
Of these the Bentincks and Keppels alone 
remain, the former promoted to a duke- 
dom in 1716 by Queen Anne. The 
dukedom of Schomberg became extinct in 
1719; the earldom of Grantham in 1754; 
and the earldom of Rochford in 1830. 

In Ireland, King William made Mein- 
hardt Schomberg, the marsbal’s_ son, 
Duke of Leinster; Henry Massue de 
Ruvigny,* first Viscount, and afterwards 
Earl, of Galway, invariably transformed 
into Galloway by the continental writers ; 
and Godart de Ginkel Earl of Athlone.t 
The dukedom of Leinster was extinct in 
the Schombergs as above mentioned ; and 
the earldom of Galway in the following 
year, 1720. The earldom of Athlone was 
the last remaining ; not only of the Irish 
earldoms conferred on foreigners, but of 
all the earldoms of Ireland created by 
William the Third. 

The successful assault on Athlone, 
from which Baron de Ginkel derived his 
title, took place on the 20th June, 1691, 
O.S. (30th June, N.S.), and on the 12th 
O.S. (22d N.S.) of the following month he 
achieved the decisive victory of Aghrim. 
By privy seal dated at Whitehall the 11th 
Feb., and patent dated 4th March, 1691-2, 
their majesties were pleased to create him 
Earl of Athlone aud Baron Aghrim, and 





* Ruvigny was the only name by which 
his family was known. ‘The original one 
sunk under it, as Mottier merged in that 
of La Fayette, Bouchard in Montmorency, 
or Riguetti in Mirabeau. 

+ Major-Gen, Count de Marton got a 
warrant to be Earl of Lifford, and was so 
styled during his life, but the patent never 
passed the seals, 
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on the 15th October 1693 he received a 
grant (confirmed by Parliament in 1695) of 
the forteited estates of William Dongan, 
Earl of Limerick, attainted the 16th 
April, 1691. He afterwards returned to 
military service on the continent, and died 
at Utrecht in 1703. On Ginkel’s return 
to Holland he was created a Field Mar- 
shal, and as such, which precluded all 
superiority of command over him, was 
extremely jealous of Marlborough, under 
whom, when placed at the head of the 
Dutch troops, in the War of the Succes- 
sion of Spain, he was compelled to act, 
and therefore signalized himself by no 


achievement. He died in1705, at Utrecht, * 


where by some he is stated to have been 
born—by others, in Gue:derland. 

His descendants have always maintained 
theirconnection with their original country, 
in which they have formed most of their 
alliances. indeed, no Earl of Athlone 
sat in the House of Peers in Ireland be- 
fore the 10th March 1795, when the sixth 
Earl, who had accompanied the Stadt- 
holder to England, on the French inva- 
sion of Holland, took his seat; and no 
English blood entered the veins of the 
fam ly except in the case of the tenth Earl. 
Friedrich, the seventh Earl, married first 
Miss Munter, and afterwards Maria, 
daughter of Sir John Eden, but died with- 
outissue. His brother, Renaud-Diedrich- 
Jacob, the eighth Earl, married Harriet, 
daughter of John William Hope, esq. of 
Amsterdam, and of Cavendish square, and 
had issue George- Godart- Henry, the ninth 
Exurl, who died without issue March 2, 
1843, and was then succeeded by his uncle, 
whose death we now record, 

Wilhelm- Gustauf- Friedrich, brother to 
the seventh and eighth Earls, was the fifth 
and youngest son of Friedrich the sixth 
Earl, by Anna-Elizabeth-Chiistian Ba- 
roness de Tuyll de Seevoskerken, and born 
onthe 21st July, 1780. Previously to bis 
accession to the earldom he was a Count 
of the Roman Empire, and Lord of the 
Bedchamber to the King of the Nether- 
lands, Having survived all his brothers, 
he succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his nephew, as above mentioned. 

He married, Sept. 7, 1813, Wendela- 
Eleanor, eldest daughter of Monsieur 
Burcel, member of the college of nobility 
of the province of Holland, but had no 
issue. 

The ninth Earl left a sister, Lady Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Capt. the Hon. Fiederick 
Villiers, son of the Earl of Jersey, who 
was said to inherit a large accession of 
fortune on his death. (See vol, XIX. 
p- 436.) 
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Hon. Hueu Linpsay. 


April 23. At his house in Berkeley- 
square, aged 78, the Hon. Hugh Lindsay, 
Marshal of the Court of Admiralty, a 
Director of the East India Company, 
and a Commissioner for the Licutenancy 
of London; uncle to the Earl of Bual- 
carres, and brother to the Countess 
dowager of Hardwicke and the Lord 
Bishop of Kildare. 

He was born Oct. 30, 1765, the eighth 
son and eleventh and youngest child of 
James 5th Earl of Bualearres, by Anne, 
youngest daughter of Sir Robert Dal- 
rymple, of Castleton. He served in early 
hfe in the Royal Navy, and was present 
in several actions under Lord Rodney and 
Lord St. Vincent, and among others in 
that of the lst of June. He afterwards 
became Commander of an Indiaman in the 
service of the Hon, E.1.Company. He 
was first elected a member of the Court 
of Directors in 1814. 

In 1820 he was returned to Parliament 
for the boroughs of Forfar, Perth, Dun. 
dee, Cupar, and St, Andrew’s, for which 
he sat till 1830. 

He married at Bargeny Jan, 14, 1799, 
Jane, sevond daughter of the Hon, Alex- 
ander Gordon, Lord Rockville, great- 
uncle to the present Earl of Aberdeen ; 
and by that lady, who survives him, had 
issue Anne, married in 1817 to Sir 
Edmund W. R. Antrobus, Bart. ; and 
Hugh Hamilton Lindsay, esq. M.P. for 
Deal and Sandwich. 





Hon. Artuur H. Coir, M.P. 


June 16. In Manchester-square, in his 
64th year, the Hon. Arthur Henry Cole, 
M.P. for Enniskillen; brother to the 
Countess de Grey, and uncle to the Earl 
of Enniskillen, 

He was born June 28, 1780, the fourth 
son of William- Willoughby first Earl of 
Enniskillen, by Anne, only daughter of 
Galbraith Lowry, esq. M.P. tor co. 
Tyrone, and sister to Armar first Earl of 
Belmore. 

Mr. Cole had represented Enniskillen 
in every Parliament trom 1830; and is 
now succeeded in that post by bis nephew 
the Hon. Henry Arthur Cole, only 
brother and heir presumptive to the pre- 
sent Earl of Enniskillen. 

He has died unmarried. 





‘Tue Hoy. R. B. Witpranam, M.P. 

May 10. At Lord Skelmersdale’s, in 
Portland-place, aged 42, the Hon. Richard 
Bootle Wiibrahaum, M.P. for South Lan. 
cashire, - 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
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Edward Lord Skelmersdale, and brother 
to Lady Stanley. His mother was Mary- 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Edward 
Taylor of Bifrons, Kent, and sister to 
the late Sir Herbert Taylor and Sir 
Brook Taylor. He was born the 27th 
of Oct. 1801, and married the 22d of 
May, 1832, Miss Jessy Brooke, third 
daughter of Sir Richard Brooke, Bart., 
by whom he leaves a son and four 
daughters. In 1835 he was returned to 
the House of Commons for the Southern 
division of Lancashire, after a contest 
which terminated as follows :— 


Lord Francis Egerton . 7822 
Hon. R. B. Wilbraham 7645 
Edward Stanley, esq. . 6576 
Charles Towneley, esq. 6044 


The two Conservative members were 
re-chosen without opposition in 1841, 

The interment of bis mortal remains 
took place at Skelmersdale, near Orms- 
kirk, on the 19th May. The body bad 
been removed to Latham Hall, the seat 
of Lord Skelmersdale, about three miles 
distant. About 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing the procession left the hall in the 
following order :—First mourning coach, 
containing the Rev. Mr. Battersby, Dr. 
Lax, Mr. Robert Boyer, and Mr. E. 
Boyer; the hearse came next; and then 
the second mourning coach, in which 
were Lord Skelmersdale, Mrs. R. Bootle 
Wilbraham, Mrs. A. Lascelles, and Sir 
Richard Brooke, Bart. ; third mourning 
couch containing Lord Stanley, Sir 
Brook Taylor, Mr. Farington, and Mr. 
Warburton ; and in the fourth mourning 
coach were Mr. Arthur Brooke, Mr. 
Brooke, Mr. Hutton, and the Hon. Arthur 
Lascelles. In the rear were the private 
carriages of Lord Skelmersdale and many 
of the local gentry and clergy. 





Sin Grorce Picorr, Bart. 

May 28. At Paris, in his 60th year, Sir 
George Pigott, of Knapton, Queen’s 
County, Bart. 

He was the eldest son of Thomas 
Pigott, of Knapton, esq. by Priscilla, 
daughter of John Carden, of Lismore, 
Queen’s County, esq. He was created a 
Baronet of the United Kingdom by 
patent dated Oct. 3, 1803. 

He married Feb. 15, 1794, Annabella, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Kelly, of Kellyville, Queen’s County, a 
Judge of the Common Pleas in Ireland ; 
and by that lady has left issue four sons 
and five daughters. The former are: 1, 
Sir Thomas, who has succeed to the title ; 
2. George-Francis ; 3. William Pigott, 
esq. of Dullingham House, Cambridge- 
shire, who married in 1827 Harriett, sole 


daughter and heiress of the late General 
Christopher Jeaffreson, of that place, and 
sister by her mother to the present Vis- 
count Gormanston; 4, Wellesley-Pole. 
The daughters are, 1. Frances ; 2. An- 
nabella ; 3. Jane; 4. Charlotte; and 5, 
Salisbury. 

The present Baronet was born in 1796, 
and was formerly a Captain in the Royal 
Horseguards Blue. He married in 1831 
Georgina-Anne, daughter of William 
Brummell, of Wyvenhoe, co. Essex, esq. 





Sik Timorny SuHELcey, Bart. 

Aprit 24. At his seat, Field Place, 
Warnham, Sussex, aged 90, Sir Timothy 
Shelley, the second Bart. late of Custle 
Goring in that county (1806), 

This venerable gentleman was the ree 
presentative of oue of the three great lines 
of Shelley, of Sussex; the other two 
being now represented by Sir John 
Shelley, Bart., and by Miss Shelley, of 
Lewes. These three branches descend 
from a common ancestor, John Shelley, 
esq., who married Elizubeth, daughter 
and heiress of John Michelgrove, and died 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. Edward 
Shelley, esq., the fourth son of this 
Marriage, was seated at Warminghurst, 
in that county, and was the direct ances- 
tor of the subject of this notice. In 
1692, John Shelley, esq., a descendant, 
married one of the co-heiresses of Roger 
Bysshe, of Fen-place, and thus brought 
that estate into the family. His grand. 
son, Bysshe Shelley, esq., was created a 
Baronet in 1806. He married twice, 
By his first lady, Mary-Catharine, daugh- 
ter and heiress of the Rev. Theobald 
Mitchell, of Horsham, he bad issue two 
daughters and a son, the late Sir ‘Timothy 
Shelley. By his second wife, Elizabeth. 
Jane-Sidney, daughter and sole heiress of 
William Perry,esq., by Elizabeth, heiress 
of Colonel Sidney, brother of the last 
Earl of Leicester, he had, with several 
other children, a son, John, of Penshurst, 
in Kent, who took the surname of Sidney, 
and was created a Baronet as Sir John 
Shelley Sidney, in 1818. He is father 
of Philip-Charles Lord de Lisle. Sir 
Bysshe died at an advanced age in 1815, 
when the title devolved upon his eldest 
son, Sir Timothy, who was born in 
1753, and married in 1791 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Charles Pilfold, esq. of 
Effingham, Surrey, by whom he had 
issue,—1. Perey Bysshe; 2. Etizabeth, 
who died unmarried in 1831; 3. Helen, 
who died an infant in 1796; 4. Mary, 
married in 1819 to Daniel F. Haynes, 
esq. of Lonsome, Surrey; 5. Helen; 6, 
Margaret ; and 7. John, married in 1827 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Charles 
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Bowen, esq. of Kilnacourt, Ireland. 
The eldest son, Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
well known as one of the greatest poets 
of his age, was drowned off the coast of 
Italy, in 1822, leaving by Mary Wolstone- 
croft Godwin, the author of Frankenstein, 
(daughter of Mr. William Godwin, the 
historian, by Mary Wolstonecroft, author 
of ‘‘ The Rights of Woman,’’) a son, 
Percy Florence, who was born at Florence 
in 1819, and who now succeeds to the 
baronetcy. 
Sir Timothy Shelley was sincerely 
respected. As a landlord, and as a prac- 
tical agriculturist, he enjoyed a high re- 
a In him the agricultural labourer 
as lost a kind benefactor and a constant 
rewarder of honest industry; in short he 
= pep in a high degree, the best qua- 
ities of the English country gentleman. 
His remains were deposited in the family 
vault in Horsham Church. 


Sm Jonn Lowruer, Barr. 

May 13. At Swillington House, near 
Leeds, aged 85, Sir John Lowther, Bart. 
formerly M.P. for Cumberland. 

Sir John Lowther was the only brother 
of the late Earl of Lonsdale, whom he 
survived for less than two months, and of 
whom a memoir was given in our May 
Magazine, p. 532. He was born on the 
Ist April, 1759, the younger son of the 
Rev. Sir William Lowther, of Swilling- 
ton, Bart. by Anne, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Charles Zouche, Vicar of Sandal. 
He was of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of B.A. in 1780. 
He was one of the last survivors of the 
Parliament of 1780, to which he was re- 
turned for the borough of Cockermouth, 
and again in 1784. In April 1786 he ac- 
cepted the Chiltern Hundreds, in order 
to stand for Carlisle; but on a petition 
was declared not duly elected, a Com- 
mittee deciding in favour of John Chris- 
tian, esq. Room was made for him as 
one of the members for Haslemere. We 
do not find him in the Parliament of 1790, 
but in 1796 he was elected for the county 
of Cumberland, and again in 1802. In 
1806 he was returned for both Cocker- 
mouth and the county, but made his elec- 
tion for the latter in Jan. 1807. He was 
re-elected in 1812 and 1818, and again in 
1820. At the last-named election there 
was a contest, in which the present Earl 
of Carlisle (then Lord Morpeth) was the 
defeated candidate, and which terminated 
as follows : 


John Lowther, esq.. . . 166 
J. C. Curwen, esq. . . . 138 
Lord Morpeth . ... QI 


Sir John Lowther (then a Baronet) was 


re-chosen for Cumberland in 1826 and 
1830, but retired in 1831, at which elec- 
tion his nephew Lord Lowther was de- 
feated. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated 1824, thus restoring the old family 
title, which had merged in the peerage. 
Indeed two patents of baronetage, dated 
respectively 1640 and 1764 (the former of 
Nova Scotia), are vested in the Earl of 
Lonsdale. Sir John Lowther was also 
in the remainder of the dignities of Vis- 
count Lowther and Baron Lowther of 
Whitehaven, conferred on his cousin 
James Earl of Lonsdale in 1797. 

Sir John Lowther strongly resembled 
the late excellent Earl of Lonsdale, both 
in features and personal disposition. He 
was exemplary in all the relations of life, 
and by none will his death be more sin- 
cerely lamented than by his tenantry and 
the poor in the vicinity of his extensive 
property. Though fond of retirement, he 
was not unused to public life, and his 
constituents ever found in him a zealous 
guardian of their local and general inter- 
ests. 

Sir John Lowther married Sept. 4, 
1790, Lady Elizabeth Fane, third daughter 
of John ninth Earl of Westmoreland, 
and sister to Lady Augusta, whom his 
brother had previously married in 1781. 
They had issue three sons and three 
daughters: 1. Elizabeth, unmarried; 2. 
Sir John Henry Lowther, who has suc- 
ceeded to the Baronetcy; 3. George 
William, who died in 1805, in his 10th 
year; 4. Frederica, who died in 1812, 
aged 13; 5. Louisa, who died in 1816, 
aged 15; and 6. Charles Hugh Lowther, 
esq. who married in 1834 Isabella, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Robert More- 
head, D.D. and has issue two sons and a 
daughter. 

Lady Elizabeth Lowther had been for 
some time indisposed, and her illness 
having increased after the death of 
her venerable husband, she became so 
unwell that orders were sent to delay the 
preparations for the Baronet’s funeral, as 
it was feared her ladyship could not long 
survive, and it was not desirable to disturb 
her repose by the bustle necessarily inci- 
dent to that mournful ceremonial. She 
died on the 19th May, aged 74. 

Their funeral took place on the 25th 
at Swillington. The two hearses were 
followed by a mourning coach, containing 
the chief mourner, Sir John Henry Low- 
ther, Bart. M.P. accompanied by his 
brother, Charles Hugh Lowther, esq. 


General Sir John Woodford, half-brother 
of the deceased lady, and the Rev, Henry 
Fludyer, a nephew of her ladyship. Five 
other coaches followed, coataining the 
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pall-bearers of the deceased Baronet— 
namely, the Earl of Mexborough, the 
Hon, Sir Edward M. Vavasour, Bart. 
the Hon. and Rev. Philip Yorke Savile, 
Col. Markham, Christopher Beckett, esq. 
Thomas Davison Bland, esq. Henry 
Ramsden, esq. and Adolphus Woodford, 
esq. ; the pali-bearers of the Lady Eliza- 
beth Lowther—namely, the Hon. Henry 
Savile, John Blayds, esq. the Rev. The- 
ophilus Barnes, the Rev. John Bell, 
Leonard Thompson, esq. Thomas D, 
Bland, jun. esq. Martin John West, esq. 
and Thomas T. Dibb, esq.; the Rector 
of Swillington, Mr. Ellerton of Kippax, 
the family surgeon, and others. After 
the mourning coaches followed several 
private carriages. 

The present Baronet was born in 1793, 
and is unmarried. He is M.P. for the 
city of York. 


Sir Henry CHAMBERLAIN, Barr. 

Lately. At Bermuda, in the West 
Indies, aged 48, Sir Henry Chamberlain, 
the second Baronet (1828), Captain Royal 
Artillery. 

He was born Oct, 2, 1796, the eldest 
son of Sir Henry the first Baronet, 
Consul-General and Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Brazil, by his first wife Miss Elizabeth 
Harrod, of Exeter; and he succeeded 


his father in the title, July 31, 1829. 
He was appointed 2d Lieutenant in the 
Royal Artillery May 1, 1815, Ist Lieu- 
tenant May 1, 1819, and Captain Sept. 2, 


1835; and he succeeded Lieut.-Col. 
Arabin in command of the Royal Ar- 
tillery in Bermuda on the 18th Aug. 
1843. He married in 1826 a daughter of 
Major Robert Mullen, 1st Foot, and has 
left issue a son and heir, now Sir Henry 
Orlando Robert Chamberlain. 

The late Baronet fell a victim to a fatal 
epidemic fever, as about the same time 
did Lieutenant and Adjutant Jenkin, of 
the Royal Engineers. It was formerly 
stated that the yellow fever, which had 
again visited the Bermudas group, and 
especially St. George’s Island, was found 
to be as malignant as the epidemy which 
attacked it in 1819. Experience has, how- 
ever, painfully proved that the latter visi- 
tation has been more direful in its effects, 
wider in its spread, and more severe in 
every way than on any former occasion. 
In addition to the above officers, 9 gun- 
ners and drivers of the Royal Artillery 
and 37 privates, out of a company of only 
about 70 Royal Sappers and Thicein have 
died, and about 120 of the reserve bat- 
talion of the 20th Regiment of the Line 
at present serving on the Bermuda station. 
In St. George’s, the most important and 
populous island in the group, almost every 
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family has been laid prostrate, and there 
are few who have not to mourn the loss 
of some members. 


Masor- Gen. Sik W. CASEMENT, K.C.B. 

April 16. At Cossipore, near Calcutta, 
the Hon. Major-Gen. Sir William Case- 
ment, K.C.B. Second Ordinary Member 
of the Supreme Council of India, 

Sir William Casement had passed 
forty-seven years of uninterrupted service, 
He was appointed to the Bengal establish- 
ment in 1795. In his earlier years he 
was actively employed in Lord Lake’s 
campaigns, as also during the Marquess 
of Hastings’s administration. He was 
present in action with his regiment at the 
storming of Allyghur in 1803, and at 
the battle of Deeg in 1804. In 1810 he 
was appointed Deputy-Judge Advocate- 
General at Cawnpore ; was afterwards 
named Deputy Quartermaster- General, 
and attached during the Nepaul campaign 
to the division commanded by General 
Marley. In 1818 he was appointed 
Military Secretary to Government, which 
situation he held for upwards of twenty 
years, until he was nominated Member 
of Council. He was appointed Colonel 
of the 23d Bengal Native Infantry, May 
1, 1824, and attained the rank of Major- 
General, Jan. 10, 1837. In the latter 
year he was also nominated a Knight 
Companion of the Bath. 

Sir William Casement was thoroughly 
conversant with every detuil connected 
with the army, an able and valuable 
servant to the Government, and an up- 
right and honourable member of his pro- 
fession. Though he had filled high offices 
for forty years, and in times of difficulty 
and trouble, yet he had the rare felicity of 
obtaining not only the approbation of the 
directors, but the confidence of the army, 
who looked on his promotion as the re- 
ward of efficient service and of great 
military knowledge. 

He had taken his passage in the Wind- 
sor, and was to have returned to England 
in March last, but the outbreak of the 
corps ordered to Scinde, having then as- 
sumed an alarming aspect, led to his re- 
maining in compliance with the wishes of 
the Governor General and the Members 
of the Council. He had been unwell for 
some time past, and his constitution ap- 
peared to be breaking, but he attcuded 
council on the 13th April, coming in from 
Cossipore, a distance of four miles, where 
he had taken a house for change of air; 
that night he was attacked with cholera, 
but lingered on until 3 o’clock on the 
morning of the 16th, when he expired. 
He was buried on the morning of the 
17th April, with military honours, the 
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Governor-General, Members of Council, 
and all the civil and military officers at 
the Presidency attending the funeral. 
He has left a widow the daughter of 
General Sir Sackville Browne. 





Vice-ApM. Norsorne THOMPSON, 


May 28. In Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, in his 75th year, Vice- Ad. 
miral Norborne Thompson. 

This officer entered the Royal Navy in 
1778, and was made a Lieutenant in 
1790. He served on board the Boyne 98 
at the attack on Point Pitre in Guada- 
Joupe in 1794; was made Commander 
25th March 1796 ; commanded the Zebra 
sloop of war in that year, and subsequently 
the Savage of 16 guns ; the latter vessel 
formed part of Sir Home Popham’s squa- 
dron at Ostend in May 1798. He was 
promoted to post rank Aug. 11, 1800, 
and appointed to the Perl 38, which 
assisted at the reduction of Flushing, in 
1809. He afterwards commanded the 
Aboukir at the capture of Genoa in 1814, 
He was promoted to the rank of Rear. 
Admiral in 1830, and to that of Vice. 
Admiral in 1841. 


Rear-Apm, W. F. Wise, C.B. 


June . At Hoegate House, Plymouth, 
after a week’s illness, in his 60th year, 
William Furlong Wise, esq. Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Blue, and C.B. 

This officer was born at Woolston, near 
Kingsbridge, in Devonshire, Aug. 21, 
1784, the son of George F. Wise, esq. 
of that place, by Jane, sister of the late 
Vice-Adm. James Richard Dacres. He 
entered the Navy Feb. 7, 1797; attained 
the rank of Lieutenant May 1, 1804; was 
made a Commander into the Elk sloop of 
war Nov. I, 1805; and posted into the 
Mediator, 44, on the Jamaica station, 
May 18, 1896. 

Onthe 14th Feb. 1807, his cousin Capt. 
J. R. Dacres, of the Bacchante, captured 
the French national schooner Dauphin, 
of 3 guns and 71 men, a vessel which had 
done much mischief to British commerce 
in the West Indies, and was then return- 
ing from a successful cruise to St. Do- 
mingo. Finding that the Dauphin was 
well known at Samana, and having con- 
sulted with Captain Wise, who had wit- 
nessed her capture, Captain Dacres de- 
termined to send her in under French 
colours, to disguise the Bacchante as a 
prize, and the Mediator as a neutral ; 
which stratagem so completely deceived 
the enemy, that he got through the in- 
tricate navigation ot the harbour, and 
anchored within half a mile of the fort, 
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before they discovered their mistake. A 
heavy cannonade was now commenced on 
both sides, and continued for four hours, 
when the fort was gallantly stormed by 
a detachment of seamen and marines, 
landed under the command of Captain 
Wise, assisted by Lieutenants Beker, 
Norton, and Shaw. Possession was then 
taken of two French schooners, fitting 
for sea as cruisers, with an American 
ship and an English schooner, both of 
which had been recently captured by pri- 
vateers. The Mediator, Captain Wise’s 
ship, was the greatest sufferer on this oc- 
casion, the fire of the enemy being chiefly 
directed against her, but not so much as 
might bave been expected from the com- 
manding situation of the fort, which 
Was manned principally by the crews of 
schooners. Her loss consisted of 2 men 
killed and 12 wounded; the Bacchante 
had not a man slain, and only 4 wounded. 
The fort and cannon were afterwards de- 
stroyed by Lieutenant Gould, and the 
place was evacuated by Captain Dacres 
on the 2Ist of the same month. 

In 1813 Capt. Wise was appointed to 
the Granicus frigate, in which he cap- 
tured the Leo, an American privateer of 
6 guns, off Cape Spartel, Dec, 2, 1814. 
On the 27th Oct. 1815, he was reap- 
pointed to the Granicus, which was en- 
gaged in the assault on Algiers, and on 
that brilliant oceasion sustained a loss of 
16 killed and 42 wounded. ‘ With a 
display of intrepidity and of seamanship 
alike unsurpassed,’’ as James relates in 
his Naval History, ‘‘ Captain Wise an- 
chored his frigate in a space scarcely ex- 
ceeding her own length, between the Queen 
Charlotte and Superb,—a station of which 
a three-decked line-of-battle ship might 
justly have been proud.” For this service 
Capt. Wise was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath, Sept. 21, 1816. 

He was appointed Jan. 8, 1818, to the 
Spartan frigate, which was despatched to 
Algiers to complain of a violution of the 
treaty, in having plundered the Genoese 
ship Misericordia. His mission was com- 
pletely successful. He obtained the sum 
of 35,000 dollars in compensation of the 
plunder, and a disavowal on the part of 
the reigning Dey of his predecessor’s act 
of dismissing the Sardinian vice-consul, 

In 1819 the Spartan visited Madeira, 
Dominica, Vera Cruz, Jamaica, Barba- 
does, and Halfax. In July 1820 she 
conveyed Lord Combermere from Halifax 
to England. She subsequently proceeded 
to the Havannah, Charlestown, and New 
York, from whence she returned to Eng- 
land, to be pxid off, in Jan, 1821. 

Captain Wise attained the rank of 
Rear- Admiral Nov, 23, 1841, He mar. 
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ried, June 16, 1810, Fanny, only daughter 
of W. Grentell, esq. He was universally 
respected in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
mouth, 





WittraM Beckrorp, Esq. 

May 2. At Bath, aged 84, William 
Beckford, esq. the author of Vathek, and 
formeily proprietor of Fonthill. 

This very extraordinary man was in- 
debted for his ample fortune to the pro- 

erty which his ancestors had acquired 
in the West Indies. His great-grand- 
father, Peter Beckford, esq. was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the island of Jamaica, from the 
reign of Charles II. to that of Anne; 
and his grandfather of the same name 
was Speaker of the House of Assembly 
in the same island. His father was 
Alderman William Beckford, who was 
twice Lord Mayor of London, and re- 
presentative in Parliament for the me- 
tropolis in the stormy times of Wilkes, 
Chatham, and the American discontents, 
and who is celebrated for having bearded 
King George III. on his throne, by replying 
extemporaneuusly to his Majesty’s an- 
swer to an address.* Shortly after this 
memorable exploit Mr. Beckford died 
(June 2Ist, 1770), and the City voted a 
statue to his memory in Guildhall, and 
ordered that the speech he bad delivered 
to the King should be engraved on the 
pedestal. 

The Lord Mayor enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Mr. Pitt, the first Earl of Chat- 
ham, and that great man became the spon- 
sor of his only son: the Earl of Effing- 
ham, who had married Elizabeth sister of 
the Lord Mayor, standing as proxy on 
the occasion. The following letter+ was 
written by the father to Mr. Pitt, an- 
nouncing the completion of this arrange- 
ment : 

. Fonthill, 
“¢ My dear Sir, Jan. 7, 1760. 

‘‘ Your very obliging and much es- 
teemed favour was duly received. I con- 
sider it the greatest honour to have such 
@ sponsor to my child. He was made a 





* See in the Chatham Correspondence, 
1839, vol. iii. p. 462, a letter of the Earl 
ot Chatham expressing his enthusiastic 
approbation of Beckford’s conduct, fol- 
lowed by the Lord Mayor's reply. 

+ The editors of the Chatham Cor- 
respondence bave committed two errors in 
their notes to this letter. They call Peter 
Beckford, esq. the ‘‘eldest brother” of 
Wiliam, the Lord Mayor, instead of bis 
father; and they term the Alderman’s 
mansion at Fonthill ‘* Gothic.” 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXII. 


Christian last night, and Lord Effingham 
was your proxy. No endeavours of mine 
shall be wanting (if it please God to 
spare his life) to instil intu his tender 
mind principles of religion, honour, and 
love of country. It is true these are old- 
fashioned principles, but they are such as 
you approve of, and practise. 

‘* Nothing would give me more plea- 
sure than to take your opinion on my 
present works [at Fonthill], and to 
regulate my future operations by your 
advice and judgment; but I cannot 
flatter myself so much as to think it 

ossible to enjoy that comfort, until you 

ave first procured for your country a 
safe, honourable, and lasting peace. I 
am, My dear Sir, 

‘* Your ever faithful and 

affectionate humble servant, 
W. Beckrorp.” 


In 1773 the Earl of Chatham thus 
mentions his godson, in a letter to his 
son William, then at Cambridge— 

“Little Beckford was really disap- 
pointed at not being in time to see you,— 
a good mark for my young vivid friend. 
He is just as much compounded of the 
elements of air and fireus he was. A 
due proportion of derrestrial solidity will, 
I trust, come and make him perfect.” 

At a page of the Chatham Correspond- 
ence shortly following that from which 
this extract is made, will be seen a letter 
dated Fonthill, Dec. 11, 1773, addressed 
to the Earl of Chatham by the Rev. John 
Lettice, Mr. Beckford’s tutor, and who 
afterwards superintended the education of 
his daughter the Duchess of Hamilton, 
It speaks of Mr. Beckford’s attention 
having been directed to mathematics, to 
the study of Locke, to arithmetic, and to 
literature ; it gives Mr. Lettice’s senti- 
ments on these several topics, but con- 
tains nothing very striking or characteris- 
tic of the pupil, except the following 
passage :— 

“*T assure myself it will give your 
Lordship pleasure to be informed that, 
about a month ago, that splendid heap of 
oriental drawings, &c. which filled a large 
table at Burton,* has been sucrificed at 
the shrine of good taste. Mr. Beckford 
had firmness enough to burn them with 
his own hand. I hope that, as his judg- 
ment grows maturer, it will give me an 
opportunity of acquainting your lordship 
with other sacrifices to the same power.” 

Mr. Becktord inherited from his father 
the estate of Fonthill, anda very large 
West Indian property,—in all, it is said, 





* Burton Pynsent, the seat of Lord 
Chatham, in Somersetshire, 
2E 
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to more than 100,000/. per annum. At 
the age of eighteen he published Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters, 
a work satirizing some Enzlish artists 
under feigned names. In 178C he made 
a tour to the continent, which formed the 
subject of a series of letters, picturesque 
and poetical, published long after under the 
title of ‘Italy, with Sketches of Spain 
and Portugal.’? The high-bred ease, vo- 
luptuousness, and classic taste of some of 
these descriptions and personal adven- 
tures, havea striking and unique effect. 
This work, which was published in 1834, 
is fully reviewed in our vol. If. pp. 115, 
234. At the general election of 1784, 
Mr. Beckford was returned to Parlia- 
ment for the city of Wells, and in 1790 
for Hindon. He resigned his seat by 
accepting the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds on the last day of 1794. 

In 1784 first appeared his far-cele- 
brated romance of ‘‘ Vathek, an Arabian 
Tale;’’ but it was a translation, not made 
by himself, and surreptitiously obtained. 
The original was first printed at Lau- 
sanne,* in the year 1787. It was written 
in French, and so admirable was it for 
style and idiom, that it was considered by 
many as the work of a Frenchman. The 
English version was made by Dr, S. Hen- 
ley, Rector of Rendlesham, who added ali 
the notes (see our vol. II. p.115). Byron 
praised Vathek for its correctness of 
costume, beauty of description, and power 
of imagination. ‘As an Eastern tale,’’ 
he snid, ‘“‘even Russelas must bow 
before it: his Happy Valley will not bear 
a comparison with the Hall of Eblis.” It 
is difficult to institute a comparison be- 
tween scenes so very dissimilar—almost 
as different as the gurden of Eden from 
Pandemonium ; but Vathek seems to have 
powerfully impressed the youthful fancy 
of Byron. It contains some minute East. 
ern painting and characters (a Giaour being 
of the number), uniting energy and fire 
with voluptuousness, such as Byron loved 
todraw. The Caliph Vathek, who had 
** sullied himself with a thousand crimes,” 
like the Corsair, isa magnificent Childe 
Harold, and may have suggested the cha- 
racter, 

The outline or plot of Vathek possesses 
all the wildness of Arabian fiction. The 
hero is the grandson of Haroun al Raschid 
(Auron the Just), whose dominions 
stretched from Africa to India. He is 
fearless, proud, inquisitive, a gourmand, 
fond of theological controversy, cruel and 





* Whilst at Lausanne, Mr. Beckford 
purchased the whole library of tbe his- 
torian Gibbon, 


[Aug. 


magnificent in his power as a caliph; in 
short, an eastern Henry VIII. He 
dabbles, moreover, in the occult sciences, 
and interprets the stars and planetary in- 
fluences from the top of his bign tower. 
In these mysterious arts the caliph is as- 
sisted by his mother, Carathis. a Greek, 
a woman of superior genius. Their am. 
bition and guilt render them a prey to a 
Giaour—a supernatural personage, who 
pluys an important part in the drama, and 
urries the Caliph to destruction. 

Mr. Beckford afterwards went to Por- 
tugal, and purchasing an estate at Cintra 
—that “glorious Eden’? of the south— 
he built himself a palace for a residence. 


There thou, too, Vathek! England’s wealth- 
iest son, 
Ouce formed thy paradise, as not aware 
When wanton Wealth her mightiest deeds 
hath done, (shun. 
Meek Peace voluptuous lures was ever wont to 
Here didst thou dwell, here schemes of plea- 
sure plan, {brow;: 
Beneath yon mountain’s ever-beauteous 
But now, as if a thing unblest by man, 
Thy fairy dwelling is as jone as thou! 
Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaping wide ; 
Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supp'ied ; 
Swept into wrecks anon by Time’s ungentle tide. 
Childe Harold, Canto 1. 


Mr. Beckford has left a literary memo- 
rial of his residence in Portugal in his 
* Recollections of an Excursion to the 
Monasteries of Aleobacn and Buatalha,’’ 
published in 1835, (and reviewed in our 
vol. 1V. p. 273.) The excursion was 
made in June 1794, at the desire of the 
Piince Regent of Portugal. The mo- 
nastery of Alcobaca was the grandest 
ecclesiastical edifice in that country, with 
paintings, antique tombs, and fountains ; 
the noblest architecture, in the finest situa- 
tion, and inhabited by monks who lived 
like princes. The whole of these sketches 
are interesting, and present a gorgeous 

icture of ecclesiastical pomp and wealth. 

hat magnificent monastery was plun- 
dered and given to the flames by the 
French troops under Massena in 1811. 

After leaving Cintra, Mr. Beckford 
took up his abode on his paternal estate in 
England, and for twenty years employed 
himself in rearing the magnificent but un. 
substantial Gothic structure known as 
Fonthill Abbey, and in embellishing the 
surrounding grounds. The latter were 
laid out in the most exyuisite style of 
landscape-gardeving, aided by the natural 
inequality and beauty of the ground, and 
enriched by a lake and fine sylvan scenery, 
His buildings commenced, about the close 
of 1795, by resuming the erection of a 
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tower on the summit of the highest hill 
upon the estate, the foundation of which 
hud been already laid by the Alderman, 
in imitation of Alfred’s Tower, at Stour- 
head. Inthe following year he gave in- 
structions to Mr. James Wyatt to prepare 
a design for an ornamental building on 
the spot which became the site of the 
future Abbey ; it was to have the appear- 
ance of a cunvent, partly in ruins and 
partly perfect, but to contain a few rooms 
which might afford shelter for a day 
eitber of sunshine or of shower, From 
this germ arose, with continual alterations 
of plan, the far-famed Abbey of Fonthill. 
For many years, however, no intention 
of converting the Convent into a perma- 
nent residence was entertained ; nor, in- 
deed, did the impatience of Mr. Beck- 
ford admit of the necessarily slow progress 
of a work of such dimensions, when con- 
structed of solid materials, Timber and 
cement were therefore the principal arti- 
cles in its composition ; and every expe- 
dient was used to complete the building 
within a given time, regardless of the 
consequences that migkt almost have been 
expected to ensue. At one period every 
cart and wagon in the district was pressed 
into the service, though all the agricultu- 
sal labour of the country stood still. At 
another, even the royal works of St. 
George's chapel, Windsor, were aban. 
doned, that 460 men might be employed 
night and day on Fonthill Abbey. These 
men were made to relieve each other by 
regular watches; and, during the longest 
and darkest nights of winter, the astonished 
traveller might see the tower rising under 
their hands, the trowel and torch being as- 
sociated for chat purpose. Mr. Beckford 
was fond of watching the work thus 
expedited, the busy levy of masons, the 
high and giddy dancing of the lights, 
and the strange effects produced upon 
the architecture and woods below, from 
one of the eminences in the walks, 
and wasting the coldest hours of De- 
cember darkness in feasting his sense 
with this display of almust superbu- 
man power, One immediate result of 
this injudicious baste was the destruction 
of the great tower, which was carried up 
to the extreme height of 300 feet (and 
furnished with pinnacles and weather vanes) 
without time being allowed to complete 
its fastenings to the base on which it was 
erected: a smart gust of wind acting sud- 
denly upon a large flag attached to a scaf- 
fold-pole at its summit, carried it off its 
base altogether. The fall was tremendous 
and sublime, and the only regret expressed 
by Mr. Beckford was, that be bad not 
witnessed the catastrophe. He instantly 
gave orders for the erection of a new tower, 


This also, at first, was only of timber, 
covered with cement, but was afterwards 
cased with stone, with the view of ex. 
tending its chance of durability. The 
stone, however, was never properly 
clamped to the timber work. This tower 
was 276 feet high; it was frequently 
crowded with visitors during the memo. 
rable sale in 1822, and was by many 
deemed insecure: this anticipation was 
fulfilled by its fall, on the afternoon of the 
2ist Dec. 1825. 

Mr. Beckford removed, in 1807, to 
the Abbey from the handsome mansion 
erected by his father, which was then, 
with the exception of one wing, pulled 
down, and its materials carried to the new 
works, The reason assigned for its deser- 
tion was the lowness of its situation, and 
liability to fogs. From that date to 1822 
he was chiefly engaged in adding to the 
ornaments and the treasures of his new 
palace. It is stated that his total expen. 
diture on the place, during the period of 
sixteen years, was estimated by himself at 

73,0007. At length, in the latter year, 
the public were suddenly surprised by 
an announcement from Mr. Christie that 
Fonthill, so long locked up from the eyes 
of strangers, was about to be thrown open 
in preparation for a sale. 

The Abbey was first opened for visitors 
on the Ist of July: catalogues were issued 
at one guinea each, and not less than 
7200 were sold. The owner was gratified 
by his house and collections becoming the 
topic of general conversation. The sale 
did not, however, then take place, as the 
entire domain, and the Abbey, with all 
its splendid contents (some choice books, 
pictures, and curiosities excepted), were 
sold, by private contract, to John Far- 
quhar, esq. for 330.0007. The collection 
was dispersed by Mr. Phillips, in the fol- 
lowing year, and occup‘ed a sale of thirty- 
seven days. (For further particulars we 
must reter to the works on Fonthill, by 
Britton, Rutter, Storer, &e., and to the 
latest, entitled, ‘* Histurical Notices of 
Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire,’ by Mr. 
Nichols, 4to. 1836.) 

Mr. Beckford’s relinquishmentof Font- 
hill was occasioned by the depreciation of his 
property in the West Indies, and the loss 
of two large estates there, which were 
successfully claimed in Chancery by other 
owners after they had been in his family 
for more than sixty years, The proceeds 
of the sale of Fonthill were invested partly 
in annuities and partly in land near Buth, 
where he united two houses in the Royal 
Crescent by a flying gallery extended 
over a road, and erected on Lansdown an 
elegant and lofty tower, which became 
the repository of the articles reserved or 
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bought in at Fonthill, and in fact the 
foundation of a fresh museum. He also 
formed large pleasure grounds on Lans- 
down, and clothed its late exposed de- 
clivities with extensive woods, shrub- 
beries, and gardens. 

Subsequently, he frequently parted 
with pictures, but never with a book 
from his splendid collection. The last 
picture he sold was just before his death, 
the beautiful portrait of Bellini, which 
was purchased for the National Gullery 
for 6002. 

It may well be questioned whether any 
individual ever united greater knowledge 
and taste in all the sister arts, then Mr, 
Beckford. Born with mental powers 
superior to the generality of mankind, 
these powers were early developed by the 
fostering care of the first professurs in the 
kingdom, Mozart was his music-master : 
he played on the piano, and sung with 
taste. Sir W. Chambers instructed him 
in architecture, and an eminent painter of 
the day taught him the rudiments of draw. 
ing. His early sketches from nature 
of Italian scenery for correctness aud 
delicacy would not have been unworthy 
a profe: sional artist. He designed almost 
every building and piece of furniture 
that he possessed. His general taste 
in all branches of art was correct, and 
his judgment of pictures was that of 
a deuler rather than a connoisseur. His 
own collection, which he was perpetually 
changing, bad embraced specimens of 
almost every painter of eminence of all 
ages and nations; but he was not insen- 
sible to the genius of many of our modern 
artists, of whom his treatment was most 
liberal. Of late years be had added to 
his collection many of the works of 
Roberts, Cope, Lance,and others, Among 
the productions of modern sculpture, he 
especially admired Mr. Buily’s Eve. 
He bad a very fine eye for engravings, of 
which he possessed a superb collection. 
His house was one vast library, and many 
of the modern books are full of curious 
remarks in his own writing. He was 
not a deep scholar, but might be called a 
singularly accomplisked man, and it is 
said that he could converse in the differ- 
ent dialects of Italy. His conversation 
was replete with anecdotes of the great 
oo and distinguished characters that 

ve flourished in the last century— Vol- 
tuire, Mirabeau, Neckar, Madame de 
Stiel, Egalité, Madame Beauharnois 
(atterwards Empress Josephine), Gains- 
borough, West, Reynolds, and others of 
Note, with whom he was in habits of in- 
timacy, In his dress and habits he was 
plain and simple, and he appeared totally 
devoid of personal ostentation, however 


extravagant in many of his pursuits. He 
was, considering his great age, wonder. 
fully active; he took daily exercise on 
foot and on borseback until within a few 
days of his death: few men, for the long 
period of eighty-four years, have enjoyed 
such uninterrupted health, or maintained 
to so late a period of life such vigorous 
energy and intellectual power. His death 
was induced by a violent attack of in- 
fluenza, and overtook him while he was, 
with undiminished zeal, intent on adding 
to his curious library by purchases at 
M. Nodier’s sale at Paris. In all things 
the zeal and enthusiasm of his youth 
seemed quite unchanged by age. 

On the 5th May, 1783, Mr. Beckford 
married Lady argaret Gordon, sole 
eurviving daughter of Charles fourth 
Earl of Aboyne. She died May 23, 
1786, leaving issue two daughters—Mar- 
garet Maria Elizabeth, who, in May, 
1211, married Lieutenant-General (then 
Colonel) James Orde, and who died in 
1818, leaving two daughters: and Su. 
sanna Euphemia, who on the 26th of 
April, 1810, married Alexander Duke 
of Hamilton, Brandon, and Chatel- 
herault, by whom his Grace bas one son 
and one daughter—viz., William Alexan- 
der Anthony Archibald, Marquess of 
Douglas and Clydesdale (who recently 
married the Princess Mary of Baden), 
and Susan Catharine Harriet, who, in 
November, 1832, married the Eurl of 
Lincoln, son and heir of the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

By a patent dated Aug. 11, 1791, Mr. 
Beckford’s arms were placed within a 
bordure or, charged with a tressure flory 
gules, as a memorial of his lineal descent 
from the blood royal of Scotland ; and by 
a second grant dated March 20, 1810, the 
single was changed into a double tressure, 
in consideration of the ‘‘ extraordinary acs 
cumulation of descents from royal and 
illustrious families” concentrated in his 
erson (see Gentleman’s Magazine, 1822, 

CII. ii. 202.) He received also a crest of 
augmentation, viz. that of the house of 
Hamilton (to commemorate his descent 
from a coheir of the Earls of Abercorn), 
Out of a coronet or, an oak-tree fructed 
proper, the stem penetrated by a frame 
sal, inscribed THROUGH, differenced by a 
shield pendant charged with the coat of 
Latimer, Gules, a cross flory or, in allusion 
to his descent from William the first 
Lord Latimer. He adopted the motto 
‘¢ De Dieu tout,” which was that of the 
Mervyns, the old possessors of Fonthill, 
instead of LIBERTAS ET NATALE SOLUM, 
the motto used by his father. 

Among his other decorations of Font. 
hill, Mr. Beckford was profuse in his 
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armorial insignia. The whole are described 
and blazoned at length in our Magazine 
for 1822 by the late G. F. Beltz, esq., 
Lancaster Herald. 

Mr. Beckford’s mortal remains were 
deposited in the mausoleum placed for the 
purpose in the Abbey Cemetery, Lyn- 
combe Vale, on Saturday the 11th of May. 
At about half-past eleven o'clock the 
procession set out in the following order: 
—Mutes; coach and four, containing the 
Rev. the Rector of Walcot, and the Rev. 
‘I’. Lathbury ; two coaches and puirs con- 
taining the Marquess of Huntly’s domes- 
tics, &c.; plume; the body, in a hearse 
and six ; coach and six with the Duke and 
Duchess of Hamilton, the Marquess of 
Douglas, and Lady Lincoln; two coaches 
and four with the Marquess of Huntly, 
Earl of Dunmore, the Hon. C. Murray, 
the Hon. Keith Stewart Mackenzie, G. 
W. Bilathwayt, esq., R. S. White, esq. 
and James Heaviside, esq. who were 
the pall-bearers, Three other mourning 
coaches followed, and the prucession was 
closed by the private carriages of the de- 
ceased, the Duchess of Hamilton, the 
Duke of Hamilton, G. W. Blathwayt, 
esq. Admiral Lysaght, General Andrews, 
the Rev. S. H. Widdrington, Dr. Whit- 
ter, Dr. Brodie, and J. Worthington, esq. 

It is stated that the mausoleum cost 
7001. It isot polished granite, and stands 
on a small circular plot of ground imme. 
diately in front of the chapel of the 
Cemetery. It was constructed a long time 
before Mr. Beckford’s decease. A dome 
is to be erected over it, and it is to be in- 
scribed with the following inscriptions :— 
On one side will appear ‘* Wilham Beck- 
ford, esq. late of Fonthill, Wilts; Died 2d 
May, 1844, aged 84.” with this quotation 
from Vathek—*‘ Enjoying humbly the most 
precious gift of beaven to man— Hope.” 
On the other side there will be the same 
obituary, with the following lines from 
‘‘a prayer” written by the deceased— 


** Eternal Power! 
Grant me through obvious clouds one transient 
gleam 
Of thy bright essence on my dying hour.” 


At each end of the sarcophagus, the arms 
of the deceased will be placed on sculp- 
tured shields. 

Mr. Beckford, it is believed, has left 
behind him several manuscripts, which he 
intended for posthumous publication. 
Among which is one called “ Liber Veri- 
tatis,”’ consisting of remarks on the 
pedigrees and history of the noble families 
in England, 
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ALEXANDER JounsTon, Esq. M.P. 

May 9. At Rothsay, aged 54, Alex. 
ander Johnston, esq. of Shield Hall, 
Lanarkshire, M.P. for the Kilmarnock 
district of burghs. 

Mr. Johnston was a merchant and 
manufacturer of Glasgow ; and President 
of the Anti-Corn Law Association of 
Glasgow and of the West of Scotland. 
He was in other respects, as may be in- 
ferred, an extreme liberal. 

He was first returned to Parliament at 
the last general election in 1841, when he 
polled 490 for the Kilmarnock, &c, 
burghs, and John C. Colquhoun, esq. the 
Conservative candidate, 479. 

Mr. Johnston married in 1815. During 
the last twelve months his health was fre- 
quently in a precarious state, but im- 
proved so much since the beginning of the 
ge year that he was able to resume 

is duties in Parliament in March last, 
and to continue his attendance in the 
House of Commons till the commence- 
ment of the Easter holidays. He visited 
Rothsay, in the hope of recovery at that 
salubrious spot. 

WituiaM Aparr, Esa. 

May. At his seat, Colehouse, De- 
vonshire, at a very advanced age, William 
Adair, esq. of Flixton Hall, Norfoik, 
Ballymenagh, co. Antrim, and St. James's 
Square, Westminster. 

This gentleman was descended from a 
family which has been seated for many 
generations at Ballymenagh, co. Antrim, 
He married the daughter of Robert 
Shatto, esq. of Benwell, Northumber- 
land, and had issue Sir Robert Shafto 
Adair, who was created a Baronet in 
1838, and who, by Elizabeth. Maria, 
daughter of the Rev. James Strode, has 
a son and heir, Robert Alexander Shafto 
Adair, esq. who married, in 1838, Theo. 
dosia, daughter of General the Hon. 
Robert Meade. 

His younger son, Alexander Adair, esq, 
of Heatherton Park, Somerset, married, 
in 1828, Harriet Eliza, daughter of George 
Atkinson, esq. of Lee, in Kent, and has 
issue. 





Tuomas Campsett, Esa. 

June 15. At Boulogne, aged 67, 
Thomas Campbell, esq. LL.D. the Poet. 

Mr. Campbell, the tenth and youngest 
child of his parents, was born at Glasgow 
on the 27th of July 1777. His father 
was a retired merchant, of old Highland 
family, and an intelligent and cultivated 
man, The son of his age (tor Thomas 
was born when he was sixty-seven) seems 
to have been early ‘* Jaid out’? for honours, 
An excellent education was given to him 
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at the college of Glasgow; but the poet, 
like the rest of the fraternity, was but an 
idle schoolboy. His superiority, how- 
ever, flashed out once cr twice. He car- 
ried off a bursary, when only thirteen, 
from a competitor twice his age; and won 
a prize for a translation of *‘ Tbe Clouds” 
of Aristophanes, which was pronounced 
as unique among college exercises. When 
still a young man, Mr. Campbell removed 
to Edinburgh, and there made himself 
honourably known among the choice 
spirits of the place ; devoting himself to 
private tuition, He published ‘“ The 
Pleasures of Hope” in 1799, that is, in 
the twenty-second year of his age. This 
work was profitable to its author in more 
ways than one: since its success enabled 
Mr. Campbell to take the German tour, 
the earlier and later fruits of which were 
the noblest lyrics of modern time. ‘‘ Ho- 
henlinden,”—‘* Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land,” written at Hamburg with a Danish 
war in prespect,—‘* The Exile of Erin,” 
a gentler breathing of the affections, but 
also referable to the poet’s casual en- 
counter with some of the banished Irish 
rebels,—may be ali dated from this tour. 

Returning from the continent, Mr. 
Campbell again sojourned for awhile in 
Edinburgh, and there wrote other of his 
celebrated ballads and poems. In 1803 
be was drawn southward by the attrac- 
tions of London. He married bis cousin, 
Miss Matilda Sinclair, in the autumn of 
the same year; and at once commenced 
a course of literary activity of which few 
traces remain. Among his labours was 
an historical work entitled ‘“‘ Annals of 
Great Britain, from the Accession of 
George IIL to the Peace of Amiens,’’ 
printed at Edinburgh in 1807, in three 
volumes octavo. His conversational 
powers drew around him many friends : 
and to these, probably, as much as to the 
liberal principles which he unflinchingly 
maintained from first to last, may be 
ascribed the interest taken in him by 
Charles i’ox, who placed him on the 
peusion list at 200/. a-year. 

After six years of anxiety, drudgery for 
the press, &c. and the other trials which 
await the working author, Mr. Campbell 
gave a proof that his poetry was not 
merely an affair of youthful enthusiasm, 
by publishing, in i809, ‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” with ‘* Lord Ullin’s Daugh- 
ter,” and ‘* The Battle of tie Baltic" — 
adding to a subsequent edition that most 
haunting, perhaps, of all his ballads, 
‘©O’Connor’s Chiid.”” He was now in 
the zenith of his popularity: known as 
one who could discourse upon—as weil 
as write—poetry. Iu this capacity he 
was engaged to deliver a course of lec- 


tures at the Royal Institution: the sue- 
cess of these led Mr. Murray to engage 
him in the well-known “ Critical Essays 
and Specimens,’”’ which established him 
on our library shelves as a prose-writer, 
and is the best of his unrhymed—not un- 
poetical—works, It forms seven volumes 
in small octavo, 1819. His subsequent 
publications may be charged with care. 
lessness in collection of materials, and an 
uncertainty of style, incompatible with 
lasting reputation. 

In the year 1820 Mr. Campbell en- 
tered upon the editorship of ‘The New 
Monthly Magazine, which was conducted 
by him for ten years. In 1824 he pub- 
lished his ‘* Theodric,’’ the feeblest of 
his long poems. He interested bimself 
eagerly in the foundation of the London 
University ; he took an active part in the 
cause of Greece, and subsequently in that 
of Poland ; and was twice elected Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow, a 
distinction upon which he highly prided 
himself, 

In 1830, in which year he had to suffer 
the loss of his wife, he resigned the editor- 
ship of the New Monthly Magazine, 
and from that time to bis decease the 
decline of health and energy became evi- 
dent, in sad and steady progress. He 
established, in 1831, The Metropolitan 
Magazine, but relinquished it after a short 
time. He also composed Letters from 
Algiers, whither he went for a short 
visit in 1832, The Life of Mrs. Siddons, 
Letters from the South, The Life of 
Petrarch, (reviewed in our number for 
Aug. 1841,) and lent his name editorially 
toa reprint and a compilation or two— 
bet the oil was seen to burn lower and 
lower in the lamp, year by year, and the 
social wit waxed faint, or moved per- 
plexedly among old recollections, where it 
had formerly struck out bright creations, 
It was a sorrowful thing to see him gliding 
about like a shadow—to hear that bis 
health compelled him to retreat more and 
more from the world ke had once so 
adorned. 

Mr. Campbell visited Germany in 1842, 
and at his return, having lived since the 
death of his wife in the comparative lone- 
liness of chambers, took a house in Vic- 
toria-square, Pimlico, and devoted his 
time to the education of his niece. He 
found, however, that his health was 
failing, and he retired about a year ago to 
Boulogne. His attached friend and phy- 
sician, Dr. William Beattie, who, tor a 
—_ of nearly twenty years, had devoted 

is talents and attention to him when 
needed, and to whom, in token of his 
gratitude, the poet dedicated his last 
work, ‘* The Pilgrim of Glencoe,” re- 
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ceived information of the dangerous state 
of his friend, and, proceeding to Boulogne, 
found bim in a state much worse than he 
had been led to anticipate. A few days 
after death closed the scene. 

His will, being short, we are able to 
insert at length : 


“This is the last will and testament of me, 
Thomas Campbell, LL.D. now resident at No. 
8, Victoria-square, in the county of Middlesex. 

“* Whereas, under and by virtue of the will 
of Archibald Macarthur Stewart, late of Ascog, 
deceased, my only son, Thomas Telford Camp- 
bell, will, upon my decease, be entitled to a 
certain sum of money, which | deem a com- 
petent provision for him: I do not, therefore, 
eg as make any provision for him by this 
my will. 

XY give and bequeath the silver bowl pre- 
sented to me by the students of Glasgow when 
I was Rector of that University, and the copy 
of the portrait of Her by aye | ueen Victoria, 
which was sent to me by the Queen herself 
(and which two articles 1 reckon the jewels of 
my property), and also all and every my ma- 
nuscripts and copyrights of my compositions, 
whether in prose or verse, and the vignettes 
which have illustrated my poems, and also all 
and every my books, prints, pictures, furni- 
ture, plate, money, personal estate and effects 
whatsoever and wheresoever, whereof I may 
die possessed, after and subject to the pay- 
ment of my just debts, funeral and testamen- 
tary expenses, which I do direct to be paid as 
soon as conveniently may be after my decease, 
unto my niece, Mary Campbell, the daughter 
of my deceased brother, Alexander Campbell, 
late of Glasgow, for her own sole and separate 
use and benefit. 

“And I do hereby appoint my stanch and 
inestimable friend, Dr. William Beattie, of No. 
6, Park-square, Kegent’s Park, in the said 
county of Middlesex, and William Moxon, of 
the Middle Temple, esq. to be executors of this 
my will, and also to act as guardians to my said 
son; and I revoke all former and other wills 
and testamentary dispositions by me at any 
time heretofore made, and declare this only to 
be my last will and testament. In witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand, the 7th 
day of November, 1842. 

: “THomMaAs CAMPBELL. 

“Signed, published, and deciared by the 
testator, Thomas Campbell, as and for his last 
will and testament, in the presence of us, pre- 
sent at the same time, who in his presence and 
at his request have subscribed our names as 
witnesses. 

 Epwarp CLIFFORD, 9, Ranelagh- 
grove, Pimlico. 

““ HENRY Moxon, €7, Ebury-street, 
Eaton-square.”’ 


Mr. Campbell was rather under the 
middle height, and in his youth was con- 
sidered eminently handsome. There is a 
fine portrait of him by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, an engraving of which is prefixed 
to his collected ‘‘ Poetical Works,” 1828, 
two vols. 8vo.; but his best likeness is 
said to be a picture taken by Mr. T. C. 
Thompson in 1833. There are also 
busts by Mr. Baily and Mr, Patrick 
Park, 

On the 28th June the mortal remains 
of Mr. Campbell were brought from 
Boulogne to London, and deposited ad 


interim in a room adjoining the Jerusalem 
Chamber, at the west end of Westminster 
abbey. The funeral took place on the 
3rd of July. The procession went through 
the cloisters into the Abbey, where it was 
met by the Rev. H. H. Milman. The 
pall-bearers were Sir R. Peel, the Duke 
of Argyll, the Earl of Aberdeen, Viscount 
Strangford, Lord Brougham, Lord Camp- 
bell, Lord Leigh, Viscount Morpeth, and 
Lord D. C. Stuart. The chief mourners 
were, Mr. Alexander Campbell, Mr. 
Whiss (nephews of the deceased), Dr. 
Beattie and William Moxon, esq. (ex- 
ecutors), John Richardson, esq. Wm. 
Ayrton, esq. Rev. C. J. Hassells, and 
Mr. Edward Moxon, the publisher. 
Among the friends who followed were— 
Macaulay, Hobhouse, Sheil, R. M. Milnes, 
Emerson Tennent, Charles Mackay, Dr. 
Croly, J. G. Lockhart, Rev. A. Dyce, 
D’ Israeli the younger, W. H. Ainsworth, 
Horace Smith, Sir James C. Ross, and 
many others of literary repute. Colonel 
Szyrma, one of the Literary Association 
of Poland, (of which Campbell became 
the first president in 1832,) brought with 
him a small portion of earth from the 
grave of Kosciusko at Cracow, which he 
cast into the grave. The spot is near the 
centre of Poet’s Corner, and close to the 
tomb of Addison. A public subscription 
has been cpened for a monument, under 
the management of a committee. 





Cuar_es Barton, Ese. 

Nov. 18. At Cheltenham, aged 75, 
Charles Barton, Esq. barrister-at-law. 

He was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple Nov. 20, 1795, and practised as a 
conveyancer, on which branch of the law 
he published many valuable treatises. The 
titles of his publications were as follow : 

Noy’s Grounds, Maxims, and Analysis 
of the English Laws; to which is annexed, 
A Treatise of Estates, by Sir John Vod- 
dridge, Knt. and Observations on a Deed 
of Feoffment by T. H. Gent. 6th edition, 
1794. ‘7th edition, 1806. 

Historical Treatise of a Suit in Equity, 
in which is attempted a Scientific Deduc- 
tion of the Proceedings used on the Equity 
sides of the Courts of Chancery and Ex- 
chequer, from the commencement of the 
suit to the Decree and Appeal; with oc- 
casional Remarks on their import and 
efficacy, and an introductory Discourse on 
the rise and progress of the Equitable Ju- 
risdiction of those Courts. 

Original Precedents in Conveyancing, 
selected from the MS. Collection of the 
late Jos. Powell, esq. 1802. 6 vols. 8vo. 
2ud edition, royal 8vo. 1807-1810. 

Elements of Conveyancing, 1802-5, 
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6 vols. royal 8vo. 2nd edition, 5 vols. 
1810-22. 

A Select Collection of Printed Blank 
Drafts in Conveyancing. folio. 

A Series of Original Precedents in Con- 
veyancing, 1802-5, 6 vols.; and 1807-10, 
in 5vols. 1821, 7 vols. 

Practical Dissertations on Convey- 
ancing. 1828, 8vo. 

Charles Barton, jun. esq. is also author 
of * Concise Precedentsin Conveyancing.” 
1836, 8vo. 





Miss Eten PICKERING. 

Nov. 1843. At Bath, of malignant 
scarlet fever, Miss Ellen Pickering. 

Miss Pickering had attained considera- 
ble popularity as a novel-writer, She 
was the authoress of 

Nan Darrell. 

The Frght. 

Friend or Foe? 

The Expectant. 

The Quiet Husband, 1840, 3 vols. 

Who shall be Heir? 1840, 3 vols. 

The Secret Foe, an historical Novel, 
1841. 

Charades for Acting, 1843. 

The Grumbler, published shortly before 
her death (s2e our Jan. number, p. 62,) 
and ‘* The Grandfather, ’? which has ap- 
— as a posthumous work, having 

een left unfinished, and completed by 
Miss Youatt. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

May 29. At the Carlisle Infirmary, 
aged 45, the Rev. Hugh Elliott, Vicar 
ot Castle Sowerby, and late Incumbent of 
Highead chapel. He was appointed to 
Castle Sowerby in 1841, 

The Rev. EL. Sunderland, Vicar of 
Glentham and Normanby, Lincolnshire. 

May... At Malta, aged 80, the Rev. 
James Ward, M.A. late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. He was the eldest son 
of James Ward, esq. of Willey House, 
Farnham, Surrey, 

June 3. At Lianfaethlu, Anglesey, 
the Rev. William Lloyd, M.A. of Blaen- 
glynor, Merionethshire, Rector of Lian- 
faethlu, and a Justice of the Peace for the 
counties of Anglesey, Caernarvon, and 
Merioneth. He was collated to Llan- 
faethlu (value 615/.) by the Bishop of 
Bangor in 1828, 

At Glynde, near Lewes, aged 78, 
the Rev. William Rose, Vicar of that 
eS to which he was presented in 1824 

y the Dean and Canons of Windsor. He 
was father of the late Rev. Hugh James 
Rose, B.D. Principal ot King’s College, 
London, who died in 1838, and of the 
Rev. Henry John Rose, B.D. Rector of 
Houghton Conquest, Bedfordshire, 
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June 5. At Hussey's farm, Froyle, 
Hampshire, aged 73, the Rev. George 
Nowell Watkins, Perpetual Curate of 
Long Sutton, in the same county, to 
which he was presented, in 1806, by the 
Master and Brethren of St. Cross Hos- 
pital near Winchester. He was of St. 
Mary hall, Oxford, M.A. 1795. 

The Rev. George Waterhouse, of At- 
tercliffe, near Sheffield, tormerly of Dews- 


ury. 

At Shelsley Beauchamp, Worcester- 
shire, aged 49, the Rev. Thomas Price, 
Rector of Shelsley Beauchamp and Shels- 
ley Walsh, in the patronage of Lord 
Foley. 

June 9. At Marnham, Notts, the Rev. 
John Alexander Lawrence, M.A. Rector 
of that parish. .He was formerly of Clare 
hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1814, and was 
presented to Marnham in 1824 by Earl 
Brownlow. He had read the evening 
prayers, and was about to commence his 
sermon, when he was arrested by the 
hand of death. 

June 12. At Harbour Grace rectory, 
Newfoundland, aged 26, the Rev. George 
Baring Cowan, seventh son of the Rev. 
Thomas Conolly Cowan, of Bristol. 

June 13. At Maldon, Essex, aged 
76, the Rev. Charles Matthew, Vicar of 
All Saints’ with St. Peter’s in that town, 
Rector of Layer Marney, and Chaplain 
to the King of Hanover. He was for 
more than thirty years an active and effi- 
cient magistrate for Essex. He formerly 
resided at Chudleigh, in Devonshire. He 
was instituted to Maldon, which was in 
his own patronage, in 1809; and to Layer 
Marney in 1841. 

June |7. Aged 55, the Rev. William 
Cowlard, incumbent of Werrington, Corn- 
wall, and late of Lamerton. He was of 
Pembroke college, Cambridge, B. A. 
1823, and was appointed to the Perpetual 
Curaey of Laneast in 1826; to that of 
Werrington in 1842. He died suddenly at 
Dolsdon, when on his road to a funeral. 

June 18. Aged 82, the Rev. Tomas 
Toller Hurst, Rector of Carlby, near 
Stamford, to which he was presented, in 
1792, by the Earl of Exeter, and Rector 
of Braceborough, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1794 by the Lord Chancellor, 

June 24. The Rev. William Sitwell, 
Rector of Morley, Derbyshire. He was 
of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1805, and was presented to Sitwell in 
1807. 

June 27. At Beetham, Westmoreland, 
aged 82, the Rev. Joseph Thexton, Vicar 
of that parish, to which he was presented 
in 181] by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of — He died whilst taking a 
wa. k, 
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Lately. Atthe rectory house, Sligo, 
aged 70, the Rev. Charles Hamilton, 
Vicar General of Dromore. 

In Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, 
aged 86, the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. 
Rector of Hilgay, Norfolk, and formerly 
Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hos- 
pital. He was of Magdalene college, 
Cambridge, B.D. 1796; and was pre- 
sented to Hilgay in 1819 (value 1291.) 
Asascholar and divine he was equalled 
by few and surpassed by none in every 
quality that could adorn the Christian, or 
endear him to the large circle of relatives 
and friends who will long and deeply feel 
‘ his loss. His splendid edition of the 
Holy Scriptures will ever remain a monu- 
ment of Christian zeal and erudition. 

The Rev. Athanasius Laffer; Per- 
petual Curate of St. Juliot, Cornwall. 

Of tetanus, the result of accident, 
which occurred in the discharge of his 
ministerial duty, the Rev. William 
Whitty, for twenty years Curate of 
Rathvilly, in the diocese of Leighlin. 

July 1. The Rev. Thomas Harrison 
Valletort Mill, Minister of Northam, 
Devonshire, to which he was presented 
in 1812 by the Dean and Canons of 
Windsor. He was presented Sept. 29, 
1834, with a silver salver, accompanied 
by a scroll of parchment containing the 
names of 631 subscribers. 

At Vicar’s Hill, Devonshire, aged 70, 
the Rev. Thomas Whipham, D.D. Vicar of 
King’s Teignton cum Highwick, in that 
county. He was of Oriel college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1798; and was presented to King’s 
Teignton in 1812. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

May 29. At Gloucester Cottage, Re- 
gent’s Park, Ann, relict of Thomas Youn- 
ger, esq. Capt. Royal West India Rangers. 

June 1. Aged 26, Edward Germaine, 
youngest son of the late William Jones, 
esq. of Woodhall, Downham, Norfolk. 

June 13. At the house of his brother- 
in-law Mr. William Dawson, New Dor- 
set-pl. Clapham-road, Richard Hunt, esq. 

Dr. William Joseph Bayne, late of 
Southampton, Hants; also, on June 30, 
his mother, wife of William Bayne, esq. of 
New Grove, Mile-end. 

June 15. At Kensington, John Baird, 
esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

June 18. At Blackheath-park, aged 54, 
Henry Locock, esq. 

June 19. At Islington, Jane, dau. of 
the late C. J. Hector, esq. M.P. for Pe- 
tersfield. 

In Conduit-st. Ebenezer Rae, esq. of 
Aigburth, near Liverpool. 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXII. 


In Chester-terr. Eaton-sq. Sybilla-Jane 
wife of G. B. Tattersall, esq. of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ceylon Rifle Regt. 

In Upper Gower-st. Clementina, wife 
of Major-Gen. Birch, C.B. and dau. of the 
late Sir James Hunter Blair, Bart. 

June 20. In Chester-pl. Hyde Park- 
sq. aged 45, Hugh Marmaduke O’Hanlon, 
esq. Counsel to the Irish Office. He acci- 
dentally swallowed a fish-bone, which, after 
some difficulty, passed into the stomach, 
but unfortunately it caused irritation in 
the lower intestines ; violent inflamma- 
tion and mortification came on, which ter- 
minated in his death. He wasa native 
of the town of Newry, of the ancient sept 
of the O’Hanlons, who originally bore 
rane: 4 over that part of the North of Ire- 
land. He was kind in his social and 
domestic affections, active and steady in 
his friendships, honourable in the dis- 
charge of his duties, and in his situation 
of Law Adviser to the Irish Office highly 
respected for his practical knowledge and 
the diligent and faithful exertion of his 
clear and vigorous understanding. 

June 21. At the house of her son-in- 
law, Dr. Cumming, Brook-st. Grosvenor- 
sq. aged 61, Mrs. Helen Stuart, of Green- 
wich, widow of John Stuart, esq. formerly 
of Leadenhall-st. 

June 22. William Simpson, esq. of 
Brook House, Cambridge. 

At Camden Town, aged 64, Ann, widow 
of Charles William Hyatt Foster, esq. late 
of the Admiralty Office, Somerset House. 

In Elizabeth-st. Eaton-sq. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Harriet Watts. 

Aged 64, Amy, widow of Robert Farran, 
esq. of Old Dorset-pl. Clapham-road. 

June 23. In Aberdeen-pl. Maida Hill, 
aged 36, George Foley Hodgkinson, esq. 
late of Calcutta. 

June 24. Aged 63, Richard John 
Brassey, esq. formerly of Lombard-st. 

June 25. In Grosvenor-pl. aged 80, 
John Prowden, esq. 

June 26. In Chester-pl. Regent’s Park, 
Clement, youngest child of the Rev. Fran- 
cis Thomas New. 

In Portman-sq. aged 76, Charles Mor- 
ris, esq. 

In Gloucester-terr. Old Brompton, aged 
78, Mrs. Jane Edwards, relict of Richard 
Edwards, esq. 

June 27. In Tilney-st. Anna Maria, 
wife of the Rev. S. Johnes Knight, Rector 
of Welwyn, Herts. 

Aged 22, Mary, wife of William Bur- 
raud, esq. of Pelham-pl. Brompton, and 
second dau. of John Ratcliff, esq. of Cam- 
berwell. 

At North-pl. Hampstead-road, aged 72, 
Judith, relict of Capt. Thomas Innes, R.N. 

June 28. At Clapham, aged 52, * aaaameas 
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widow of Col. William Henville Wood, of 
the East India Company’s Service. 

At Chelsea, aged 84, Mary, relict of 
Benjamin Hollingworth, esq. 

June 29. At the residence of her 
daughter, Kingsland-pl. aged 77, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Metcalf Dickonson, esq. 

At Hermes House, Pentonville, aged 
76, Elizabeth, relict of Adam Alderson, 
esq. solicitor, of Tokenhouse-yard. 

June 30. In Southampton-st. Blooms- 
bury, Sarah, wife of Simon Thurston, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 65, Richard King, esq. 
late of the Paymaster General’s Office. 

Lately. In London, Mrs. Mitchell, of 
Monkton House, near Chippenham. She 
was the only child of the late John Fig- 
gins, esq. of Chippenham, and on the 
death of her first husband, Thomas Ed- 
ridge, esq. became possessed of the Monk- 
ton estates; which, being by his will left 
at her own entire disposal, she has be- 
queathed to Mr. Graham Moore, of the 
Western Circuit. 

In Southampton-st.. Covent Garden, 
Capt. John M‘Dermott, late of 11th Regt. 

Aged 51, Lady Katharine Henrietta 
Bernard, relict of Col. Bernard, of Castle 
Bernard, King’s County, Ireland. She 


was the sister of the present Earl of Do- 
noughmore ; was married in 1814, and left a 
widow in 1834, having had issue the pre- 


sent Thomas Bernard, esq. of Castle Ber- 
nard, three other sons, and two daughters. 

In Cursitor-st. Chancery Lane, aged 70, 
Francis J. Guyenette, esq. formerly Mas- 
ter of the Ceremonies at Bath. 

July 1. In Cambridge-st. Connaught- 
sq. aged 94, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Crowe, of Burnham, Norfolk. 

In Kensington-sq. aged 75, Jane, relict 
of John Merriman, esq. Apothecary Ex- 
traordinary to Her Majesty (a memoir of 
whom appeared in our Magazine for Aug. 
1839, p. 204). She was the daughter of 
John Hardwick, esq. of Weston, Here- 
fordshire. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. West, aged 64, 
Harriet, wife of George Bedford, esq. for- 
merly of Bedford-row. 

July 2. In Priory-road, South Lam- 
beth, Margaret, relict of the Rev. A. Gar- 
thorne, of Wolerston, Durham. 

Within seven weeks of his wife’s de- 
cease, Mr. John Caldecott, of the Black- 
heath-road, aged 74, fifty of which were 
passed in the service of the Bank of 
England. 

Jane, wife of J. W. Nicholson, esq. of 
Lark Hall Rise, Clapham, and Throgmor- 
ton-st. and dau. of the late G.W. H. Par- 
ker, esq. of the Postmaster General’s 
Office. 

July 3. Elizabeth, wife of James Crofts, 
esq. Herne Hill, Surrey. 
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In Brompton-sq. aged 37, Mrs. Buck- 
stone, the wife of the comedian. 

July 4. In Hereford-st., aged 22, 
Harriot-Marianne, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Allen Cooper. 

July 5. At Putney, aged 62, George 
Ogg, esq. : 

At Denmark Hill, Surrey, aged 74, 
Charles Wrench, esq. 

At Kilburn, aged 84, Hannah, relict of 
Nathaniel Chater, esq. of St. Dunstan’s 
Hill and Upper Clapton. 

Mr. Thurey, of Finsbury-sq. He com- 
mitted suicide by hanging himself in his 
bed-room, having attempted suicide twice 
previously during the night, but failed in 
consequence of the line breaking ; this was 
known by letters written after each at- 
tempt. Mrs. Thurey and family are on 
the continent. 

July G. In Russell-pl. Fitzroy-sq. aged 
71, Jehosophat Castell, esq. late of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Medical Ser- 
vice. 

In Maria-st. Hackney-road, aged 15, 
Henry, youngest son of Mr. Reader, 
printer, formerly of Coventry. 

July 11. At Camberwell, aged 76, 
Sarah, relict of Edward Wharton, esq. 

Elizabeth-Mary, wife of Joseph Bishop, 
esq. of the Crescent, America-sq. 

At Hackney, Neville Ash, esq. only sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. Thomas Ash, of 
East Ham, Essex. 

July 12. At his residence, Clapham 
New Park, Clapham, John Travers, esq. 
the extensive grocer of St. Swithin’s-lane, 
of apoplexy. At the city elections he was 
always an active supporter of the Radical 
candidates, and he was a director of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. 

In Wimpole-st. Miss Pinfold. 

July 13. In Oxford-sq. Hyde Park, 
aged 82, Ann, widow of John Pearse, esq. 
late of Craig’s-court, Charing-cross. 

At Camberwell, aged 74, Elizabeth- 
Carey, relict of Philip Melville, esq. Lieut.- 
Gov. of Pendennis Castle, Cornwall. 

At Kensington, Emily, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Gilbert 
Buchanan, Royal Eng. 

July 15. At Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith, aged 67, much respected, Mr. 
Wm. Bird, builder. He was for some 
years one of the Board of Guardians for 
the parish of Hammersmith, from which 
office he lately retired on account of ill 
health. 


Beps.—July 5. At St. Paul’s vicarage, 
Bedford, aged 15, James, only child of the 
Rev. James Donne. 

Berxs.—June 20. At Maidenhead, 
aged 70, Mary, only surviving dau. of the 
late John Lee, esq. of Woolley Lodge. 
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July 4. At Binfield, aged 83, Mary, 
widow of Francis Rivers, esq. surgeon 
and apothecary, formerly of Spring-gar- 
dens. She was the youngest of the two 
daughters of Harry House, esq. of Pall 
Mall, who, from the lead he took in the 
Westminster elections, was denominated 
‘* The Father of Westminster.”’ He died 
at Hammersmith, Feb. 1, 1802; and a 
memoir of him appeared in our Magazine 
for June 1802, p. 581. 

Buckxs.—June 19. At Willow Brook, 
near Eton, aged 71, Perrott Fenton, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

July 4. At the rectory, Datchet, aged 
81, John Richards, esq. 

CAMBRIDGE.—June 6. At Whittles- 
ford, aged 23, Edward William, fifth son 
of H. J. Thurnall, esq. 

June 10. At Soham, aged 60, Edw. 
Lloyd Knowles, esq. surgeon. He was 
father of Mr. Knowles, surgeon, of Cam- 
bridge. 

At Dullingham, aged 72, Mrs. King, 
relict of Robert King, esq. 

June 11. At Fordham, aged 69, Eliza- 
beth, widow of R. Walton, esq. 

June 28. Aged 28, Henry John Cra- 
mer, esq. B.A. of Trinity hall, Cambridge, 

CorNWALL.—May 23. At Tregoney, 
at the residence of her brother, Samuel 
Jewel, esq. aged 57, Maria Jewel, up- 
wards of 25 years matron of the General 
Infirmary in Northampton. 

June 22. At Trenodden, aged 58, Ri- 
pg Doidge, esq. a magistrate for Corn- 
wall, 

July 13. At Falmouth, aged 17, Henry 
Jacob, eldest son of Charles Joachim 
Wyless, esq., K.N.L., and Consul-Gen. 
for the Netherlands at Rio de Janeiro. 

July 14, At Weard, in the parish of 
St. Stephen’s, aged 68, John Rogers, esq. 
late of Holwood, in the parish of Que- 
thiock. 

Devon.—June 23. At the residence 
of her cousin Alexander Adair, esq. of 
Colehouse, aged 17, Elizabeth-Maria- 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Wm. Payne, of Nutwell, near Lympstone. 

June 24. At Mount Radford-terr. near 
Exeter, Mary, wife of Capt. T. Folliott 
Baugh, R.N. 

June 25. At St. Leonard’s Cottage, 
Exeter, aged 76, John Mackintosh, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 53, Lieut.-Col. 
James Edward Freeth, late of the 64th 
Regt. He was appointed Ensign 1813, 
Lieutenant 1814, Captain 1817, Major 
1829, and Lieut.-Colonel 1837. 

June 26. At Exeter, at the house of 
his brother-in-law, Joseph Shepherd, esq. 
aged 51, Joseph Pim, esq. of Wandsworth. 

June 27. Louisa, wife of J. P. Hill, 
esq. of Honiton. 

June 29. At Vale Holm, near Plymp- 
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ton, aged 31, Letitia, wife of Francis Philip 
Wingate, esq. of Stonehouse, solicitor, 
and youngest dau. of Capt. A. Sutherland, 
late 5th R.V.B. 

July 6. At Bishopsteignton, Amelia, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. Wm. 
White, R.N. 

At Exton, aged69, Thomas Stogdon, esq. 

July 7. At Widey, near Plymouth, aged 
57, John Revell, esq. 

July 10. Ann, wife of Wm. Lambert, 
esq. of Wallon, Drewsteignton. 

July 14. At Exeter, aged 86, Mrs. P. 
Thomas, dau. of the late James Wolcot, 
esq. of Sidbury. 

July 17. At Knowle House, Budleigh 
Salterton, aged 62, Gilbert Cowd, esq. 

Dorset.—June 29. At Sherborne, J. 
P. Melmoth, esq., solicitor, and associated 
for many years with nearly every public 
office connected with the government of 
the town. 

July 4. At Stock House, aged 28, 
Louisa-Wolcott, wife of Theodore Moil- 
liet, esq. of King’s Heath, co. Worcester, 
and dau. of the Rev. Harry Farr Yeatman. 

July 7. Louisa, third dau. of Waring 
Biddle, esq. of Longham. 

DurHaM.—dJuly 3. At Stockton-upon- 
Tees, R. Pulman, esq. solicitor. 

July 8. At Bishopwearmouth, William 
Hunter Burne, esq. 

Essex.—April 30. At the rectory, 
Pentlow, aged 50, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. E. Bull, Rector of that parish. 

June 11. At the vicarage, Hatfield 
Broad Oak, aged 3, Mercy-Jane, dau. of 
the Rev. T. F. Hall, and grand-dau. of 
the Rev. Sir Robt. Affleck, Bart. of Dal- 
ham Hall, Suffoik. 

June 14. Ann-Matilda, widow of Philip 
Western Wood, esq. and aunt to Sir John 
Page Wood, Bart. 

June 22. Susannah, last surviving dau. 
of Edward Leslie, esq. of Woodford- 
bridge. 

June 26. At Woodford, Elizabeth, wife 
of Peter Mallard, jun. esq. of Woodford, 
and youngest dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Bourdillon, Vicar of Fenstanton, Hunts. 

June 29. Aged 22, Mary-Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late J. Sterling Wright, esq. of 
Birch Holt. 

June 30. Aged 70, Richard Hudson, 
esq. of Plaistow. 

July 13. Aged 31, William Wells Plax- 
ton, jun., only son of W. W. Plaxton, esq. 
of Forest Gate, Wanstead. 

July 14. At Great Gearies, near Ilford, 
aged 89, Sarah, widow of Joseph Quincey, 
esq. late of Bedford. 

GioucesTEer.—Lately. At Boulsdon, 
near Newent, Richard Edward, second 
son of the late Major-Gen. Richard Legge, 
formerly of Chaxhill. 

July 1. At Pembroke Dock, Bristol, 
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aged 44, Lettice, wife of Lieut. Joshua 
Taylor, R.N., and dau. of the late John 
Powell, esq. of Marledge, co. Pembroke. 

At Cheltenham, aged 70, the Hon. Ca- 
roline Flower, youngest dau. of the late, 
and sister to the present Viscount Ash- 
brook. 

July 5. At Clifton, William Chrystie, 
esq. late of Jamaica. 

July 8. At Redland, aged 72, Sarah, 
relict of Francis Fisher, esq. merchant, of 
Bristol. 

July 9. At Adsett House, Westbury- 
on-Severn, Mrs. Hayward, widow of the 
Rev. George Hayward, late Vicar of Fro- 
cester. 

Aged 73, Elizabeth, relict of Robert 
Withington, esq. of Bristol. 

Hants.—May 5. At Brockhurst, Har- 
riet, wife of Capt. Wills, R.N., second 
surviving dau. of the late James Hudson, 
esq. of Norwich. 

June 22. At Basingstoke, Ellen, eldest 
dau. of J. C. Shebbeare, esq. 

At Frogmore House, Blackwater, the 
residence of her brother-in-law, Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Bassnett. 

June 25. At her residence, Fir Grove, 
near Southampton, aged 74, Anne, relict 
of John Barlow, esq. of Symonds, Lanca- 
shire, late of the co. Dublin, and mother 
of James Barlow Hoy, esq. of Thornhill 
Park, Hampshire. 

Lately. Fanny, wife of W. S. Beare, 
esq. of Pinglestone, near Alresford, and 
dau. of the late John Mant, esq. banker, 
Winchester. 

é Southampton, aged 73, Major Chud- 
leigh. 

At Tower Cottage, Parkstone, aged 58, 
Harriet, widow of William Bennett, esq. 

July 1. At Southsea, aged 79, Edmund 
Ives, esq., formerly master of H.M.S. 
“ Le Tygre,’’ under the command of Sir 
Sidney Smith, at the siege and surrender 
of the fortress of Acre. 

At Ryde, aged 29, John Wroughton 
Harrison, esq. of Cambridge-terr. Hyde 
Park, only surviving son of the late Major 
Harrison, Royal Art. 

Kent.—June 19. At Rochester, aged 
66, Frances, wife of Capt. Curry W. Hil- 
lier, R.N. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 54, Edward 
Hill Creasy, esq. of Brighton. 

June 20. At Paul’s Cray Hill, Louisa- 
Margaret, twin dau. of William Green- 
wood Chapman, esq. 

June 25. At Ramsgate, aged 65, Ma- 
rianne, wife of Samuel Sharwood, esq. 

June 26. At Margate, aged 75, Mr. 
William Akerman, of St. Martin’s-court. 

June 27. At Sandgate, aged 73, Sophia, 
relict of William Deedes, esq. of Sand- 
ling Park. 


July 6. At Milton-next-Gravesend, 
aged 67, Alice, relict of Richard Atkin- 
son Carrs, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

July 7. At Mottingham, aged 66, 
James Davidson, esq. formerly of Clap- 
ham-common. 

July 8. Lieut. Octavius Hart Dyke, 
R.N. seventh son of Sir Perceval Hart 
Dyke, Bart. of Lullingstone Castle. 

July 9. Georgianna-Susan, wife of J. 
W. Newhall, of Woolwich. 

LaANcaAsTER.—May 25. At the resi- 
dence of his son, Addison House, Victo- 
ria Park, Manchester, aged 61, Colonel 
Parker. 

June 18. At Heybrook, near Roch- 
dale, aged 26, Jane, wife of Robert 
Schofield, esq. and dau. of John Fenwick, 
esq. of Newcastle, solicitor. 

June 22. Mary, wife of John Aiken- 
head, esq. M.D. of Manchester. 

June 25. At Poulton-le-Sands, Elea- 
nor, relict of John Blewert, esq. of Child's 
House, Temple-bar, and previously widow 
of Jackson Mason, esq. of Lancaster. 

Lately. At Liverpool, in great dis- 
tress, Cooke, the celebrated patriarch of 
the Equestrian Circus. The Royal Am- 
phitheatre, Great Charlotte-st. in that 
town—the noblest edifice of its kind out 
of London-—is one of the many structures 
he built in his extraordinary and diversi- 
fied career. 

July 8. At New Brighton, near Liver- 
pool, aged 79, Abraham Wellend, esq. 
late of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service, in which he held 
several important situations, and retired 
after a service of 35 years. 

Lincotn.—June 15. At his uncle, 
the Rev. John Morgan’s, Croxton rectory, 
aged 20, William Morgan, esq. eldest son 
of the late Rev. William Morgan, Vicar of 
Cayo, Carmarthenshire. 

Mippiesex.—June 21. John Peter, 
eldest surviving son of Peter Grant, esq. 
of Acton. 

July 2. At Enfield, aged 85, Richard 
Welbank, esq. 

Monmovutu.—Lately. At Monmouth, 
aged 93, James Hardwick, esq. the oldest 
inhabitant and senior burgess of the 
borough. 

Norrourx. July 4. Aged 40, Clare 
Jeffery, esq. of Swaffham. 

July 8. At Diss, aged 72, Anne Half- 
hyde, widow of the Rev. Nathaniel 
D’Eye, Rector of Thrandeston, Suffolk. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—July 2. At Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, aged 73, George Pater- 
son, esq. 

Norts.—July 6. At Bramcote, aged 
G6, Frances, wife of Henry Enfield, esq. 

July 10. At Berryhill, near Notting- 
ham, the widow of Thomas Walker, esq. 
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Oxrorp.—June 18. At Oxford, aged 
32, Josiah Vincent Randall, esq. 

Somerset.—June 20. At Keynsham, 
aged 72, Mrs. Pinsent, relict of Charles 
Pinsent, esq. of Hennock. 

June 22. Aged 27, Mary-Ann-Bradby, 
wife of the Rev. John Barney, Vicar of 
East Charlton, and only dau. of the late 
Capt. Lumley, R.N. of Fareham. 

June 23. At Uphill Lodge, aged 69, 
the relict of Thomas Knyfton, esq. 

June 27. At Bath, aged 76, Elizabeth- 
Henrietta, relict of James Crowdy, esq. 
of Swindon, Wilts, and co-heiress of 
William Morse, esq. formerly of Ogbourn 
St. George, Wilts. 

June 29. At Bath, aged 85, Mrs. Pol- 
lard, of Old Church, Cumberland. 

July 2. At Shepton Mallet, aged 66, 
James Brown Cary, esq. President of the 
Church of England Lay Society in that 
town. 

July 4. At Clive, Thomas Hoole, esq. 
late of the East India House. 

Srarrorp.—June 23. At the resi- 
dence of Robert John Peel, esq. Burton- 
on-Trent, Joseph Peel, esq. of Knowle- 
mere, Yorkshire. 

July 9. At Bonehill, near Tamworth, 
aged 82, John Harding, esq. 

Surrotk.—May 6. Aged 74, Thomas 
Whiting Wootton, esq. of Theberton- 
house, near Saxmundham. 

At Ipswich, aged 63, Mary, only survi- 
ving dau. of the late George Graham, esq. 
of Harwich. 

At West Lodge, Bixley Heath, Elea- 
nora, wife of John Bayley, esq. and relict 
of George Farr, esq. of Beccles. 

June ll. At Wickham Market, aged 
69, Mr. George W. Deane, eldest son of 
the late Rev. G. Deane, Vicar of Car. 
brooke, Norfolk. 

June 14. Aged 98, Susan, relict of 
James Scarlin, Gent. of Horringer, and 
formerly of Brook-hall, near Sudbury. 

June 15. Aged 28, Thomas Hammond, 
esq. of Ashley Hall, eldest son of the late 
John Hammond, esq. 

June 24, John Mills, esq. formerly of 
Brandeston Hall. 

July 4. Aged 28, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. William Hamilton Attwood, of 
Beddingfield, and youngest dau. of the 
late John Hodgkinson, esq. of Stamford- 
st. Surrey. 

July 8. At Grundisburgh, near Wood- 
bridge, aged 85, John Spurling, Gent. one 
of the Chief Constables of the hundred 
of Carlford wpwards of half a century. 

July 9. Aged 73, John Dalton, esq. 
many years a medical practitioner of Bury 
St. Edmund’s. 

Surrey.—June 21. Caroline, wife of 
the Rev. Dr, Pemberton, Vicar of Wands- 





worth, and niece of the late Randle Jack- 
son, esq. of Fir Grove, Brixton. 

June 23. At Esher, aged 80, Mrs. 
Smallpiece, relict of Mr. John Smallpiece, 
many years a resident near Guildford. 

June 26. At Dorking, aged 53, Miss 
Bell, of the Park, Cheltenham. 

June 27. At Richmond, Frances-Mau- 
leverer, wife of Col. the Hon. Henry Ed- 
ward Butler. She was the second dau. 
of the late John Parker Toulson, esq. of 
Skipwith, Yorkshire, and became the se- 
cond wife of Col. Butler in 1836. 

At Epsom, Jane-Rickard, relict of Capt. 
George Browne, and youngest dau. of the 
late Robert Cony, esq. of Walpole Hall, 
Norfolk. 

June 29. At Croydon, aged 83, Henry 
Wright, esq. He was born at Knowle, 
Warwickshire. He was for some years 
proprietor of the White Lion Inn, Faze- 
ley, Staffordshire, and, at a great expense, 
established ten additional fairs in that 
place, which are of considerable import- 
ance to the graziers of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. He was engaged in many 
scientific pursuits with the late Sir Ed- 
ward Banks, Joseph Wilkes, esq. and 
other eminent men of his day. 

July 1. Sarah, dau. of Thomas Weall, 
esq. of Woodcote Lodge, Beddington. 

July 5. At Heathfield Lodge, near 
Croydon, aged 74, Frances-Maria, relict 
of George Smith, esq. M.P. late of Sels- 
don. She was a dau. of Sir John Parker 
Mosley, Bart. was married in 1792, and 
left a widow in 1836, having had issue 
nine sons and six daughters. 

Sussex.—June 14. At Chichester, aged 
84, Thomas Rhoades, esq. many years trea- 
surer of the Western division of Sussex. 

June 16. At Chichester, aged 65, Mrs. 
Stamper, relict of George Stamper, esq. 

June 18. At Brighton, Priscilla-Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
William Albany Otway, wife of Rear-Adm, 
Inglefield, C.B. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Charles Bell, esq. 

June 19. Aged 25, Elizabeth, wife of 
Samuel William Brown, esq. and eldest 
dau. of Henry Stainton, esq. of Lewisham. 
She died from excessive fright, in conse- 
quence of witnessing an accident which 
occurred to the carriage of Mr. Hollis, 
opposite her window. 

June 23. At Brighton, Mrs. Land- 
mann, wife of Col. Landmann, late of the 
Royal Engineers, and eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Dickinson, Royal Art. 

June 24. At Hastings, aged 34, Eliza- 
beth-Mary-Anne, only surviving dau. of 
the late William Lloyd, esq. of Barnet. 

At Hastings, Sophy, widow of Dr. Wil- 
liams, of Guildford-st. Russell-sq. 

At Chidham, aged 72, James Woods, esq. 
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June 27. At Brighton, Mr. Hinde, 
a retired wholesale chemist and druggist. 
He committed suicide by cutting his 
throat in an outbuilding of an uninhabited 
house at the western part of Brighton. 
A coroner’s inquest returned a verdict of 
‘¢ Temporary insanity.”’ 

July 2. Aged 28, at Henfield, Goring 
Rideout, esq. late of the 86th regt. He 
was the son of the Rev. J. Rideout, 
Rector of Woodmancote, Sussex, by 
Frances, daughter of Sir Harry Goring, 
Bart. He was made Ensign 1835, Lieut. 
1837; and married in 1840 Maria-Caro- 
line-Louisa, daughter of Col. Newton 
Dickenson and Lady Boughton. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 28, 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Capt. Edmund 
Heywood, R.N. 

July 10. At Petworth, T. H. Hale, 
esq. M.D. 

July 12. At Brighton, aged 45, Thos. 
Bolding, esq. late of Great Linford, co. 
Buckingham. 

Warwick.—July 1. ‘ Sarah-Margaret, 
elder and only surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Geo. Macness Johnson, formerly of 
St. Nicholas, Warwick. 

July 7. At Leamington, aged 58, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. James, 
D.D. Canon of Peterborough. 

WESTMORELAND.—July 5, At Kendal, 
aged 72, Mary, relict of John Barrow, esq. 

WorcesterR.—June 22. At Worcester, 
aged 82, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. James 
Hastings, Rector of Martley. 

Lately. At Drayton House, Chaddes- 
ley Corbett, aged 24, Anne, eldest dau. of 
H. Brinton, esq. of Kidderminster. 

Wits.—June 15. At Marlborough, 
aged 25, James, fifth son of the late John 
Maule, esq., M.D. 

June 16. At Christian Malford, Henry, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. Hooper. 

June 21. At New House, Chilmark, 
aged 70, Henry King, esq. 

Yorx.—June 29. Aged 63, Frances, 
wife of John Thornton, esq. of Hull. 

July 14. Aged 67, Edward Cleaver, 
esq. of Slingsby. 

July 17. Suddenly, from the rupture 
of a blood-vessel, Mr. Edward Nicholas 
Walton, of Drypool, fifth son of the late 
Thomas Walton, esq. He was elected a 
town-councillor of Hull 1836. 

Wates.—June 18. At Aberystwith, 
Arabella, eldest dau. of ‘‘the M‘Gilly- 
cuddy of the Reeks,’’ Killarney. 

June 20. At Southern Down, Glamor- 
ganshire, aged 18, Richard, youngest son 
of A. Verity, esq. of Bridgend. 

ScotLanp.—June 14. At Aberdeen, 
Mr. John Esdaile, son of James Esdaile, 
esq. of Upper Bedford-pl. 

June 21. At Dunkeld, aged 55, the 


Right Hon. Emily dowager Lady Glen- 
lyon. She was the fifth dau. of Hugh 
second Duke of Northumberland, by 
Frances-Julia, third dau. of Peter Burrell, 
esq. and sister of the present Duke ; and 
was married in 1810 to Lord James 
Murray, second son of the late Duke of 
Athol, and brother of the present Duke, 
who was raised to the peerage by the title 
of Lord Glenlyon in 1821, and died in 
1837. She leaves issue the present Lord 
Glenlyon, another son, and two daughters. 

June 23. At Edinburgh, aged 90, Anne, 
only surviving dau. of the late William 
Mure, esq. of Caldwell, one of the Barons 
of Exchequer in Scotland. 

July 8. At Kirkwall, James C. Cum- 
ming, esq. Purser R.N. 

IRELAND.—June 20. At Earl’s Gift, 
co. Tyrone, aged 15, Georgiana-Frances, 
fifth dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Douglas, brother to the Earl of Morton. 

Lately. At Dublin, aged 77, the Right 
Hon. Elizabeth dowager Lady Ashtown. 
She was the only daughter and heir of 
Robert Robinson, esq. M.P. and niece to 
the late Judge Robinson, and married in 
1785, Frederick Trench, esq. created 
Lord Ashtown in 1800, who died without 
issue in 1840. She is succeeded in her 
estates by her cousin Capt. Robinson, 
R.N. of Rosmead. 

Henry O’Hara, esq. sole male repre- 
sentative of the O’Haras of Claggan, de- 
scended by his maternal ancestors from a 
branch of the noble house of O'Neill. 
Thus has been ended one of the oldest 
houses in Ireland. 

East Inp1es.—A4pril 10. In camp, 
at Sooreapett, en route to Vizianagrum, of 
grief for the loss of her husband and two 
children, Mary, relict of Major William 
Blood, commanding the 11th Nat. Inf. 

April 29. At Calcutta, Charles James 
Burkinyoung, esq. of the firm of Stewart 
and Co. 

West Inpies.—May 17. At Nassau, 
New Providence, Bahamas, Lieut. T. V. 
E. Reynolds, 3d West India Regt. 

Axsroap.—March 25. Onboard H.M.S. 
‘‘Cleopatra,’’ aged 24, Lieut. Montague 
Treby Molesworth, second son of the Rev. 
W. Molesworth, of St. Breoke, Cornwall. 
His death was caused by a spear wound, 
received in a treacherous attack by the 
natives of the west coast of Madagascar 
on his boat’s crew, while employed in se- 
curing the anchor which had just been 
used to warp the ship off a coral reef. 
Two seamen were killed. This gallant 
young officer and five others were mor- 
tally and three severely wounded. The 
savages made for the shore on seeing the 
ship’s head turned towards them. 

May 25, At sea, on board the Queen, 
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aged 24, the wife of W. Vansittart, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service. 

May 31. At New Lancaster, Pensyl- 
vania, John Tremayne, esq. M.D., for- 
merly of Helston, Cornwall. 

Lately. At Port Essington, Lieut. 
Chetwode, commanding the Royalist brig, 
10, son of Sir John Chetwode, Bart. 
M.P. His commission as Lieut. bore 
date Aug. 27, 1832. 

At St. Pearne, France, aged 87, George 
James, esq. of the Mayndee, Monmouth- 
shire. His extensive estates, by the will 
of the late W. Kemeys, esq. devolve 
upon Charles Kemeys Tyute, esq. late 
M.P. for Somerset. 

June 5. On bvard the Cressy, on his 
passage home from Ceylon, William James 
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French, esq. eldest son of the late Rev, 
J. French, Rector of Vange, Essex. 

June 11. At Jerusalem, the infant son 
of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, Bart. 

June 17. At Dinan, France, aged 68, 
James Stow, esq. late of Kennington. 

June 18. At Bruges, Belgium, aged 
80, Theodosia -Henrietta, relict of Michael 
Egan, esq. formerly of Bath, and niece of 
the late Adm. Sir George Collier. 

July 4. On board the Great Liverpool 
steam-ship, on his voyage from Alexan- 
dria, aged 24, William James, esq. of the 
Hon. East India Co.’s medical estab., son 
of the late W. Rhodes James, esq. of 
Aldborough. 

July 7. On board the Princess Royal, 
Charles Foote, esq. M.D. of Gibraltar. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Dearus Recisrerep from JUNE 29 to JuLy 20, 1844, (4 weeks.) 





Under 15........ 1833 





Males 1611 D acc: A 
y =a ¢ B002 15 to GO.........1140 (.- 
Females 1751 § 60 and upwards 583 3562 
Age not specified 6 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, July 20. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
e &i es @ie o12 GBs Bis dd. 
55 3 | 33 8 | 22 5434 6 [37 8 {36 1 

















PRICE OF HOPS, July 26. 





Sussex Pockets, 5/. 12s. to 6l. 6s.—Kent Pockets, 6. Os. to 8/. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, July 26. 
Hay, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 15s.—Straw, 17. 12s. to 17. 16s.— Clover, 4/. 15s. to 67. 6s. 
SMITHFIELD, July 26. ‘To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

Beef... .ccsccseceseeeeeee2se 2d. to 3s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, July 22. 

BEUCION 00..000000008 +028. 4d. to 4s. Od. Beasts ............ 2580 Calves 193 
VEER) oc. -ccsceee soorcccostdts BA. to Se. Ba. SheepandLambs 32,350 Pigs 350 
POF hccccccccccesenaescecthe Ge 60 Oe, Od, 


COAL MARKET, July 26. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. Gd. to 24s. Od. perton. Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 22s, Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 43s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 43s. Od. 
CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Birmingham Canal, 167.—— Ellesmere and Chester, 653.——Grand Junction, 162. 
—~—- Kennet and Avon, 10}. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 640.— Regent's, 253. 
—-— Rochdale, 62.——London Dock Stock, 113. t. Katharine’s, 115.—— East 
and West India, 136. —— London and Birmingham Railway, 230. —~ Great 
Western, 62 pm.——London and Southwestern, 87. Grand Junction Water. 
Works, 88. —— West Middlesex, 125. —— Globe Insurance, 140. Guardian, 
494.—— Hope, 7}.-——Chartered Gas, 66}.——Imperial Gas, 85.-——— Phenix 

















Gas, 384. ——-London and Westminster Bank, 27, Reversionary Interest, 104, 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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From June 26 to July 25, 1844, both inclusive. 
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Dey PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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3 per Cent. 
Reduced. 
34 per Cent. 
1818 
New 
34 per Cent. 
Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock 
India Bonds. 
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J.J. ARN ULL, English and ba Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Bank Chambers, Lothbury, 


4, B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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